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PREFACE 

In writing this book, the author always had in mind the 
purpose of portraying, as faithfully as possible, the true 
characteristics, uses, and customs of the French-Canadian. 
Seldom, if ever, has a writer belonging to another race 
described the French-Canadian as he is. As a rule, foreign 
writers have limited his savoir-faire or understanding to that 
of the Indian, or wrote of his so-called life in the back- 
woods. 

In high schools and collies of our New England States — 
and perhaps elsewhere — ^the "French teacher" makes it an 
invariable rule to greet the entering French class with: 
"Here we teach Parisian French, not Canadian French T 
These fanciful remarks by the loquacious "French profes- 
sors^' conclusively prove crass ignorance, and the results of 
such teaching to young students can easily be foreseen. 

This lack of knowledge or antipathy to facts is due in 
large measure, if not wholly, to propaganda started imme- 
diately following the surrender of Canada to England. Not 
being able by force to subjugate the vanquished to servitude, 
the conquerors used other means, principally the pen; and 
"the pen is mightier than the sword". 

It may be explained tiiat some writers have endeavored to 
frustrate the propaganda ; but, as pamphlets and newspaper 
^ articles were written in the French language, and read by 
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peopk already acquainted and familiar with true conditions, 
these endeavors failed to accomplish their purpose. 

In ''Under Canadian Skies", the author, by describing 
historical incidents and events, and presenting the French- 
Canadian in the true light, has endeavored to correct the 
erroneous impression created by insidious propaganda. 

As for more dian a hundred years the French of Canada 
have fought the foe, numberless in that space of time must 
have been the deeds worth chronicling; and now some of the 
soul-stirring scenes are presented in the form of a novel. 

In the course of the narrative, matters pertaining to 
religion have been dwek upon. This subject is very often a 
paramount issue, and without it the proper local color cannot 
appropriately be portrayed. 

As a last word to this preface, it should be borne in mind 
that never for a moment did the author think of using the 
pen like a poisoned stiletto, and directly or indirectly attack 
the Englishman or his race. The facts have been gathered 
from history, and incidents are told as they have been 
related by men who have taken and played prominent roles 
in the troublous times when the French-Canadian fought for 
liberty and relief from the bonds of servitude. 

The Author. 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE SONS OF LIBERTY 



The city of Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, is situated 
on an island at the confluence of the Ottawa and Saint 
Lawrence Rivers. From 1664 until 1714 this island was 
the property of the Sulpicians, one of the strongest and 
most influential ecclesiastical orders in the world. 

Montreal today is known the world over for its well-fitted 
and well-designed buildings. Behind the city rises the lofty 
Mont Royal, from which it took its name. The surrounding 
country is exceedingly beautiful. 

The town presented a far different aspect about seventy- 
five years ago. The so-called business streets were narrow 
thoroughfares, lined with buildings of the plainest type. 
The iron shutters and doors gave them a sombre, prison-like 
appearance. 

A young man, muffled from head to foot in a heavy fur 
overcoat, laboriously made his way up one of these streets 
one evening late in December. 
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A fierce snowstorm, with which the Canadians are so 
familiar, was raging over the city. 

A sudden and terrific gust of wind sent the pedestrian 
spinning into the deep snowf. 

"Damnation!" swore the victim as he painfully regained 
his footing. "Am I a spinning-top? What a devilish storm ! 
And I am awaited — I am late. But, so it seems, the more I 
hurry, the less I advance. Come, one more effort, and 
forward !" 

He renewed his exertions and succeeded in reaching the 
comer of the Rues Saint Francois Xavier and Saint Jacques, 
where he stopped opposite a two-story stone building. 

He opened a door that led to a dingy stairway. He 
hurried up the steps and found himself in a narrow, dusky 
hallway. He went the whole length of the hall and halted 
before a door on the glass of which was displayed in 
fanciful characters the following: 

Champagne & Dumas 
Avocats 

After knocking in a peculiar manner, he waited a few 
moments, then repeated the same knocks. Immediately the 
door was opened by a young man, who greeted the new- 
comer vivaciously and joyfully. 

"Here you are at last," he cried. *'We were beginning to 
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lose patience, Edouard, and had about given you up. Why 
are you so late ?" 

"Really, my dear Philippe," replied the other, meanwhile 
removing his overcoat and shaking from it the heavy coat 
of snow, "I am not to blame. In this devilish storm it is 
difficult to put one foot before the other without sprawling. 
Then, again, a little discussion with a couple of Bureaucrats 
contributed somewhat to the cause of my delay." 

"What! Another duel?" 

"No, the argument was settled i VamSricaine — ^American 
fashion — a few punches, that was all." 

"When will you ever be sensible, Edouard ? However, 1 
prefer this than to see you hooked up to half a dozen 
petticoats. Never mind, you'll tell me of your pranks later, 
as we have lost too much time already. Come and follow 
me. 

Crossing the ante-room, the yotuig men came to a door, 
which, on being opened, revealed a square room crudely 
furnished with two desks and a table. 

On the walls, blackened by tobacco smoke, hung two 
diplomas in their frames and a pair of foils. 

As the two friends entered the apartment, the occupants 
rose and greeted Edouard effusively : 

"Thank heaven, here comes our brave Dumas." 

The young man bowed courteously, meantime casting a 
rapid look around him. 

Standing at the head of the table was a man, a giant in 
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stature, brown complexioned, of severe countenance, and 
imposing appearance. This was Louis Joseph Papineau, 
the brilliant orator, the great political leader, and the prime 
mover in the troublous scenes of the time. 

Close to Papineau stood the Chevalier de Lorimier, who 
later perished on the scaffold for the cause, and whose name 
will ever be remembered by his countrymen as a snyonym 
for patriotism. 

Of medium height, but robust, squared shouldered, head 
thrown back, a frank, open countenance, quick, impetuous 
and enthusiastic — such was Jean Olivier Chenier, who stood 
next to the Chevalier. He was a physician, patriot, and 
soldier, who was fated to meet the death of a hero on the 
battlefield. 

Among other patriots present were Andre Ouimet, a 
lawyer and a popular orator; Joseph Duquet, a notary; 
Narcisse Cardinal, a lawyer; Charles Hindelang, a Swiss 
Protestant and soldier of fortune; Ludger Duvemay, a 
newspaper editor; Dr. Wolf red Nelson, a politician and of 
English origin ; and Thomas Starrow Brown. The last two 
had embraced the patriots* cause and later became leaders, 
and eventually attained the rank of general. All were 
young men between twenty and thirty-two years of age, 
who in this moment of enthusiasm were far from thinking 
of the sad fate awaiting them. 

After all had taken seats, Papineau addressed the 
assembly, and in his usual grave and sonorous voice said : 
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"Gentlemen, let us at once proceed to business. As you 
know, our time is limited, and you are aware that spies are 
always lurking around. Yes, and let it be said to our lasting 
shame, some of them are our own countrymen. 

"We are all familiar with the situation, which is grave in 
the extreme. We are oppressed by miserable beings who 
wish to grab and control everything in sight. 

"They hold nothing sacred; even our English-Canadian 
brothers are not safe from these rapacious vultures who 
will not stop at anything to satiate their hunger for control 
and luxuries. 

" 'Down with the French ! Down with the French 
language! Down with the Catholic faith! Exterminate 
everything that bars our path!' are the cries of these 
renegades who, after being soundly thrashed by our 
American brothers — and let me tell you, these vascally 
renegades were not in the vanguard — ^flocked to our shores 
like a pack of famished wolves. 

"They wish to make us suffer for the help France gave 
to the United States; they can never forgive us because 
our French brothers assisted the American Republic to 
overthrow tyranny. 

"Our cause is just and we are ready to sacrifice our lives 
for so sacred a motive. 

"We are threatened with prison and death if we meet 
publicly; therefore let us congregate in secret for the 
present. Later we shall see. 
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"Something must be done at once; we must face our 
position squarely and perfect our organization. 

"I understand something to that effect has been done 
already. We will now listen to some of our friends as to 
the work accomplished. Chevalier, have you anything to 
say or suggest?" 

Being thus addressed, De Lorimier rose and bowed 
gracefully to the chairman. 

"The outlook in Montreal is very favorable," he said. 
"Together with Dr. Nelson and Messieurs Brown and 
Hindelang we have succeeded in organizing a company of 
young men who, under military instruction from Hindelang. 
are rapidly becoming good soldiers. When the call foi 
action is sounded we will be ready." 

Applause followed this declaration. 

"Very good. Chevalier." 

The President then turned to Dumas: 

"Well, Edouard, what news have you for us ?" 

"Splendid!" answered the young lawyer, grimly. "My 
partner and I scoured the country districts and found our 
good farmers ready to kill anything from a fly to a Tory 
or Bureaucrat and then be hung for it. About five hundred 
are ready, to wipe the redcoats off the earth. The farmers 
are now sharpening their axes and scythes and whittling 
their war clubs. I believe there are about fifty guns (and 
twenty-five of these on being discharged may explode and 
kill their owners) in the possession of these five hundred 
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men. However, if we can get near enough to the enemy, 
we will give a good account of ourselves. But the question 
comes up : Will the enemy allow us to get to close quarters ? 
Will the redcoats turn the tables on the great Conde at 
Rocroi and say to us: 'Messieurs les Canadiens, take our 
guns and cannons and shoot us first ?' " 

A loud laugh greeted this sally, for it was well known 
that weapons were a scarce article among the French people, 
especially the peasantry. 

After the merriment had subsided, Papineau once more 
took the word : 

"Do not fear anything on that score, gentlemen — ^weapons 
will be forthcoming. I have the best of reasons to state 
that there will be plenty of arms and ammunition. I have 
assurances from our American friends that they will 
provide for our needs. In fact, the supplies are at our 
disposal, and we may have them whenever we are ready." 

This announcement was received with delight, and Dr. 
Chenier exclaimed : 

"I have been accused of killing my patients with science. 
Well, then, Til change the prescription to a compound of 
lead and steel and try to achieve better results — only," with 
a humorous twinkle, "the patients will receive my services 
gratis. Hein, mes enfantsf 

"We believe you, doctor I" chorused the assembly. 

At this juncture, Ludger Duvemay, the patriotic news- 
paper editor, rose. 
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"No society is ever well organized or strengthened," he 
said, "unless it has a name as well as officers duly chosen. I 
move that we shall be hereafter known as *Les Fils de la 
Liberte.' " 

With great enthusiasm the name was unanimously 
adopted, after which Andre Ouimet was elected president, 
Ludger Duvemay vice-president, and Philippe Champagne 
secretary. 

M. Ouimet thanked the patriots for the honor conferred 
upon him and added with much feeling: 

"Amid our enthusiasm, gentlemen, we must not forget 
one all-important obligation. It is our duty to take the 
oath, an oath which will bind us together until death." 

All heads bowed in assent and solemn silence prevailed, 
broken only by the roar of the storm, which with every 
moment seemed to increase in fury. Violent blasts of 
wind, driving with hurricane velocity against the rickety 
window-panes, caused the dim light from the tallow candles 
to flicker, and gave the scene a weird aspect. 

"Now, then," continued the President, "raise your right 
hands and repeat after me : 

" 'Before God I swear and pledge my most sacred honor 
as a man to be true and to devote my life to the aims and 
purposes of the Sons of Liberty; to help my fellow- 
countrymen against the common enemy, and to shed my last 
drop of blood for the cause of liberty. So help me God.* " 

These words were uttered distinctly and solemnly by the 
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assembly. Every one now felt that the day was not far 
distant when his cherished wish would be a fact : a Canadian 
Republic, with Louis Joseph Papineau as its President. 

The meeting then adjourned to the call of the President. 

Donning their overcoats and wishing one another adieu, 
the patriots filed out of the law office and stepped out into 
the storm, bound for their homes. 

Philippe and Edouard were left alone. 

The two young men leisurely filled and lighted their pipes, 
then took what comfort they could out of the dilapidated 
chairs. 

Edouard Dumas and Philippe Champagne had first met 
in collie. They had pursued their legal studies together 
and graduated with honors at the same period. They were 
already well known in their profession. The friendship 
b^^n in college continued in after life and became more 
and more cemented by the strong links of patriotism. 

Dumas was in the thirty-second year of his age. Tall, 
dark, handsome, brave, of graceful manners, Edouard was 
a favorite with all. He looked always on the bright side of 
everything, and worry was the least part of his thoughts; 
the unraveling of tiresome and knotty problems he left to 
his friend Philippe. But once his ire aroused, he threw 
prudence to the winds and his rashness knew no bounds. 
He had fought many duels, always with happy results to 
himself. 

As much as Dumas was rash and impetuous, his 
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chum, Philippe Champagne, was quiet, unassuming and 
considerate. A trifle above medium height, slender, but 
adapted to physical exercises, blond complexioned, blue 
eyed, of indomitable will, Philippe possessed the qualities 
required to make a leader of men. Although naturally 
taciturn, when occasion arose his eloquence g^ew fervid and 
he held his hearers under the spell of his burning words. 

Endowed by nature with such accomplishments, it is not 
strange that the two friends had acquired great popularity. 
Each had been elected member of Parliament and never 
had neglected an opportunity to protect the rights of his 
constituents. 

When the chiefs of the dissatisfied patriots had decided 
to hold a secret reunion, the young lawyers had promptly 
offered their office as a place of meeting, though they were 
aware they would be marked men. 

"£/t bien, Edouard," said Philippe, as he closed with a 
slam the book in which he had written the records of the 
meeting, 'Vhat is your opinion of all this ?'' 

"My opinion?*' answered Dumas gayly. "Nothing easier. 
I think the Tories will not imitate the courtesy of the Great 
Conde — ^they will shoot first and hang us afterward ! Those 
fellows know their business, don't you worry. Ask our 
friends, the Acadians, who could tell us a whole lot on this 
subject. But, Philippe, you were as dumb as an oyster 
throughout the meeting." 
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"Why not? Weren't you present? You should know 
that on certain occasions it is better to listen, and be assured 
I didn't lose a word while writing the proceedings. As to 
your opinion, permit me to say that before the renegades 
swing us at the end of a rope, we'll send a few to keep the 
devil company !" 

*'Bravo! You don't speak often, but when you do you 
say something." 

"You know the old French proverb: Grand parleur, 
petit faiseur!' 

"Meaning," Dumas retorted, "that, as I am a great talker, 
not much can be expected from me, heinf Thanks, my dear 
fellow." 

"Don't get excited, Edouard, for you know better. Your 
integrity and bravery " 

"Good! Compliments now!" interrupted his friend. 
"Learn, old man, that I only accept them from petticoats, if 
you allow me to use the pretty term with which you honor 
the weaker sex. Words from the lips of the divine creatures 
are flattering to my ears, even if not well meant. Now, that 
you have expressed your feelings, let us get away from these 
luxurious office furnishings and plough our way through 
that infernal storm. In other words, I'm tired and let us 
go to bed." 

"Wait a moment and keep your seat, Edouard. I have 
a few words to add that may interest you. There's still one 
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day before New Year's. You are aware that, on that day 
above all others, it is an imperative duty for every French- 
man to call on the old folks — a duty I have found impossible 
to fulfill for three successive years. I cannot delay any 
longer, and New Year's Day must see me on the old farm 
at Petit Cap." 

"At Petit Cap? I did not know " 

"Yes, Petit Cap, also known by numerous other names, 
such as 'Le Petit Coteau,' 'La Petite Montee,' *Le Grand 
Rang,* and so forth. It is situated some three miles from 
the old village of Vercheres. My ancestors settled in that 
locality about the year 1647. Like all the rest of my 
countrymen, instead of coining gold, arrows shot from 
Indians' bowstrings and bullets from English muskets were 
their lot. ,vNow, my dear friend, I want you to come with 
mc to the old homestead. A royal welcome awaits us." 

"I do not doubt it," replied Dumas. "All right, I'll accept 
your gracious invitation and shall accompany you. Besides," 
he added maliciously, "Mademoiselle de Tavemier undoubt- 
edly will be delighted to see us." 

In spite of his usual self-control, Philippe blushed like a 
school girl, and his partner laughed heartily. 

'Touche at the first pass !" he cried. 

'Edouard,'you are a hard-hearted criminal — lawyer, and 
sooner or later I'll pay you back with the same coin. Well, 



til 
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as it is impossible to talk seriously with you even for an 
instant, and as we have settled our minds on the trip, let 
us see if we can reach alive our boarding-house." 

The lawyers wrapped themselves in their heavy furs, 
locked the desks, secured the doors, and passed out into the 
midst of the blinding snowstorm. 
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CHAPTER II 



AT THE OLD HOMESTEAD 



Monsieur Jean-Baptiste Champagne, the father of 
Philippe, lived in the very place where his ancestors had 
settled nearly two centuries ago. The old homestead, a 
roughly built stone house, had undergone repairs in the 
course of years, but preserved the same appearance as of 
yore. 

A short distance away were the stables and bams. The 
former were well stocked with domestic animals, and, 
though it was mid-winter, the latter were well filled with 
hay and grain. Between the house and the bams stood the 
old well with its long pole at the end of which dangled the 
water pail heavily coated with ice. 

The vast farm was hidden by snow many feet deep. The 
three days* storm had left traces of its passage in the shape 
of huge snowbanks that had been formed by the terrific 
winds which accompanied the tempest. 

Jean-Baptiste Champagne had passed his sixtieth year. 
He was of the true Norman type, tall but stockily built, and 
his strength was enormous. His broad-mindedness made 
him popular, and he had the esteem of all. 

He was quiet, unassuming, and unpretending; but when 
aroused his anger was beyond limits. It is related that on 
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one occasion his favorite horse, an almost priceless Norman 
animal, bit him. Like a flash he struck the steed in the 
forehead with his brawny fist and killed it instantly. 

Le pere Baptiste, as he was familiarly named, thirty years 
before, had married Marie-Louise Gauthier, the daughter 
of a peasant in the neighborhood. The union, as is usual 
,in French families, proved a happy one; the outcome of 
which were four boys and four girls — a small number, 
considering the size of the average French-Canadian 
families. 

This morning, New Year's Day, just as a tiny bright spot 
appeared in the eastern horizon, Jean-Baptiste Champagne, 
who was resting comfortably on a high Louis XVI bed, 
opened his eyes and yawned, which awoke Madame 
Champagne. 

"It's time to get up !" he said. 

His wife followed him immediately and both dressed in 
silence. 

Then, side by side, father and mother devoutly knelt bj 
the couch and offered the morning prayer. 

As they rose, M. Champagne put his hand on his wife's 
shoulder and kissed her affectionately. 

*^My dear old Marie," he said, "I wish you a Happy New 
Year, and may God preserve you to be as good a mother as 
you always have been." 

"A Happy New Year to you, mon homnte/' returned the 
good wife sweetly, and she kissed him. 
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Directly a confused murmur came to their ears from the 
adjoining apartment, as a small army of shuffling feet 
crossed one room to another. 

"Here come the children! Let us see." 

Champagne opened the bedroom door and cast a happy, 
rapid look around. 

The morning was clear and crisp. The first rays of 
daylight filtered through the heavy shutters and mingled 
with the flittering light of the candles that stood on the table 
near a large cupboard. 

Close by the old-fashioned stove, in which the remains of 
an enormous log were burning briskly, was the old bahut, or 
chest, in which were kept the eatables for the family. This 
chest had rested on that particular spot for generations. 

In the opposite corner was the old spinning-wheel, the 
property of Madame Champagne, who spent many hours 
singing old songs while she wove clothes for her husband's 
and children's clothing. 

A violin with its bow hung on the wall. Several chairs 
with straw bottoms stood in their customary places, and rag 
carpets partially hid the spotless floor. 

The children were in a semi-circle. When they saw their 
father and mother, they advanced in a half-hesitating, half- 
timid manner. 

"Good morning, fnes enfantsT M. Champagne spoke in 
a sonorous voice. "I wish you all a Good and Happy New 
Year." 
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"A Good and Happy New Year to you and mamma!" 
chorused the four sons and four daughters ; "and Paradise 
at the end of your days !" 

Then the oldest, Arthur, a dark-haired, square-shouldered 
young fellow of eighteen, whose flashing and mischievous 
eyes bespoke determination, looked up to the chief of the 
family, and , with the coyness peculiar to peasant boys, 
asked : 

*'Mon pire, will you please give us your blessing?" 

As he spoke, he dropped to his knees, an example 
followed by the others, and the mother bowed her head 
reverently. 

Father Jean straightened himself to his full height, 
extended his large hands over the heads of the children, and 
in a strong, even voice (for the true French-Canadian father 
makes it an invariable rule never to give way to emotion 
before his family) said: 

"May God bless you, my children, as I do with all my 
heart. May He protect you in all the years to come, and 
may all those years be full of happiness and prosperity. 
And now, children, come and embrace me ; then go and kiss 
your mother. Afterwards we'll see." 

.With a joyful cry the children, led by Arthur, rushed to 
their father and embraced him respectfully ; then turned to 
their mother and kissed her tenderly. Madame Champagne 
let her tears flow copiously, and the daughters naturally did 
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the same thing. But this did not suit the boys, who looked 
expectantly at their sire. 

*'Eh bien, what is it?" queried the worthy man, with a 
twinkle of humor. 

"Nos itrennesT shouted the boys, and the girls quickly 
dried their tears. 

"Oh! yes, the gifts!" returned M. Champagne. "We 
must not forget so important a matter — I was young myself 
once upon a time. Besides, like good Frenchmen, we don't 
want to imitate the English, who give their gifts on 
Christmas Day. Now, my lady," as he turned to his wife, 
"you hunt around for you know what, and FU see what's 
in the cupboard." 

He opened the door of the cupboard and pulled forth two 
respectable-looking jugs, from the contents of which he 
carefully filled the glasses on the table. 

"Now," he said, "rum for the men and a drop of wine 
for the women. Come, dear old one, and join us," as the 
good woman appeared, her arms loaded with parcels, which 
made the children's eyes beam with anticipation; but so 
accustomed to parental obedience were they that they stood 
as if rooted to the spot. 

Champagne raised his glass. 

"To your health and Canada !" 

"To your health and Canada !" the family responded with 
one voice. 

The toast was drunk quickly and exultantly. 
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Then Father Jean put his glass on the table and turned 
his attention to the gifts. The children looked on, all 
eagerness. He unwrapped a long parcel and brought forth 
a brand-new musket, which he handed to Arthur, whose 
eyes sparkled with joy. 

"My son," said the father intently, "this is what you have 
wanted for a long time. I hope you will make good use 
of it." 

"Have no fear on that score, father ; I'm a patriot. Oh ! 
how I thank you ! I promise 1*11 never miss a *red mark !' " 
shouted the young fellow. 

The older man smiled approvingly. 

"But see that you shoot straight." 

The only answer was a confident shrug of the lad's 
shoulders. 

In the meantime Madame Champagne had distributed the 
other gifts: a checked dress to Amelie, the oldest of the 
daughters, a pretty blonde of sixteen years; a pair of 
wooden-shoes to Albert, a hood to Victorine, and a pair of 
snowshoes to Louis. The younger ones were remembered 
with appropriate toys. 

The presents were received with shouts of gladness. 
When the din had somewhat abated, M. Champagne turned 
to his son : 

"Arthur, go to the bam and see to the cattle and horses. 
Albert will help you." 

Without a word the boys lit the lanterns, donned heavy. 
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home-spun overcoats girdled by a long blue sash, put on 
raw-hide shoes, over which they fitted overshoes made of 
the same material as the overcoats, and silently left the 
house to attend to their regular morning duties. 

While Madame Champagne prepared breakfast, aided by 
her daughters, the husband carefully put back the jugs in 
the cupboard, lit his pipe, sat down, and puffed vigorously 
and contentedly. Finally he broke the silence: 

"Well, mother, you know this is the day of all days for 
visitors, and maybe Philippe will be here." 

"Oh ! I do hope my dear boy will come soon !" exclaimed 
the good woman. "IVe got such a good meal waiting for 
him! I believe, in truth, that the poor lad doesn't eat 
anything good in that big city of Montreal." 

Champagne shrugged his massive shoulders. 

"Bah! You women always think our sons are starving 
away from home. He wouldn't be a good Frenchman if he 
didn't fill up his stomach three times a day." 

"You men have no heart !" flared up the mother. "Can't 
you understand? We haven't seen him for three years. 
How he must have changed, and how I want to see him !" 

The good lady broke down and wept. 

"Bon I Bon! Don't spoil your face, old dear. The boy 
is sure to come, and you can choke him with kisses then if 
you wish to. But, lookout — he's a lawyer now ; and " 

The farmer was interrupted by a joyous barking, which 
brought the household scurrying to the windows. The dog 
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was seen to move at top speed toward the road gate almost 
a mile away from the house. 

Soon a horse hitched to a sleigh appeared, coming as 
rapidly as the condition of the road would permit. In a 
few moments the driver pulled up at the door, which was 
now wide open, and two young men quickly crossed its 
threshold. 

"Philippe ! Oh ! it's Philippe !" 

"My dear father! My dear mother!" cried the young 
man, as he rushed into his parents' arms. 

"Be quick and remove your overcoats before you catch 
cold!" urged the fond mother, tears streaming down her 
face. 

While the young men divested themselves of their surplus 
clothing, Arthur and Albert entered and ran to their brother, 
who soon found himself surrounded by and hemmed in a 
fraternal embrace. 

Disengaging himself, Philippe introduced his companion, 
Edouard Dumas, who had remained in the background 
quietly observing the happy reunion. 

Philippe then advanced toward his father, before whom 
he respectfully knelt. 

"Father," he said, a slight tremor in his voice, "father, 
your blessing, if you please." 

The old man straightened his powerful frame and 
endeavored to hide his emotion as he put the left hand over 
his heart and extended the right over his son's head. 
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Silently, his eyes raised heavenward, he prayed to God, 
invoking His blessing on that son of whom he was justly 
proud, who had rewarded the self-sacrifice made to provide 
him an education. Then, gently raising Philippe, he 
embraced him affectionately. 

This tender and pathetic scene, which is enacted year 
after year among the French people, was witnessed by those 
present with bowed heads and tear-moistened eyes. 

Dumas then drew near the chief of the family. 

"M. Champagne," he said, "I have neither father nor 
mother. Will you please act in their stead and give me 
your blessing?" And he knelt before the farmer. 

The good man nodded approvingly and benignly. 

"With pleasure and with all my heart, mon enfant,'' 

Again the blessing was pronounced. 

"Come, now, children !" commanded Madame Champagne, 
radiant with happiness. "You must be starved after your 
cold, long journey, and a farmers' breakfast will do you 
good." 

"One moment!" interposed Jean-Baptiste. "A finger of 
rum will help some." 

He immediately filled the glasses, which were soon 
drained. 

The family at once sat around the table, on which was a 
mountain-high pile of wheat cakes and a steaming-hot 
omelette fried with pork. The hungry men did ample 
justice to the simple but appetizing fare. 
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"Now," said the farmer, as he rose from the table and 
sighed with satisfaction, "we'll get ready for mass. The 
mother and the girls will remain at home and the others 
will come with me. I suppose the city folks don't go to 
church very often, but if they wish to damn themselves, it's 
their own lookout. As to us farmers, we never miss mass. 
Dress yourselves while I go and hitch up the mare." 

"Well, father," smiled Philippe, "you know that we have 
traveled nearly all night and are somewhat tired. But, to 
prove that we are still good Catholics, we'll go to church 
with you." 

A half hour later the men were on their way to the sacred 
edifice located in the village, a distance of more than three 
miles. 

The women remained alone in the house with Bijou the 
dog. 
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CHAPTER III 

PETIT AND JARKBT 

Madame Champagne glanced at the old-fashioned clock. 
One o'clock already! How time flies!" she exclaimed. 
Come, Melie, hurry. I must have that dinner ready. 
Your father and the boys ought to be home now. Let me 
see if they are coming." 

She dropped her pie crust on the table, stepped to the 
window, and gazed toward the far-away gateway, but no 
human being was in sight. 

The sun shone brightly, its rays scintillating on the snow. 
In some places the drifts had formed gigantic, pyramid-like 
mounds. Though the temperature was low, the air was 
crisp and dry. Indeed, it was an ideal Canadian winter 
day. 

Madame Champagne sighed and returned to her work. 
Her daughter threw an extra log on the fire, which emitted 
wriggling sparks. Both women set to their tasks with 
renewed ardor, and soon a strong, appetizing odor per- 
meated the atmosphere. 

The mistress turned to Amelie : 
Did you fix up the beds, my child ?" 
Yes, mamma; and ' 
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The sentence was cut short by the barking of the dog, and 
a jingling of bells reached their ears. 

In a few minutes the church-goers entered, accompanied 
by two men. 

When Madame Champagne saw the new arrivals she 
hid a smile, but greeted them cordially. The individuals 
acknowledged her greetings with a reverence. 

"A Happy New Year to you, madame," both said almost 
at the same time, "and to all the company." 

"Happy New Year!" responded the family. 

Madame Marie Louise presented her forehead, which the 
men kissed respectfully. 

The newcomers deserve more than a passing glance. 

A stronger contrast seldom exists between two men. 

Charles Petit, the first of the two, was very slim in figure, 
but stood six foot three on his stocking feet. Owing to his 
long arms, which brushed his knee-caps, he had been nick- 
named "Moulin a Vent" (windmill). 

"A dressed-up, dried-up herring !" were wont to say some 
of his friends. 

With what little money his father had left him. Petit 
had secured a fair education and had spent a few years 
traveling; afterwards he settled in the village of Vercheres, 
where in his leisure moments he wrote letters and drew up 
marriage contracts for the peasantry. However, he was 
looked upon with suspicion and fear by the farmers, for he 
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was known as a confirmed atheist, a fact he did not 
conceal. 

Hercules Jarret stood five feet in height. But what he 
lacked in length he more than made up in width. Further- 
more, he did not belie his name, for he was as strong as 
an ox. His was a quiet nature, and he could bear any sort 
of jest or joke, except when allusion was made to his nose; 
then friendship ceased, and his wrath would become uncon- 
trollable and he would hit hard. 

In fact, his nose was a phenomenal adornment. It was 
about the size of a medium-sized peach and multi-colored. 
The poor fellow was addicted to sneezing. His sneeze, 
according to the standard description of the peasantry, but 
never expressed in the presence of Hercules, was similar to 
the harmonious combination produced by a sawmill and a 
German brass band in full operation. 

Dame Rumor said that M. le Cure had in his cellar the 
best Jamaica rum in the world, as well as a bountiful supply 
of French cognac. Whether this had anything to do with 
Hercules' nose is problematical. There always have been 
and ever will be slanderous tongues, especially in coimtry 
villages ! 

Jarret was employed as a general utility man by M. TAbbe 
Olier, pastor of the village church. He took care of the 
horse, cpw, and poultry, did the housework, and the cooking 
as well. 

On Sunday he discarded his working clothes and held the 
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all-important position of bedeau (beadle). Garbed in a 
loose, yellow mantle, a golden mace held aloft, the rays from 
which blended with the shining lustre from his nasal 
organ, Jarret stood up majestically and presented a picture 
ludicrous in the extreme. 

No one dared to laugh, however, for over that nose glared 
two fiery eyes, and the good farmers dropped their sous in 
the bedeau's collection plate without a smile, or at least not 
a visible one. 

Hercules and the priest were returning from a visit to a 
sick parishioner, early one evening, and walking leisurely 
along the shore path, when their attention was attracted 
suddenly by cries of "Help ! Help !" coming from the river. 

Jarret rushed down the incline, followed by the clergy- 
man. They perceived, about fifty yards away, a man 
struggling in the water. 

"Keep courage, I'm coming!" shouted Hercules. 

Without stopping to remove any portion of his clothing, 
he plunged into the darkened waters. Guided by the cries, 
which had now sunk to a murmur, he soon reached the 
drowning man, whom he seized and tried to pull away, but 
without success. Realizing the trouble, he drew his knife 
from his pocket, jerked out the blade with his teeth, and 
dived. 

In a moment, half-choked, blinded, spitting dirt and 
water, he reappeared on the surface, grabbed the insensible 
man, and with great efforts struck out for the shore. He 
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probably never would have reached it alive but for the 
priest, who swam out and pulled them in. 

Jarret was now unconscious. The father set to work on 
the men. 

When Hercules, under the vigorous frictions of the priest, 
finally opened his eyes, he saw a tall, lanky form bending 
over him and holding one of his hands. 

"The atheist!" he murmured. 

"Yes, the atheist," returned the other, "and your friend 
forever. You came in the nick of time," he added grimly. 
*T was out rowing. I tried to shift positions, lost my 
balance in some manner, and took a header overboard. My 
feet got entangled with weeds and held me firmly. I was in 
the act of foolishly drowning myself and had about given 
up all hope when you arrived. Now, m'sieu," and he 
grasped more firmly the hand of his rescuer, "you may 
count on Charles Petit for " 

"Ta, ta, ta," interrupted Jarret; "don't mention it. All 
1 had to do was to cut the shrub and other things twisted 
around your legs. But," he added, pointing to the priest, 
who stood quietly listening, "if it nad not been for M. TAbbe 
Olier, we'd both still be drinking that dirty water." 

He spat out a remnant of the foul fluid, the while making 
a comical grimace. 

Charles Petit's face grew a shade paler as he addressed 
the priest : 

"M. le cure, pray accept my eternal gratitude. It is a 
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fact that I do not believe in certain things, but I have a 
heart." 

M. Olier smiled enigmatically. 
I do not know what you believe," he quietly remarked, 
but I am assured of one thing, and that is that man is the 
instrument of God's will. I endeavor in my humble way to 
be His servant." 

Charles inclined his head thoughtfully, but did not reply. 

Jarret was now on his legs and seemed perturbed about 
something. 

Say, my friend," said he, pulling Petit by the sleeve; 
say, Fm terribly afraid of consumption, and bonguienne, 
I wouldn't want to be caught by that infernal sickness. If 
by luck, you had " 

Charles smiled and shook his head. 

"Fm sorry," he began, but was interrupted by the priest, 
who observed good naturedly : 

"Tut, tut, tut, my son; pay no attention to Jarret, who 
should know that, as a rule, a distillery is not carried in 
one's pocket. Besides, when we reach the parsonage, 
Hercules will show you his familiarity with my wine 
cellar!" 

The poor beadle colored up to his ears and stammered 
some unintelligible words. 

**Why, M. I'abbe," cried Petit, "you must be in error. I 
am sure my friend was only joking, and I am positive he 
has never been near the door of your cellar !" 
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Jarret shot a look of gratitude at Charles and warmly 
shook his hand. 

From that day the two men became inseparable friends, 
and that in spite of, or perhaps owing to, their extremely 
opposite natures and religious convictions. The combina- 
tion was known ever afterward as "Petit- Jarret." 

Charles taught Hercules a few English phrases which the 
latter murdered in a confused fashion; and this, with the 
Latin he had gathered from the sermons of M. le cure, 
made the good bedeau a formidable linguist — at least, so he 
thought. 

They were known also as good patriots, and this was 
sufficient to win Jean-Baptiste Champagne's heart. So, as 
he had happened to meet the two friends at the conclusion 
of the divine service, he had invited them to dinner at his 
house, an invitation they had promptly accepted. 



CHAPTER IV 

A JOYFUI, SC6N6 

AWHOUGH the party had stopped and made a few "holiday 
visits" on the way, the long ride from the village to Petit 
Cap, M. Champagne's residence, had been made in fairly 
good time. The men were in a happy mood when they 
arrived at the farm, and Jean-Baptiste at once gave evidence 
of the fact. 

"Here, mother," he said to his wife, **do the honors. A 
little of the good stuflF won't hurt us.. Hey, Jarret?" 

The worthy man opened an enormous mouth and smiled, 
which seemed more like a grimace. 

"Sure, M'sieu Baptiste — Baptistum; I think I could 
swallow a bit — swallum bittunt," 

"Why, yes," punctuated Petit, "a few glasses, more or 
less, won't hurt either my friend's Latin or his nose !" 

Hercules made a furious gesture. 

"You long-legged windmill!" he sputtered. "Don't you 
dare insult nature's doings. Were it not for the respect I 
owe to the ladies, I'd smash your " 

A long, drawn-out buzz, followed by a roar, cut short 
Jarret and scared the children out of the room. 

"Why don't you block that volcano of yours?" laughed 
Petit. "Mount Vesuvius isn't in it !" 
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Hercules made a movement as if to throw himself upon 
Charles, but Madame Marie-Louise put an end to the 
quarrel by calling everybody to the table, where they quickly 
made the contents of the glasses disappear, to the accom- 
paniment of the customary toasts of good wishes^ 

The men then retired to the adjoining room, where pipes 
were filled with strong Canadian tobacco raised on the home 
farm, and soon a heavy cloud of smoke proclaimed their 
enjoyment as they smoked ardently and in silence. The 
French peasant is an inveterate pipe smoker; the stronger 
the tobacco the better it suits him. 

The smokers were not permitted to pull at their pipes very 
long, for in a short time Madame Champagne called out : 

"Dinner ! Dinner is ready ! Come, hurry, or things will 
get cold." 

A large-sized turkey, flanked by pigeon in white sauce 
and an immense omelette from which protruded crisp, 
golden-fried, home-made bacon, greeted the hungry guests. 
They were soon busy and things began to disappear 
quickly. 

"Heavens, but this is good !" exclaimed Philippe. "This 
beats all the boarding-houses in the world. Mamma, you're 
a wonder !" 

The good woman looked at her husband reproachfully. 

"Didn't I tell you, Baptiste, the boy was starving in the 
big city?" 
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The father's answer was a shrug of the shoulders, while 
the others laughed. 

"Fact is/' put in Dumas, "boarding-house menu is appre- 
ciated according to one's digestive powers. It is also a fact 
that when we left the city our boarding mistress neglected 
to provide for our journey. We drove through a blinding 
storm and were dumped out of the sleigh into the deep snow 
the Lord only knows how many times. No shelter in sight, 
nothing to appease our himger, our limbs stiff with cold, it 
is short of miraculous how we got here alive. However, 
we are now making up for lost time. But," he added with 
a twinkle, "Monsieur Jarret's plate is empty." 

The latter was just in the act of swallowing a whole 
pigeon when the remark abruptly stopped him. With a 
strenuous effort he finally engulfed the pigeon, but with 
disastrous results. A terrific explosion, seeming like a 
volcano in eruption, issued forth from the poor fellow's 
nostrils. 

"Holy Mother!" murmured Madame Champagne, as she 
and every one else blocked their ears. 

"What little brains Jarret had," sang Petit, "must now be 
scattered to the four winds !" 

For once Hercules was too much overwhelmed with 
confusion, besides being half-choked, to answer his friend's 
sally, and so submitted in silence to the gentle wave of 
laughter at his expense. 
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The repast ended cheerfully, and the men went to the 
adjoining room, where pipes were lighted. 

Hardly had they been seated when sleigh bells were heard 
from the outside mingled with the barking of the dog. 

"Obey, there!" a voice cried from without. "Come on, 
children !" 

"Holy mackerel !" exclaimed Arthur, on opening the door. 
"It's Jodoin with his whole houseful." 

A swarthy farmer burst in, closely followed by a huge 
woman and a swarm of children. 

A formidable chorus of "Happy New Year's and the 
Paradise at the end of your days!" ensued; hands were 
heartily and vigorously shaken; men, women, boys, and 
girls exchanged kisses, all laughing and supremely happy; 
after which the whole company adjourned to the table, 
where the jugs and glasses were in evidence. No one 
needed to be asked twice. 

Glass in hand, in stentorian tones, Pierre Jodoin intoned 
the following popular song, in which everybody joined : 

"Encore un p'tit coup d'piton, 
Pour nous remettre, (bis) 
Encore un p'tit coup d'piton. 
Pour nous remettre sur le ton." 

At the conclusion of the song, the customary toasts, "A 
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votre sante" (To your health) and "To Our Canada/' were 
drunk spiritedly. 

Depositing his glass on the table, Jodoin turned and 
looked at his family. 

"Come, everybody; let's decamp/' he ordered. "We've 
got at least a dozen more visits to make, and as the 
neighbors live a mile or more apart, we've got to do some 
tall hustling." 

"Say, Pierrot," laughed the elder Champagne, "do you 
think you'll know it when you reach neighbor No. 12 ?" 

"Bosh ! DcMi't worry, Baptiste ; I've got a strong noodle. 
Then, besides. New Year's comes only once every twelve 
months, and if I see double or upside down, I'll have plenty 
of company. Well, au revoir la compagnie. Hey ! Tilouis," 
he shouted to his eldest son, a tall, bony lad. "Shake your 
laziness, form the company, and call the muster roll." 

The young fellow aligned the children and started in 
with: Pierre, Lalouise, Tijean, Tibert, Fifinne, Ticoque, 
Victoire, etc. As each one responded he counted one, two, 
three, four, etc. 

"Twenty- four !" he finally announced to his father. 

"Twenty-four!" cried the latter. "Good God, there's one 
missing! There ought to be twenty-five. Count again, and 
no foolishness this time !" 

Louis resumed his task, but with the same result. He 
tried once more without any better success. 
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The parents grew alarmed, fearing they had dropped one 
of the children on the way. 

Then Philippe, who had been looking on amusedly, broke 
into a loud laugh. 

"Begin by yourself, Louis," he advised, *'and count one/' 

The lad did as he was told and obtained the desired 
number. 

"Twenty-five !" he exclaimed joyously. 

"Suffering jackass!" roared the father. "And to think 
that such a blockhead wears out the seat of his pants on a 
school bench!" 

The small army then scrambled into the long sledge and 
departed, happy and merry, while Jodoin, to the accompani- 
ment of sleigh bells and crackling whip, bawled hoarsely : 

"Les Canayens qui n'sont point des fous, 
N'ont point partis s'en prendre un coup." 



CHAPTER V 



A GLANCE BACKWARD 



**I BEi^iEVE we'll have a moment's respite," said the elder 
Champagne to his guests, after they had seated themselves 
and again puffing vigorously at their pipes. "Still, we must 
expect visitors, or else it wouldn't be New Year's. Now, 
Philippe, let me hear the news from the city." 

"I have only bad news to announce, father, and the situa- 
tion is very serious." 

"Well, go on." 

"Well, the government — that is, a certain clique of official 
robbers— does as it pleases. The aim is to despoil and 
strangle everything that is French. Our faith, our language, 
and our lives are threatened. If we do not protect ourselves 
we shall be destroyed, annihilated." 

The farmer frowned darkly and bent over slightly on his 
chair. He looked fixedly at his son. 

"As bad as that, Philippe? Well, begin at the beginning 
and relate the circumstances in detail. It undoubtedly will 
prove interesting to us. Don't you fellows think so?" 

An affirmative nod answered the question and heads bent 
eagerly toward Philippe. 

"It is somewhat of a long story," began the young lawyer, 
"but it is a chapter that each and every one of us French- 
Canadians should know by heart — a page of history which 
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should never be forgotten. The facts are incontestable and 
show what our compatriots have suffered in the past, are 
suffering today, and what they may be expected to suffer 
in the future. Ah ! our enemies are powerful, but they shall 
never grind us under foot!" 

Philippe paused, his eyes flashed, and continued: 

"Let us glance backward for an instant. Immediately 
after the signing of the Declaration of Independence by the 
American patriots, a large number of families living in the 
United States proclaimed their adherence to the British 
crown. These people were known to the English as 
'Loyalists' and to the American patriots as 'Tories.' 

"After the triumph of the Revolutionists, the American 
soil became too hot for the Tories, so they hurriedly crossed 
the frontier and settled in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. Here they were designated by the French- 
Canadians and their English sympathizers as 'r^negats 
americains' (American renegades). 

"Today, chagrined and their hearts full of hatred against 
the French — for they considered the latter largely instru- 
mental for the victory of the American arms — ^these 
immigrants undertake to prosecute a campaign of extermi- 
nation against the French-Canadians. What they have been 
unable to accomplish in the United States they have resolved 
to do in Canada. 

"They entered into a pact with the Hon. Jonathan Sewell 
and his acol3rtes, Sir James Monk, Sir James Stuart, and Sir 
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James Rdd, judges of the Supreme Court and members of 
the Legislative Council. 

"The scheme is to have the French Province of Quebec 
violently absorbed by the Province of Ontario; also to 
eradicate the French laws from the code and blot out com- 
pletely the French language." 

"A nice little programme !" observed Petit. 

**Yes," exclaimed Jarret, "but mighty difficult of 
execution — executum. The renegades will have to get up 
early before they grab us by the collar — collarum!" 

'^They'll never grab your collarum!" retorted Charles, "if 
one can judge by the dimensions of your neck. Of course, 
if it were your nose " 

Hercules rose furiously and shook his ponderous fist in 
the face of his lean friend; but M. Champagne made an 
authoritative gesture and Jarret grumblingly resumed his 
seat. 

"Continue, Philippe," said the farmer. "There must be 
something else, for the Canadian cannot let himself be 
abused like that." 

"You are right, father, as I will explain presently. For 
fifty years the French-Canadians have fought for their 
religious, political, and national rights guaranteed by 
treaty. 

"As I have already said, the aim and purpose was the 
eradication of everything that was French. Political honors 
and positions of whatever remuneration were appropriated 
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by the Tories ; everything Catholic or French was insulted, 
trampled upon. Such abominable acts could not be suffered 
in silence. 

"Ninety-two resolutions have been presented to Parlia- 
ment, but were rejected. These resolutions demanded the 
constitutional rights guaranteed by the treaty of 1769. 

"The House of Assembly has been dissolved three times 
within a year, because it has persistently refused to vote the 
subsidies asked by the government until redress for the 
wrongs recited in the ninety-two resolutions were granted. 

"Lord John Russell thought of settling the difficulty by 
having Parliament authorize Lord Gosford to take by force 
from the public treasury the money wanted. A nice and 
expeditive process, isnt it ? Money almost wholly and solely 
contributed by the French people ! 

"This proved to be the last stroke. The wrath of the 
people knew no bounds. A mighty shout of anger echoed 
along the borders of the Saint Lawrence. 

"A monster meeting was held at Saint Ours, at which, 
amid universal enthusiasm, resolutions denouncing and 
condemning Lord John Russell were adopted, one of the 
most significant and one which I shall never forget is : 

" 'That Louis Joseph Papineau has been designated, like 
O'Connell, to be the political leader, the regenerator of a 
nation; that he has been endowed with incomparable 
eloquence and will-power, with hatred for oppression, and 
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with love for his country that nothing, neither promises nor 
threats, can ever shake/ " 

Here Philippe paused and seemed to hesitate. His friend 
Edouard noticed this and smiled. 

"I see what it is," he said. "So with your permission I 
will conclude in his stead. There are certain things that 
one cannot easily relate ; therefore I shall spare my friend's 
modesty, although you will lose by the change. 

"The meeting at Saint Ours frightened Lord Gosford to 
such an extent that he issued a proclamation exhorting the 
people to abstain from these seditious meetings, and ordered 
the police and militia to prevent them. 

"My friend and I were strolling on Chaboillez Square in 
the city one day when our attention was attracted by a large 
crowd surrounding a billboard on which was posted the 
famous proclamation. 
'Philippe acted quickly. 

'There is but one way to answer this insulting piece of 
eflFrontery,' he shouted. 'It is to call a meeting at once.' 

"And he seized and tore the notice, which he trampled 
under foot. 

"This act electrified the crowd, and a formidable shout 
resounded from all quarters. In a twinkling we found 
ourselves at the head of a surging, shouting, vociferating 
mob which wended its way to Jacques Cartier Square. 
Here Philippe addressed the crowd. 

"You are acquainted with his eloquence, but he surpassed 
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himself on this occasion. His passionate words worked the 
people into a frenzy, and the shouting and applause were 
deafening. 

•'When Philippe concluded his speech, the great mass 
formed in procession and, with a military band at its head, 
proceeded to the residence of M. Papineau. 

"The great orator had hardly uttered a few words of 
welcome when shouts were heard from adjoining streets. 
These howls were followed by a shower of stones which fell 
among the paraders and wounded many. At the same time 
shrieks resounded from all sides : 

"'Down with the traitors! Down with the French 
rebels !' 

"A furious mob armed with clubs and stones rushed upon 
us. Taken by surprise, we naturally retreated. Women 
and children who had followed the parade scattered in 
terror and ran in all directions. 

"Philippe, his eyes ablaze with passion, bounded to the 
front and cried in a voice which covered the tumult : 

" 'Forward, patriots ! Down with the Doric Club !' 

"An intense clamor issued from the patriots' throats : 

" 'Death to the renegades ! Forward !' 

"Then we charged. And it was a glorious fight while it 
lasted I Clothes were torn, heads were broken, men were 
trampled down, the air was black with missiles. 

"Although inferior in numbers, we fought with despera- 
tion. Gathering our remaining strength, we made a final 
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attack and our cowardly assailants took to their heels. But 
this was not the end of our troubles. 

"While running away, the fugitives met a patrol of 
soldiers. With their help they returned and renewed the 
attack. This time, overwhelmed by numbers, we gave way. 
I must say, however, that we were forced to carry Philippe 
bodily from the ground. He was covered with blood and 
fighting like a lion. 

"The members of the Doric Club, who, as you know, are 
fanatics and deadly enemies of the French, re-enforced by 
A gstng of hoodlums, broke windows, robbed and smashed 
everything, and then set fire to M. Papineau's house. 

"This dastardly aggression bore its fruits, however. The 
French leaders met, and today the organization of the Sons 
of Liberty is prepared to face the bureaucrats." 

A long silence followed Dumas's words. Then, rising 
slowly, Jean-Baptiste Champagne laid a hand on his son's 
shoulder and said : 

"I am proud of you, my boy. You are a true Frenchman 
and a real patriot. Let us hope the example you have set 
will be followed by others. When the proper time comes, 
you shall see that your father has still a strong grip, and you 
will not find him in the rear rank of the battle." 

Philippe pressed the honest farmer's hand. 

"Your courage is too well known to be doubted, father. 
As for me, I remembered I was your son and did my duty. 
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All the patriots fought heroically, but no one more so than 
Edouard, who dislikes to boast of his prowess." 

"Thanks, my dear fellow," replied Dumas. "You know 
how to oblige your friends with a kind word. But, say, 
come to think of it, although it is a fact we have a society, 
it is also true that we have no weapons. Furthermore, how 
many will answer the call ?" 

"Thunder and damnation!" shouted the farmer, his eyes 
blazing. "Can't we fight ? Where are those patriotic young 
men ? Are they waiting for us old men to teach them how 
to handle a gun ? If need be, Til give them mine and use a 
club ! They must and shall answer the call." 

"Count me in !" vociferated Jarret, gesticulating in a most 
comical manner. "Even if I am a churchman, when once 
started, slaughter is my second nature. Lookout — ^nothing 
can stop me !" 

"One sneeze," sang out Petit, "and I can see the enemy in 
full retreat." 

Hercules turned a murderous eye upon his lean 
tormentor. 

"You, you!" he sputtered. "You species of a windmill, 
stupid ass — assum, follower of Satan — Satanum! At the 
first shot your long legs would take you to — ^to hell — 
helium!" 

"Peace, peace!" commanded M. Champagne. "This is 
too serious a question to indulge in such nonsensical quar- 
rels. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Jarret. You 
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pretend to be a church member and you swear like a pagan, 
and, worse still, in Latin. Whoever saw anything like that ? 
If Petit does not believe in God, you'll make him believe 
in the devil, and that's worse yet. But that is not what we 
were talking about. Yes, we must — ^Well, I'll be — ^What in 
hell is this noise?" 
He stopped short and listened. 



(3) 



CHAPTER VI 



UNWm^COMED VISITORS 



Something unusual had certainly occurred, for the faithful 
dog was barking furiously, as if he scented an arch-enemy. 
The usual sound of sleigh bells announcing visitors had not 
been heard, but in a moment a shrill voice reached the ears 
of the listeners : 

"Hey, there ! Call off your dog ! We won't eat him !" 

Jean-Baptiste hurried to the door, which he quickly 
opened. 

"Lie down, Bijou !" he ordered. 

The animal reluctantly obeyed, but continued to growl. 

The dog out of the way, the new arrivals entered the 
house. 

There were five men, and four of them carried heavy 
canes. They wore greasy fur caps pulled over the eyes and 
dirty gray, patched-up overcoats from the belts of which 
pistols protruded. 

The fifth, who seemed to be without weapons and 
appeared to be the leader, was not a whit better dressed 
than his sinister-looking companions. 

Removing his fur cap, he bowed and spoke in a suave and 
oily voice : 

"I salute you, ladies and gentlemen, and wish you all a 
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Happy New Year. May God in His goodness give you full 
enjoyment of eternal happiness !" 

As the voice and features of the speaker were recognized, 
a shudder ran through every one, and there was a movement 
of repulsion, as if in sight of a rattlesnake. 

"Mireau! Mireau! Mireau!" murmured the surprised 
company. 

The articulations were uttered in tones of mingled repug- 
nance, contempt, and hatred. 

Of Mireau's past history very little was known, except 
that he came from Upper Canada and was of mixed blood, 
a fact he denied, but not doubted by the French-Canadians, 
among whom he had acquired a sinister reputation. Certain 
it was that one day he had arrived in Montreal from the 
Northwest and at once became connected with the police; 
that is, he had been employed as a spy upon his countrymen, 
whom he hunted down mercilessly. 

He was of medium height, had little ferret-like eyes, 
high cheek bones, curved nose, and thin, compressed lips. 
Women and children recoiled in terror whenever they met 
Mireau, and never failed to cross themselves as if in sight 
of the Evil One. He also had been surnamed "Le Galeux," 
signifying a despicable, mean, "scabby" person. 

Shrugging his massive shoulders and frowning darkly, 
Jean-Baptiste took a step toward the police agent. 

"Well, Mireau, what do you want here ?" 

The crafty rogue bent low. 
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"Ah! M'sieu Champagne," he said, hiding an evil smile. 
"I'm your humble servant, and I love my countrymen with 
all my heart. My devotion to the interests of my beloved 
country is unbounded, and duty, the fulfilling of which 
tortures my " 

"A truce to your verbiage," snapped the farmer. "We 
are acquainted with you and your kind. Your honeyed talk 
doesn't go with me, as I wasn't bom yesterday. Again I 
ask you, what do you want?" 

Before answering, Mireau glanced at his four acolytes 
and made an almost imperceptible sign. He endeavored to 
assume a haughty manner as he spoke : 

"Gentlemen, I am a slave to duty. I am ordered by my 
superiors to ask for all arms and weapons in your possession 
and to take them by force if necessary. But I hope you will 
not compel me to have recourse to such means." 

Consternation and a painful silence ensued, while many 
angry glances were directed at the speaker. 

Then Philippe and his friends made a movement forward. 

The sleuths grasped their pistols. 

But at this moment M. Champagne, livid and quivering 
with rage, raised his hand and motioned the men back. 

"One moment," he said. His voice was firm but hollow. 
"Orders are orders, and duty is duty. Let the women retire. 
Arthur," turning to his son, after the women had gone into 
another room, "go and get all the guns and bring them 
here." 
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Had a thunderbolt fallen into the room it would not have 
created more stupefaction, as the farmer was known for his 
courage and determination. Even Mireau was amazed. 

Arthur stood as if rooted to the spot; 

"Thousand devils!" roared the old man, bringing his 
foot on the floor with a stamp which made the glasses rattle 
on the table. "Why am I am not obeyed ?" 

But Arthur seemed bereft of hearing. 

"Wait V* cried the father, as he strode toward his son. 

Raising his powerful arm he struck Arthur a terrific blow 
on the side of the head, which sent the lad spinning like a 
top. 

"Obey! Obey! Arthur," pleaded the terrified on-lookers, 
as disobedience to parental authority is looked upon as a 
terrible thing among the French people, especially with the 
peasants. 

Confused and rubbing his head, the young fellow 
staggered out of the room. A few minutes later he 
reappeared with several guns, which he silently dropped 
before his father. 

"Very good, M. Champagne," said Mireau, beaming with 
joy,' as he realized the facility with which he had seem- 
ingly accomplished his purpose. "I shall report your 
loyalty. Come, men," this to his acolytes and speaking in 
English. "Grab these guns and let us be off." 

But with a gracious smile and a gentle motion of the 
hand the farmer waved them back. 
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"What is the matter?" queried the agent. 

"Oh! nothing," was the pleasant response. "Only, one 
must be sure of his property, as some of it may belong to 
my neighbors. Besides, I would like to examine these 
weapons so that, when they are returned to us, I may vouch 
for their condition. May I have your permission. Monsieur 
Mireau?" 

Completely reassured by the old man's apparent sim- 
plicity, Mireau smilingly acquiesced to the request. 

"Yes, monsieur. It is with the greatest pleasure that I 
grant your request. Go ahead." 

Jean-Baptiste slowly and deliberately bent and selected 
his favorite fowling piece among the pile. 

Then, quick as lightning, he brought the gun to his 
shoulder and aimed it at Mireau. 

The latter sprang back with a shout of terror. 

"What is the meaning of this, Monsieur Champagne?" 

"Hands up!" commanded the farmer, a dangerous flame 
glittering in his eye. "Philippe, Edouard, Arthur, Petit, 
Hercules!" he ordered, steadily covering the cowering 
police agents. "Disarm these fellows. Then pick up the 
guns and take aim! If one moves, I'll bore him full of 
holes;." 

Never was an order obeyed with more alacrity. In a 
moment the terrified quintet had been disarmed and 
covered, and now they stood with their hands above their 
heads." 
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:. "Listen!" warned M. Champagne. "You have just ten 
seconds to clear out, or there will be room for five new 
graves to be dug pretty soon." 

"But, my dear Monsieur Champagne," began Mireau. 

"One! Two!" 

"Enough, we go!" cried the trembling wretch. And he 
made for the door. 

He did not reach it. One of his followers, a thick-set, 
red-headed individual planted himself between his chief 
and the exit. 

"One momint!" he shouted in that rich brogue which 
belongs to the sons of Erin. 

Mireau stopped, full of dismay, while the others looked 
on in wonderment. 

"What does he say?" asked the farmer, who did not 
understand a single word of English. 

"Wait, father," replied Philippe. "FU speak to him." 

The lawyer faced the Irishman and spoke to him in 
English : 

"Who are you ? What do you wish to say ?" 

The man ruminated an instant, and finally: 

"To answer yer furrst quistion, gintlemin, me name is 
Jeremiah McGillicuddy, and I was bom in Oirland, may 
God presarve th' ould land ! What Oi want to say is this : 
This mon here," and he pointed to the terrified Mireau; 
"this mon ingaged me to hilp me git guns f r'm thraitors to 
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th' contr-ry. Oi don't undershtand Fr-rinch, but Oi know 
a pathriot when Oi sees wan." 

'*Well, what is on your mind ?" 

"On me moind !" exclaimed Jerry solemnly. "Me moind 
is thot Oi don't loike shnakes, and thot schoundrel is a 
shnake. An' Oi mane it!" 

You red-headed scamp!" shouted the infuriated officer. 
I'll have you hung for this !" 

"It wouldn't be the furst toime an Oirishman was hung 
in a good cause," quietly countered McGilHcuddy. "Our 
frind, England, tached us the roodiments." 

Here M. Champagne made an impatient gesture, as all 
the conversation was Greek to him. 

"Come, come! What are you talking about?" he asked. 

Philippe in a few words explained the situation. 

"This is all right," said the father, "but what are we 
going to do with that fellow ?" 

"Wait, I have an idea," volunteered Petit, who had 
listened attentively. He was more or less familiar with 
the English language, though the brogue bothered him a 
great deal. As to his friend Jarret, he heard it for the first 
time. 

All eyes turned interrogatively to Charles. 

Musket in hand. Petit stepped up to the Irishman and 
beckoned him to another part of the room. 

After what seemed to the onlookers interminable gestures 
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and whispers, Charles finally conveyed his idea to Jerry, on 
whose features appeared a broad smile. 

"Shure, I will!" he grinned. 

McGillicuddy walked straight to his chief, who stared at 
him uneasily. 

"Misther Meerro," began Jerry, "Oi'm sorry, but me 
orders are to fire ye out !" 

"Would you dare to lay your dirty hands on me?" 
screamed the thoroughly frightened fellow. 

"No, only me paws !" laughed the Irishman. "Coom, be 
dacint about it, me darlint !" 

He grasped the squirming wretch by the collar and held 
him firmly, while Petit opened the door. Turning Mireau 
until he faced the open door, the Irishman secured another 
hold and, raising the spy as if he were a child, with a 
mighty heave threw him outside. 

At the same time Jarret sneezed. The combination was 
sufficient. 

A frightful oath mingled with ear-splitting screams 
followed the Irishman's effort, as his victim went sprawling 
and was half buried in the deep snow. 

Meantime the other three rogues took their chance and 
bolted after their leader. But their troubles were not over, 
or rather were just beginning. 

The dog saw his delayed opportunity and got in his work. 
The first thing he did was to tackle the already damaged 
portion of Mireau's anatomy. With a terrifying yell the 
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poor devil rose and ran, but not fast enough to suit the dog, 
which caressed his shins and helped him along. 

Being a frugal canme, Bijou was fond of having as good 
a menu as possible; so he hastened after the three other 
retreating figures and took several choice samples from his 
guests, who uttered agonizing shrieks of pain and terror. 

As everything must come to an end, even a dog's enjoy- 
ment, Bijou trotted back, licking his chops with great relish. 

Panting with fright and exhausted, the four knaves at 
last reached the main road, where they had left their horse 
and sleigh. 

But, to their further disgust and amazement, the tumouc 
had disappeared! 

"Ah! Champagne," muttered Mireau, his features dis- 
torted, "you shall pay dearly for this !" 

The discomfited wretches then limped painfully away. 

Shouts of derision and laughter had followed the ruffians' 
accelerated departure. McGillicuddy's performance made 
everybody happy and Jeremiah was congratulated for his 
good work. 

After this scene there could hardly be any suspicion 
concerning his honesty of purpose. Still, the peasant's 
nature is distrustful. So Philippe once more addressed 
the Irishman: 

"You did well, my man. You may be erratic with your 
tongue, but Mireau will vouch for the accuracy of your aim. 
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Pray, accept our thanks. Now tell us about yourself. But, 
remember, we want the truth." 

The interrupted smoke was again resumed and the men 
sat in a . semi-circle, half surrounding Jerry, who leaned his 
chair against the cupboard and glanced wistfully at the jugs 
on the table. 

"Gintlemin," began the son of Erin, "'Oi'll till th' truth. 
Oi'm an Oirishman an' a pathriot an' proud ov it. Oi lift 
th' good ol' sod six months ago. Ye see, me ol' father an' 
mother were evicted, for nary a cint of rint could they pay 
to th' landlord, may th' divil take him ! So me father, who 
is an intilligint mon, says to me, sez he : * Jerry, go to that 
blissed Canada, where ye will mate rale Frinch gintlimin, 
an' where,' sez he, 'they drink pure rhum, not rank oP 
Oirish whiskey'." 

Jerry stopped and gave the jugs a long and appealing 
look. 

Hercules Jarret's knowledge of English was limited, and 
Jerry's brogue did not help his comprehension very mate- 
rially. -Still, so expressive was the Irishman's mute appeal 
that it went home, and he at once rose. 

But Petit anticipated his friend, for he quickly said, 
winking at the others : 

"Mister Maculligly, permit me to introduce my friend, 
M'sieu le bedeau Hercules Jarret' 

Jerry bowed in his best manner. 
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"Misther Baydoo, Oi'm plazed to mate you. But me 
name is McGillicuddy/' he corrected, at the same time look- 
ing with utmost admiration at Jarret's nose. 

"Come, Meestaire Mecclidy," smiled Hercules. "Dreenk 
to de helt of day pat-triots — pattriottums." 

"To th' pathtriots !" responded Jerry, which was the only 
word he had caught, and he drained the glass to the last 
drop. 

"Now," said Mr. Champagne, "that you fellows are 
through jabbering your lingo so as to shame Bijou to sleep, 
let us speak seriously. What do you think will be the 
outcome of these incidents, boys?" 

"The answer is easy," spoke up Dumas. "That scoundrel 
Mireau will leave no stone unturned until he has revenged 
himself. The scamp will not even stop at murder." 

The farmer shrugged his massive shoulders. 

"The cur is unworthy of our contempt and he is too 
cowardly to show his face again." 

"But you do not realize that it is the authorities, repre- 
sented by the Bureaucrats, we have to contend with and 
fear, not that vile fellow." 

"Bah!" remarked Petit. "I am acquainted with many 
French lads who would be delighted to exchange a few 
shots with the renegades and their satellites*." 

"Yes," rejoined Dumas, "if they can get guns to shoot 
with." 
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This observation was followed by a long silence, which 
was finally broken by Philippe. 

"Come," he said; "we must not mar the enjoyment of 
New Year's Day, so let us forget politics. I beg to remind 
you also that the exigencies of the occasion demand certain 
formalities to be performed. Therefore, with your permis- 
sion, father, we shall leave you. It is incumbent upon us 
to visit M. le Baron de Tavemier." 

M. Champagne smiled humorously. 

"Oh, yes ; I understand. Of course, it would be a grave 
matter of discourtesy not to call upon the Baron — ^and his 
charming daughter." 

Philippe tried in vain to hide the color that invaded his 
cheeks. 

*'Allons^ Edouard, let us hurry. By the way, father, 
what will you do with the Irishman ?" 

"I give it up. Anyway, it's a safe bet I shan't talk 
politics with him." 

"I'll take him with me," interposed Petit. "He will be 
a good companion, and Jarret and I will teach him the 
French language, while he in turn will inculcate brogue and 
Home Rule principles into my friend's thick skull." 

"Very well," approved Philippe, "but be sure not to leave 
any jugs dragging around !" 

Everybody laughed except Jarret. 
'Arthur," ordered M. Champagne, "go and hitch up the 
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gray marc; By the way, Philippe, you'll come back home 
tonight, will you not ?" 

"Certainly, father. Of course, it may be very late." 

"No matter; we shall stay up and await your return. 
Arthur will be your driver. But, say, boy, you had better 
take a pair of snowshoes along. One may never be too 
cautious with our snowstorms!" 

In a short time the young men were wrapped up in their 
warm furs and quickly stepped into the waiting sleigh. 

"Present our respects to the Baron and his daughter," 
cried M. Champagne as they started. 



CHAPTER VII 



BI^ANCHE DE TAV&RNIER 



The road leading from M. Champagne's house to the 
village of Vercheres was windings circuitous, tortuous; in 
fact, it was more of a beaten trail made by the few sleighs 
which during the winter months on rare occasions left Petit 
Cap for the village. 

To the young men, covered up to their chins with heavy 
fur robes, the wintry scene did not particularly attract their 
attention. Snow everywhere, in some places piled up in 
mounds, and smoke issuing from chimneys of a few isolated 
houses, were about all the eye could discern. 

Except for a slight breeze and the muffled sound from 
the hoofs of the mare as she ambled along on the hard snow 
a dead calm prevailed. 

Philippe, his eyes half closed, was in happy and rumina- 
native mood, and an occasional furtive smile flitted on his 
lips. 

In a short time he would meet the only one! 

His whole frame thrilled at the anticipated happiness. 
His thoughts reverted back to the time when he had first 
met her. The story of their intimacy had been so simple! 

And well did he remember when, in his senior year at 
college, his class had received an invitation to attend a 
performance given under the auspices of the Sisters of 
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the Convent of the Holy Family. The leading part in the 
drama had been assigned to Mademoiselle de Tavernier. 
Her charming personality, her gracefulness, and the naive 
manner with which she filled her role had made a deep and 
lasting impression upon the student's mind, which cul- 
minated in a strong desire to meet her. 

A few weeks later he secured a formal introduction to 
the young lady at an evening party at the house of a friend. 
Other meetings succeeded the first, resulting in the young 
people becoming united by the bonds of a pure, chaste, 
undying love. 

Finally Blanche left the convent to live with her father 
at Contrecoeur, leaving her lover, who now had been 
admitted to the bar, in despair. There were no railroads 
and travel was difficult. Hard legal studies, few clients, 
and politics, which was now in a state of chaos, and in 
which the lawyer-patriot threw himself body and soul, 
combined to restrict his visits to the home of the Baron. 

And now how eager he was to seize the opportunity 
which New Year's aflForded him! His heart leaped. How 
slowly they traveled ! Couldn't that mare move at a quicker 
pace? 

A lurch of the sleigh as it skirted a snowbank and a prod 
in the ribs brought Philippe back to full consciousness, and 
he heard the voice of his friend saying: 

"Wake up, old fellow! I'll wager a good dollar that I 
can give a pretty good guess of whom you were dreaming. 
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But, for God's sake, how far have we still got to travel? 
My legs are cramped and ache so that I will not be able to 
dtoce tonight, and that I would never forgive, because 
there undoubtedly will be pretty girls to dance with." 

Champagne raised his head and peered in the distance. 

"Why, we are almost there now. I can see the lights of 
the manor. See for yourself. We'll arrive in a few 
minutes, and if I'm not mistaken we will not be the only 
guests." 

Philippe was right. 

The manor was indeed a scene of bustle and activity, and 
farmers on their way home gaped in wonder at the 
brilliantly illuminated house. **They're surely going to 
celebrate tonight," they said, themselves fairly "lit up" after 
their many "visits" during the day. 

The peasants were not mistaken. 

In fact, bustle and activity had prevailed during the 
whole day within the house. 

According to custom, from early morning until well into 
the evening, the farmers from miles around had come to 
wish a "happy one and the paradise" to their seigneur and 
incidentally receive the etrennes from the bonne demoiselle, 
who never failed to remember the children of the farmers 
with appropriate gifts. Therefore the "angel of the poor 
farmers" was beloved and cherished. 

Multi-colored lights blazed from every window. Servants 
from the city, engaged especially for the occasion, moved 
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about quickly in cheerful obedience to orders given by 
Mademoiselle de Tavernier. 

At last Blanche cast a rapid glance about the rooms and 
sighed with relief. Giving final instructions, she went 
directly to the library, where her father reclined in an 
armchair. 

The Baron was in his fiftieth year, of aristocratic bearing 
and pleasing mien. A few wrinkles on his brow attested 
the man of business. Of medium height and inclined to 
stoutness, he was still hale and hearty. 

The Baron Jules de Tavernier was bom in France and 
emig^ted to Canada when a young man. He engaged in 
business and married, but his happiness was shortlived, as 
his wife died on giving birth to a daughter. Though deeply 
affected, the Baron centered all his affection upon his child 
and devoted his energy to business. He was successful. 
In a few years he retired from active affairs and built his 
chateau in Contrecoeur, on the eastern bank of the Saint 
Lawrence River. 

The seigneur Jules (the title "seigneur** is equivalent to 
the English term, "lord of the manor") now lived peace- 
fully on the farm with his daughter. 

As Blanche entered, the Baron smiled benevolently. 

"Well, my dear, how fare thee? You are as pretty as a 
picture this night.** 

The young girl blushed. 

Indeed, Blanche did present a pretty picture. She had 
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auburn hair and a rosy complexion; her pensive, brown 
eyes veiled by long lids, her delicate and ruby lips, graceful 
and noble figure, made her an enchanting and bewitching 
person. She was dressed in white, and a tiny gold chain, 
from which hung a gold cross studded with emeralds, 
adorned her snow-white neck. 

"Oh! but you are a flatterer," she exclaimed in answer 
to her father's greeting, at the same time seating herself 
on a low stool at his feet. "Now, dear father, listen to me. 
I believe everything is in order to receive our guests. Of 
course, wonders cannot be expected from old country 
people." 

The Baron smiled. 

"Fll take your word for it, Bichette," he said, using the 
name he was fond of addressing her. "Let us see; whom 
do you expect?** 

Blanche rested her chin on her hand and mused an 
instant. 

"Why, it is very, very diflicult to say — ^we live so far 
away. Still " 

"Bah !" interrupted the Baron, tantalizingly. "I know of 
some one who will not worry over the distance, and I am 
astonished that he is not here already. When a younger 
man, had I been in the boots of Philippe " 

The young girl raised her hand as if in protest and grew 
crimson. 

Before she could utter a word, the door of the library 
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was violently thrown open and a young girl dashed in and 
fell into Blanche's arms. 

"My dear Blanche !" panted the newcomer. "How pretty 
you are! Let me kiss you again! Ah! How are you, M. 
de Tavernier ? I wish you a Happy New Year !" 

Without further ceremony she disengaged herself from 
Blanche's arms and presented her forehead to the Baron, 
on which he imprinted a smacking kiss as he replied : 

"A happy one and many years of happiness, as well as a 
husband worthy of you, which seems difficult if not next to 
impossible, my dear Irene. But did not your father. Dr. 
Masson, accompany you?" 

"I left him outside wrangling with the groom and ran 
in past the servant." 

"Just as impetuous as ever," murmured the Baron, gazing 
at the yotmg girl admiringly. 

M. de Tavernier was a connoisseur. 

Irene Masson was a brunette of the pronoimced type, 
with black, shining, undulating hair; her eyes were large, 
dark, piercing, mischievous; her bearing graceful Her 
sparkling vivacity and impetuous ways had earned her the 
nickname of "Frou-Frou." She was the only daughter of 
Dr. Henri Masson, who had a large practice in the city of 
Montreal. After the death of his wife, the doctor had sent 
Irene to the convent, where she met Blanche. They at once 
became inseparable companions and their friendship con- 
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tinued after graduation. But since Blanche resided at 
Contrecoeur, the two friends seldom met. 

"Why, Bichette, I am the first one to arrive," remarked 
Irene. 

"So much the better. Besides, it's early yet. Come, 
Frou-Frou, we have so much to say to each other." 

'Count me in !" cried a voice. 

'Here's father!" laughed Irene, as a stout, professional- 
looking man advanced in the room. 

"How are you, doctor?" said the Baron, as he shook the 
hand of his old friend. 

"Ouf !" grunted the physician, after exchanging greetings 
and kissing Blanche. "Why the devil do you live so far 
away from civilization? And such roads! My horse is 
all but knocked out, and that stupid blockhead groom of 
yours would have finished the job had I not explained a 
few things to the rascal." 

"Never mind, doctor," smiled Blanche ; "we will endeavor 
to make you forget your rigorous travel. But here come 
other visitors !" she exclaimed as the merry sound of sleigh 
bells reached the apartment. 

M. de Tavemier and his gfuests at once left the library 
and entered the reception room. 

A few minutes later Philippe Champagne and Edouard 
Dumas were ushered in by one of the servants. 

On perceiving Philippe, a deep blush spread over 
Blanche's features. 
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"Welcome, M. Champagne/* she said with an adorable 
smile, extending her hand, which the young lawyer kissed 
respectfully. 

"Thank you, mademoiselle/' His voice trembled slightly, 
but his eyes shone with happiness. "I wish you a Happy 
New Year. Permit me to introduce my friend, M. Edouard 
Dumas.'' 

"^M. Dumas is well known to us — ^at least by reputation," 
said Blahche, gracefully acknowledging the young man's 
salutation. 

"Good or bad ?" asked Edouard. 

"Well, a man who fights duels, you know," mischievously 
observed Irene. 

Dumas turned quickly with a surprised look, which 
changed to admiration as he faced the bewitching brunette. 

Blanche smiled. 

"Mademoiselle Masson," she said, presenting her friend 
to Edouard, who bowed gracefully. 

Irene, in spite of her determination, had to lower her 
roguish eyes before the steady gaze of the young man. 

"Ah I" mademoiselle," he implored, "you are not chari- 
table. Besides, my adversaries were Englishmen." 

"Here, here I" interposed the Baron, as he stepped up. 

"These young people are forgetting the rules of etiquette 

and seem oblivious of our presence. We are not so very 

old as to pass unnoticed, hey, doctor? Are you not going 

to wish me an era of prosperity, monsieur Vavocatf" 
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"Pray, forgive me, M. le Baron," cried Philippe, extend- 
ing his hand to the host, which the latter shook warmly. 

"You are forgiven this time, my dear boy. But be on your 
guard, for I may not always be so conciliating. Welcome, 
M. Dumas.'' 

At this juncture a confused murmur of voices floated 
into the apartment, and almost immediately a valet 
announced : 

"The Honorable Monsieur and Madame Papineau, M. 
le Chevalier de Lorimier, M. le Docteur Chenier." 

The distinguished persons entered the room, followed by 
a number of other guests, who were announced successively. 
The host received and welcomed his visitors with the 
courtesy and politeness characteristic of the French 
gentleman. 

"This is an honor for which I am grateful, gentlemen," 
said M. de Tavernier. 

"In truth, my dear Baron," returned Papineau, "it is a 
blessing to leave a dark and cloudy political atmosphere 
and drop into the pure air of contentment and happiness." 

"Why, yes ; we are happy here," acknowledged the Baron. 
"With your permission, let us follow the young folks." 

The portieres of the adjoining room had been pulled wide 
apart. The resplendent light from the golden candelabrum 
revealed a large, luxuriously furnished apartment, at the 
head of which on a slightly elevated platform was a string 
orchestra partly hidden in foliage and rare plants. 
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Sounds of sweet and melodious music greeted the guests 
as they entered the brilliantly lighted drawing-room. 

Cleveriy manoeuvering, Blanche and Philippe succeeded 
to ensconce themselves in the recess of a bay window. 

The lovers sat close to each other in their secluded nook, 
and, screened from indiscreet eyes, abstained from speak- 
ing, absorbed in contemplation. 

Blanche finally broke the silence, her silvery and earnest 
tones blending harmoniously with the melody from the 
orchestra. 

"Now, Philippe,'* she said, "I want you to tell me some- 
thing about yourself. It is such a long time since we have 
met. iDo you know, mon ami, that I have heard strange 
rumors concerning you? Naturally I am all anxiety." 

The young lawyer's eyes shone with delight. 

"Why be anxious, my dear Blanche? You should know 
that, whether far away or in your presence, my heart is 
ever burning for you. Life's trials and tribulations fade 
away before your sweet image. Do you remember, during 
our college years, the lovely evenings passed together, when 
we swore eternal love to each other?" 

He seized her hand. 

'Yes," she murmured in a low and dreamy voice. 

'Oh ! Bichette," exclaimed Philippe, "I adore thee !" 

Blanche's eyes filled with happiness and a crimson blush 
tinted her cheeks. 
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"I believe you, mon anti," she replied and quietly disen- 
gaged her hand. 

A few moments' silence ensued, during which the young 
man gazed with all the ardor of his soul upon his fair 
fiancSe, Finally Blanche awoke from her reverie and 
said sweetly: 

"I wish, Philippe, you would tell me about these strange 
rumors. I have heard of disorders, riots, insurrection, I 
know not what, and your name has been mentioned." 

Champagne for an instant hesitated and his countenance 
assumed an earnest expression. Then in quick, nervous 
accents he explained past events, dwelling upon the suffer- 
ing of his countrymen. He spoke of the covetous and 
rapacious scoundrels whose sole aim seemed to be the 
annihilation t>f all that was French; how his compatriots 
were resolved to shed their blood in defence of their rights, 
secure their liberty, and proclaim a republic, at the head of 
which would be M. Papineau. 

"You understand, Blanche," concluded Philippe, "that 
our plans are secret. Knowing you are a staunch patriot, 
however, I have no fear in confiding in you." 

Mademoiselle de Tavemier had listened attentively to the 
young patriot's words.. 

"Your confidence honors me," she said simply, "and have 
no fear — ^my lips are sealed. When the time comes I shall 
know my duty." 

"What do you mean ?" 
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"You shall know later, Philippe. I am a Frenchwoman , 
do not forget it." 

She looked firmly at her companion, who seized and bent 
low over her hand. 

While the two lovers were exchanging confidences, a 
different scene was being enacted elsewhere. 

Directly opposite the young couple and in a similar retreat 
Mademoiselle Masson and Dumas were comfortably seated. 
The young woman's eyes sparkled mischievously. 

"So, monsieur," she was saying, "we love to fight?" 

"Oh! mademoiselle; I am so happy!" 

"What? That is not an answer to my question, 
monsieur." 

"Indeed it is." The young lawyer smiled more and more. 
"I am happy to have you as an adversary." 

"What do you mean, sir?" 

"Did you not say we love to fight? Of course, leaving 
out the last two words would be more appropriate and 
pleasing." 

Mademoiselle Masson blushed furiously, as she realized 
how she had been entrapped. 

"How dare you, sir; how dare you misconstrue my 
meaning in such an absurd fashion?" 

"It is my nature to be daring, mademoiselle. In spite of 
my courage, however, I hvunbly acknowledge your superi- 
ority, for who could resist with success those fiery, ardent, 
beautiful, luminous, astral eyes?" 
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Irene had now recovered her composure, although her 
cheeks were still tinged with red. She bowed mockingly 
as she exclaimed: 

"What a shower of adjectives, monsieur! Are those 
expressions to be found in a law glossary?*' 

''No, mademoiselle ; they are to be found in the Book of 
Nature. The whole panorama of life is in the heart, and 
the mouth is but a poor auxiliary to express the full sig- 
nificance of its secrets." 

Irene looked at the speaker wonderingly, but did not 
answer. 

"And so," resumed Edouard, "I am powerless to express 
my thoughts fittingly. It seems as if I had known you for 
years, and " 

"I am only nineteen," cut in the young lady in a tone 
which almost put the lawyer out of countenance. 

He was just pulling himself together and about to proceed 
when Irene stopped him and pointed to M. de Tavernier. 

"What is it?" she whispered. 

In fact, all eyes were turned towards the Baron. 

A servant had appeared and made a sign to his master, 
who rose and walked up to the domestic. The latter 
murmured a few words. The Baron showed some surprise 
and turned to his guests, saying: 

"Kindly excuse me for a few moments, ladies and 
gentlemen." 



CHAPTER VIII 

tORD ^RKDERICK GRAY 

M. DE Tavkrnier followed the valet, who led him to the 
library. As he crossed the threshold, he faced a talU 
haughty young man. One glance was sufficient to recognize 
an English soldier of undoubted eminence. 

The unknown, on perceiving the Baron, bowed with true 
British stiffness. 

"Whom have I the honor of addressing, and to what 
pleasure do I owe your visit, sir?" asked M. de Tavernier, 
returning the salutation. 

"I presume I have the honor of speaking to M. le Baron 
de Tavernier," said the stranger. 

The words were spoken in French, but with a strong 
British accent. 

"To himself, sir, and at your service." 

"Pardon my intrusion, M. le Baron. I was on my way 
from Sorel to Montreal when an accident happened to my 
horse, a short distance from here, and I had to have it shot. 
I am therefore unable to continue my journey. I have 
come to seek your assistance. I am Lord Frederick Gray." 

"Nephew of the Governor-General of Canada?" said the 
Baron, in surprise. 

Lord Gray inclined his head affirmatively and a cold 
smile appeared on his lips, as if he were aware of the 
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terrible significance attached to the name of his uncle. 

In truth, the Governor-General had made an unenviable 
reputation as a cruel and merciless man with the French 
people. He openly supported the Bureaucrats, their worst 
enemies. 

M. de Tavemier quickly suppressed his feelings, and, 
bowing with dignity, said : 

"Milord, as much as I deplore the unfortimate accident, 
I am glad it occurred in this vicinity, for it has procured 
me the honor of your acquaintance. I will give orders to 
have another horse put at your disposal." 

He pulled a bell-cord and immediately a valet appeared. 

"John," ordered the Baron, "see that my best horse is 
as soon as possible put at the disposal of his lordship. Go." 

The valet bowed low and disappeared. 

"In the meantime," added M. de Tavemier, "will your 
lordship deign to accept my hospitality and meet my 
guests?" 

The young man remained silent a few moments. Then, 
half-hesitatingly, he replied: 

"Really, M. de Tavemier, I am much pressed for time. 
Besides, I do not wish to inconvenience you in any way." 

"I assure you, milord, your presence is an honor to my 
house." 

"Put in such a way, Baron, I feel as if I must accept your 
courteous invitation." 

"Pray, permit me to lead the way, milord." 
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The two men left the library and entered the drawing- 
room. 

The company rose respectfully and an inaudible murmur 
of astonishment, if not of stupefaction, floated through the 
air as the distinguished guest was announced. 

The situation was certainly peculiar. 

Here was the nephew of the arch-enemy of all that was 
French in the midst of those who were publicly recognized 
as the implacable adversaries of the Tories. Lord Gray 
himself was known as his tmcle's &me damnee, as well as a 
colonel in command of one of the British regiments. 

To the guests of the Baron, who were unacquainted with 
the accident, the Colonel's presence was incomprehensiblq. 

But, thanks to the mercurial qualities of the French 
nature, plots, intrigues, and race prejudice were soon for- 
gotten and there remained only the foreign nobleman. 

M. de Tavernier guided his guest from group to group 
and courteously introduced him. 

M. Papineau received a frigid glance and a stiff nod, 
which did not in the least appear to worry the great orator, 
who saluted in a most graceful manner. 

At last Blanche and Philippe were reached. 

"My daughter, Blanche," said the Baron. 

On beholding Mademoiselle de Tavernier, whose beauti- 
ful eyes were radiant with the fire of youth. Gray stopped 
as if fascinated. 

So much admiration was expressed in the Britisher's 
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eyes as he bowed with a grace that one would have thought 
impossible from so stiif a nature, that Blanche blushed and 
became somewhat confused before his ardent gaze. She, 
nevertheless, courtesied with dignity. 

"Mademoiselle," Lord Frederick's voice trembled a little, 
"blessed be the accident which has procured me the honor 
of your acquaintance." 

"Milord," responded Blanche in her melodious tones, "I 
thank God you have escaped personal injury, and I bid you 
welcome." 

The young officer smiled graciously and appeared pleased. 

"Mademoiselle Irene Masson, milord. My daughter's 
bosom friend." 

"I wish I were as fortunate as to possess the friendship 
of so charming a young lady," said the Colonel gallantly. 

"Oh, milord," came the quick rejoinder, "my friendship 
is easily acquired, especially by those who know how to 
handle a sword." 

Perhaps the English lord understood the double meaning 
of these words. More probably he applied them to himself, 
for he smiled broadly as Irene with a deep bow stepped 
away. But Dumas, who had heard her, seemed contented, 
if one could judge from his satisfied smile. 

"M. Philippe Champagne and M. Edouard Dumas, two 
shining lights of the bar," said M. de Tavemier, continuing 
the introductions. 

As he heard the names of the young men. Gray assumed 
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a haughty expression, nodded curtly, and darted a cool, 
provoking glance at the lawyers, who bowed stiffly and met 
the look unflinchingly. 

"Ah ! I have heard of you before. Are you not a member 
of Parliament and known as a patriot?" asked Gray in a 
sneering manner and particularly addressing Philippe, for 
whom without any apparent reason he felt an instinctive 
dislike. 

"Yes, sir ; a member of Parliament and a patriot," replied 
Philippe, his eye flashing. 

"And I claim the same honor," put in Dumas, stepping 
forward with a determined look. 

Trouble seemed imminent. 

Happily M. de Tavemier was there. 

With the quick perception and tact of the aristocrat of 
the old school he was equal to the emergency. He flashed 
a sign to the leader of the orchestra, who immediately gave 
orders to his musicians. 

"Milord," said the Baron deferentially, and before 
another word could be uttered, "we are ready to start the 
minuet, a dance in which the ill-fated Queen of France, 
Marie-Antoinette, found so much delight. I would esteem 
it an honor if your lordship would deign open the dance 
with my daughter." 

Gray hesitated before answering. He readily saw 
through and understood his host's purpose. Still, the 
situation was perplexing. 
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Though his presence here was the result of an accident, 
his position was certainly a false one. 

He could not, in justice to himself and in accord with 
the strict rules of etiquette, remain in the midst of those 
whom, with good reasons, he considered enemies of the 
government with which he was affiliated. 

Then, again, under the circumstances, to beat a hasty 
retreat did not appeal to his fancy, and fear was foreign 
to his nature. 

Furthermore, there was Mademoiselle de Tavemier — so 
handsome, so attractive! 

His mind began to waver, and the old adage, "He who 
hesitates is lost," once more proved true. So the Colonel 
no longer hesitated and addressed M. de Tavemier in a firm 
voice : 

"I have already said, M. le Baron, that I am much 
pressed for time, and accordingly I should hasten my 
departure. Yet I feel that I cannot resist your gracious 
invitation, and therefore deem it an honor to comply with 
and accept your request with the utmost gratification. I 
shall dance but once, as it is imperative that I should be on 
my way with as little delay as possible." 

The Baron bowed and led his guest to his daughter just 
as the orchestra struck up the first chords of the minuet. 

Blanche, her heart beating fast, but showing no untoward 
emotion, accepted her partner's arm, and cast a warning 
glance at Philippe, who, a short distance away, stood 

(4) 
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motionless, but frowning and biting his lips with vexation. 
When the couple drew near him, he quietly turned on his 
heels and joined the older persons for whom the pleasure 
of participating in the dance had lost many of its charms. 

"Did you hear his lordship's beautiful language, M. 
Dumas?" murmured Irene, as the two took their stations. 
"Such ultra-flowery expressions! And it is said that only 
a Frenchman can be guilty of such a sin ! To me his words 
sounded like a French translation, and his accent makes one 
shudder. No matter, he rolls his *r's* like two Parisians! 
But, say, look at the funny scowl on M. Philippe's face! 
That was certainly a mean trick to play on him!" 

Edouard with difficulty repressed a desire to laugh. 

"Do not wory about Philippe; he'll handle the situation 
all right. But our milord does not appear to be a favorite 
of yours, mademoiselle. At any rate, forgive him, for he 
endeavored to speak in French then, and his sin is therefore 
entitled to forgiveness. Still, I have an idea that sooner 
or later we shall hear him express his thoughts in a far 
more natural language, but in a less brilliant and appro- 
priate a tone." 

The colloquy was cut short by the signal to begin the 
dance. 

Quite naturally, as the dance progressed, every one 
watched with keen attention the English lord and his fair 
partner, especially so the former, who, notwithstanding his 
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haughtiness, executed the different movements most grace- 
fully. 

His sprightliness elicited murmurs of approbation and 
admiration from those who only a moment ago looked upon 
him with anything but a friendly eye. 

Gray was not without noticing this change of sentiment 
in his favor, and his habitual frigidness seemed to melt 
away. His features rather showed supreme contentment. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE INSULT 



The minuet ha\nng come to an end. Lord Gray led Blanche 
to a seat. Without wairing or asking for the consent of 
the young lady, he sat by her side. In his hapfiy state of 
mind he had apparently become oblivious of propriety and 
of his surroundings. 

Nor did he notice Philippe Champagne, who, with his 
friend Edouard and other gentlemen, stood within a few 
feet engaged in conversation. 

But the Colonel was blind and saw no one except Blanche. 
Here was his chance to show his mettle, and he would make 
a long and lasting impression on the French young lady. 

"Mademoiselle," began the British lord in his most 
persuasive tone and in his tvrv best French, "I crave 
your indulgence for taking undue advantage of this 
unhoped-for occasion. I hasten to pray you to accept my 
most sincere thanks for the honor you have deigned to 
bestow upon me in accepting my humble self as a partner 
to lead the beautiful, time-honored minuet" 

Here he paused as if looking for encouragement, and, 
feeling secured in the immobility of the young lady, he 
continued more forcefully: 

"There are no words in the English — ^pardon me, I mean 
the French language — ^there are no words which can befit- 
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tingly unveil the state of my present happiness, a delightful 
sense of feeling foreign to my nature. Never will I for a 
moment allow my thoughts to wander from the short but 
inexpressible period of extreme blissfulness which I 
enjoyed during the short dance, the melodious music for 
which, enhanced by your gentle presence, was to my ears 
an enchanting and divine sound." 

The Colonel halted, out of breath, his lips quivering, for 
he was unaccustomed to give vent to such an outburst along 
these French literary lines; then eagerly bent his head and 
gazed expectantly at his fair listener. 

Now, had Mademoiselle Masson been in Blanche's place 
and heard the Englishman's chef-d'oeuvre of eloquence, she 
probably would have felt some compunction or a slight 
twinge of conscience and at once acknowledged him to be 
superior to the French masters of the art, past and to come. 
But Mademoiselle de Tavcmier evidently did not entertain 
similar ideas. 

At Gray's first words, spoken with the broad and strong 
accent natural to Englishmen, but not precisely pleasant to 
French ears, Blanche became uneasy and looked up in 
astonishment, which changed to indignation when he came 
to the end of his jumbled phraseology. 

"Milord," she said in a voice which she endeavored to 
render calm, "I am inclined to think that you are unfamiliar 
with the French language and, being a foreigner, do not 
grasp the full significance of your words." 
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What do you mean, mademoiselle?** 
I mean to say that your speedi is pnAlgntlt^ not to say 
offending, to me. Undoubtedly you are not aware diat I 
am betrothed to M. Philippe Champagne." 

Gray sprang to his feet. 

''What! You dare to tell me that you, the dat^fater of 
the Baron de Tavemier, a member of the high aristocraqr, 
are betrothed to a man without standing, a man of no 
account, of no means, a little, unknown lawyer?" 

In his passion the Colonel had without knowing it raised 
his voice, and his words came audibly to those who stood 
only a short distance from him. 

AH heads turned in deepest astonishment The Colonel's 
flushed face and Mademoiselle de Tavemier's agitation and 
paleness showed unmistakable signs of a strange situation. 

Gray at once became aware of the embarrassing position 
in which he had put himself ; but, being of a proud nature, 
he controlled his rising spirits and with apparent calmness 
awaited Champagne whom he saw approaching. 

"I beg your pardon, milord," said Philippe courteously; 
"but unless my ears deceived me, I believe I heard my name 
uttered in a not altogether complimentary manner." 

Gray sneered. 

"Indeed, mister lawyer, your hearing was not defective 
in the least. I said and repeat it, that you are an unknown 
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person. 
"Unknown, milord? Still, it seems to me that '* 
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"Yes, I know," interrupted his lordsHip with k gesture 
of contempt, "that you are a leader among the enemies of 
the government. And I am also aware that my esteemed 
uncle, the Governor-General of Canada, would be glad to 
have a private interview with you. I think some informa- 
tion is wanted in regard to that recent little riot in Montreal. 
Perhaps, also, as to certain secret meetings. As you know, 
the Governor has a tender heart, and uses an efficient and 
excellent cure for sickly and diseased political agitators." 

"We are acquainted with the nobleness of soul and the 
sweet character of your estimable uncle, milord. You have 
nothing new to tell us as to his magnanimity. However, I 
should be delighted to enlighten His Excellency. On my 
return to the city I shall have the honor to call on him." 

"What ! Without any further ceremony ! You forget that 
traitors are not admitted to His Excellency unless accom- 
panied by policemen or soldiers. Besides, you are not a 
gentleman, M. Champagne, you know." 

Philippe's features became threatening. 

The other guests, whom the discussion had brought close 
to the group, looked on in astonishment. 

Champagne, with evident effort, overcame his feelings. 

"What do you term a gentleman, milord?" he asked 
quietly. 

"Why, a man of title, of course ; a member of the aris- 
tocracy — a man of the sword." 

"Others besides so-called gentlemen can handle the 
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sword, sir/' rq>lied the lawyer, with a dangerous flash. 
Perhaps, but only with their equals/' insinuated Gray. 
'You are a member of the Saxon nobility, milord^ are 
you not?" suddenly asked Philif^. 

"Certainly/' replied the Colonel, puzzled. 

"Well, sir," continued Philippe calmly, "I am, as well as 
the majority of my fellow'-countr3rmen, a lineal descendant 
of the Normans, the conquerors of the Saxcms. Robert of 
Gloucester, recognized the world over as a foremost 
En^ish historian, says in his Chronicles; 'The people of 
Normandy still inhabit among us, and will remain forevei:. 
. . . . From the Normans descend the men of our high 
nobility in this country ; and the men of low conditions are 
sons of Saxons.' Therefore, milord, according to this 
tmdisputed authority, I am of as good breeding as any 
Saxon, for, at any rate, my ancestors did not earn a title 
through acts of servility at the Norman court." 

Gray had at first listened disdainfully, but at the last 
words an expression of rage appeared on his features, and 
he raised his hand as if to strike his adversary. 

Once more M. de Tavemier quickly interposed. 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen!" he cried. "Be calm. Remem- 
ber, there are ladies present. Philippe, I am astonished. 
Come, milord, permit me to apologize for this unfortunate 



scene/' 



But the Englishman was not to be pacified, and his rage 
grew in intensity. 
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"To be insulted in such manner," he cried furiously; 
"and by such a French puppy I" 

This was too much. 

'Philippe sprang forward, his eyes emitting lightning-like 
flashes. 

The ladies uttered cries of alarm and some fainted. 

Dumas, who himself was livid with anger, grasped his 
friend. 

Even then no one could have told what would have 
happened if at this moment a servant had not come in and 
announced that his lordship's sleigh was ready. 

This announcement seemed to calm the Britisher. But 
it was with an expression of deep hatred that he said to 
Philippe : 

"We shall meet again. Master Champagne." 

"I am at your service, sir," replied the lawyer. "Nothing 
would please me better than to meet you on another 
ground." 

"Yes, but look out for the scaffold !" added the Colonel 
with strong emphasis on the last word. 

A murmur of horror ran through the guests, but Philippe 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled contemptuously. 

Gray stalked out of the room without paying any atten- 
tion to M. de Tavemier, who, doing his duty as a host to 
the last, conducted him to the door. 

On reaching the sleigh, the Colonel gave vent to his rage 
by administering a kick to a tall Indian who held the horse. 
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The redman received the blow with stoic indifference. 

"Hurry, Lost Trail!" roared the infuriated Englishman. 
"Quick, move on, you miserable French half-breed! Let 
us get away from this accursed place !" 

The Indian whipped up the horse and they soon disap- 
peared in a whirlwind of snow. 

"Good riddance, and may the devil take him !" murmured 
the Baron, as he went back to his guests. 

He found them alive with excitement and just in time to 
hear his daughter exclaim: 

"How brave of you, Philippe!" 

"What a rude monster!" ejaculated Irene. "The idea 
of speaking of a scaffold, as if we were murderers! His 
barbarous pronunciation was enough to make any one 
shiver. And he calls himself a gentleman!" 

"Fact is," grumbled Dr. Masson, "Philippe gave a him a 
bitter pill to swallow." 

"Let there be an opportunity," joined in Dumas, "and I 
will give him a dose of steel that he will not digest in a 
hurry." 

As he saw M. de Tavemier approaching, Philippe went 
up to him. 

"M. le Baron," he said, "I beseech you to accept my most 
humble apologies for this wretched scene. But, in truth, 
I am not sorry that I somewhat repaid him his insolence." 

M. de Tavemier seized the extended hand. 

"I cannot very well blame you, my boy, for that fellow's 
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conduct was certainly offensive. When Lord Gray spoke 
of a gentleman he undoubtedly meant 'nobleman/ and failed 
to distinguish the difference between the two words as we 
understand it in French. Surely he did not observe the 
decorum by which a true gentleman is recognized. Had it 
not been for my duty as a host — ^never mind, I have a good 
memory. But enough of this. And, however disagreeable 
the incident, it should not make us forget the modest 
reveillon awaiting our coming. Allans! Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have the honor to lead the way." 

With ceremonious courtesy the host offered his arm to 
Madame Papineau, and, to the strains of music, the guests 
entered the dining-room, in the centre of which was a long 
table. The bright and mellow light from the chandeliers 
hanging from the ceiling flashed upon the silver and gold 
dinner service, emitting sparkling rays upon the appetizing 
and artistically arranged food with which the table was 
loaded. 

The clink of glasses gave evidence that every one was 
enjoying the feast, and that for the time Gray and his 
scaffold were miles from their thoughts. 

My dear Baron," said M. Papineau in a cheerful tone, 
I have been thinking to myself that if this display of 
plentitude represents the ordinary bounty of our country- 
men, I shall be tempted to drop out of politics and take up 
farming." 

"I am positive our cause would lose by the change, sir," 
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replied M. de Tavemier. **But given the honor to entertain 
one of our most popular and illustrious compatriots, the 
Mirabeau of the French-Canadian people, one must needs 
be generous." 

Applause greeted these words, and the leader blushed 
with pleasure. At that time Papineau was recognized as 
the leading political spirit of the revolutionary movement, 
which had for its object the overthrow of the government 
and his own election as President of the new republic. 

"Thank you, my dear Baron. One can easily see that 
you have not forgotten your training in old French courtesy 
since you have taken up your abode in this savage 
country. Is it not your opinion. Monsieur le Chevalier de 
Lorimier ?" 

The young aristocrat made an approbative sign. 

"Ye«, many of us still adhere to the time-honored polite- 
ness of our forefathers. But, unfortunately, there are 
certain people who possess singular ideas in regard to 
civility/' 

"Wait a minute, ChevaKer!" spoke up Dr. Masson. 
"This applies only to a very small number of the French 
people. Especially are our peasants the most polite people 
in the world. Apropos, let me relate a story to prove my 
assertion : 

"One afternoon last summer two of our good habitants 
were returning from the market-place in the city, where 
they had sold some of the products of their farms, and. 
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naturally, having made a good sale, they invested some 
surplus cash in a few bumpers. The little mare ambled 
along at her usual gait up the country road, and the men 
sucked at their short, blackened clay pipes in silence. Our 
peasants are not great chatterers, you know. Suddenly one 
of the farmers took off his hat and bowed. A moment 
later he bowed once more, and kept up the performance at 
short intervals. 

"At last, his companion, who watched him with wonder- 
ing surprise, asked him : 

" *Say, you, why are you shaking your head and taking 
your hat off every minute ?' 

" 'One must be polite, my man. Tm bowing to the 
people we meet.* 

"'Where d'ye see any people? I don't notice that you 
are loaded any more than usual.' 

" 'You're full yourself,' answered the old fellow. 'Here, 
you old dotard/ pomting a finger to the roadside, 'ain't this 
a gent?' 

" 'That ?' cried the other, in disgust. "You confounded 
idiot, that's a fence-post !' " 

A general laugh greeted the story. 

Blanche and Philippe, who sat at the other end of the 
table and barely touched their food, had up to this time 
appeared to be entirely forgetful of their surroundings. 
But at the hilarity of the guests they looked up and smiled, 
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though probably neither had heard or understood a single 
word. 

"Good!'' said Dr. Masson. "Our lovers have awakened 
from their lethargy. As a further salutary measure, I 
prescribe a short season of dancing. "What say you, 
Baron ?" 

"Your orders shall be obeyed, doctor," gaily replied M. 
de Tavemier, who rpse. 

Polkas, quadrilles, and lanciers succeeded one another 
without interruption until the hour of separation. 

While the ladies adjusted their hats and wraps with the 
scrupulous care known only to themselves, the men formed 
in a group and talked earnestly. 

"Gentlemen," began M. Papineau, "I fear the outcome of 
the scene which has taken place. All of us are only too well 
acquainted with the Governor-General, and we may rest 
assured that he is not the man either to overlook or forget 
the alleged insult given to his nephew, who will probably 
relate the occurrence as he sees fit. Were I in your place, 
M. Champagne, I should seek a safe abode and remain in 
hiding for a time. It will only be for a short period, 
though," he added significantly. 

The men looked at one another as if comprehending the 
speaker's meaning. Philippe gave a mute assent. 

"Now, Baron," continued M. Papineau, "I pray you 
and Mademoiselle de Tavemier to accept our most sincere 
thanks for your kind and cordial hospitality." 
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In a few moments, with the affability and exquisite 
politeness always so well observed by their ancestors, the 
guests departed. 

The last to leave were Philippe and Edouard and Dr. 
Masson and his daughter. 

Dumas drew close to Irene and murmured : 

"Shall I have the pleasure to see you again, mademoi- 
selle?" 

"Certainly, monsieur. Besides," with a bewitching look, 
*'we love to fight, do we not ?" 

Without waiting for a reply the young girl ran up to her 
father, who was on his way, leaving the lawyer overjoyed. 

"You will think of me, Blanche, will you not?" said 
Champagne softly, as he pressed the girl's hand tenderly 
within his own. 

"Always and forever, my friend," she answered with an 
adorable smile. 

"Adieu, M. le Baron. Once more, forgive me." 

"Do not speak of it. Au revoir, not adieu, and please 
present my respects to your father and mother," and M. de 
Tavemier cordially shook hands with the young man, as 
well as with Arthur, who had refused to join the guests 
during the evening, preferring to take a rest. The lad, for 
one reason or another, had attached his snowshoes to his 
back and was now waiting reins in hand. 

A last farewell and the travelers started homeward. 

"Father," said Blanche, meditatively, when the two had 
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returned to the library, "father, I have a presentiment that 
something will happen to our friends." 

"Do no worry over such idle fancies, my dear girl," 
replied the Baron. "These young men can take care of 
themselves." 

Mademoiselle de Tavemier shook her head and sighed 
deeply. 



CHAPTER X 

WHAT HAPPENED ON THE ROAD 

"Are you aware of the fact, Philippe, that we haven't seen 
the inside of a bed for more than forty-eight hours?'* 
remarked Dumas to his friend. 

The two men were seated in the rear of the sleigh. 
Arthur occupied the front seat and carelessly held the reins, 
letting the mare settle down to the steady and continuous 
dogged trot of the country horse. 

The moon shone in all its splendor, making nearly every 
object plainly visible about. It was cold, but not sufficiently 
to prevent conversation between hardy Canadians. 

"You are right, Edouard," assented Champagne. "I 
must acknowledge, though, that I do not feel the least 
fatigued." 

"Nothing strange about that, my friend. We certainly 
had an eventful evening, and the reaction hasn't come yet. 
That Englishman undoubtedly made things lively for a few 
minutes, and that Saxon vassal story of yours made him 
see red. I am almost sorry I didn't knock him down. But 
that hardly would have been the thing to do, if only out of 
respect for the ladies. Hello! We have arrived at the 
village. What is that, Philippe?" 

Dumas pointed with his finger to a cone-shaped wall of 
timber and rough stones. Near the top was a large plane 
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with arms spread. The structure stood on the bank of the 
Saint Lawrence River, a shprt distance from the main road, 
and cast a dark shadow upon the frozen waters. 

"That/' replied Champagne, "is an old historical fort." 

"Historical? There must be a story connected with the 
place. Let me hear it, Philippe. You were raised here 
and therefore must be familiar with happenings. Like 
many of my countrymen, I am ashamed to confess that my 
knowledge of our home history is limited. I do not even 
know the origin of the word 'Canada'. We are told some- 
thing about a good old Indian chief named Kanata, but I 
have never heard the name mentioned in our schools. So, 
old fellow, tell me about the fort. In the midst of this dead 
calm a story will sound good. Go ahead, I am listening." 

"This is not a legend, my friend," said Champagne after 
a moment's meditation, "but an historical fact. When M. 
de Frontenac was Governor-General of la Nouvelle France, 
about the end of the seventeenth century, this little fort, 
which we are just leaving behind us, was attacked by a 
band of about fifty Iroquois. The commander of the fort 
and his wife were absent, and the forty soldiers forming the 
garrison were out hunting. 

"The only ones left in the place were the daughter of the 
commander, Marie Magdeleine de Vercheres, aged fourteen; 
two younger brothers, two sentries, and an octogenarian. 
"Magdeleine was outside at the time and a short distance 
away when she saw the Indians approaching. They fired 
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at hei', but she succeeded in reaching the fort and closing 
the heavy door without being wounded. 

"In the meantime the sentries had nm away. Nothing 
undaunted, the young girl seized three muskets, gave one 
to each of her brothers and the old man, and remarked: 
'Let us fight till death. Let us not forget that our father 
has taught us that noblemen were bom to shed their blood 
for God and their king.' 

"She then loaded a cannon and fired it. For eight days 
this child-heroine defended the fort over which floated the 
French banner fleur-de-lis. Stimulated by her courage and 
bravery, the boys and the old man fought with stubborn- 
ness. Never for a moment were the Iroquois allowed to 
approach the fort. Finally Captain de la Monnerie with 
forty men from another fort came to the rescue and put the 
Indians to flight. 

"Today the old fort has been converted into a windmill, 
where the farmers bring their grain to be ground. The 
spot will ever remain a monument to the memory of Made- 
moiselle de Vercheres. Had it not been for her heroism, a 
general massacre would have followed."- 

"What a noble girl !" said Edouard. "Canada should be 
proud of her Jeanne d'Arc." 

By this time the travelers had reached the outskirts of 
the village and entered the long stretch of deserted road 
leading to the Champagne homestead. 

Arthur sat as immovable as a statue, and, if he had heard 
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the talk behind him, he did not appear to give the slightest 
heed to it. Only the clear ringing of the sleigh bells dis- 
turbed the silence. 

This state of things apparently did not appeal to Dumas's 
nature, for he remarked suddenly: 

"Have you ever been to Siberia, Philippe?" 

His friend looked up in surprise. 

"Why, no. But what an absurd question." 

"These surroundings appear to me tonight like a second 
edition of the Czar's northern paradise. I understand they 
make it pretty hot for plotters in cold Russia." 

Champagne smiled quizzically. 

"You seem to forget, my dear Edouard, that we're doing 
something in the line of plotting ourselves." 

"No, I do not forget, and in proof of it I spoke of Siberia. 
Apropos, what are we going to doi* Our high-strung 
Governor and his all-worthy nephew will surely honor us 
with their delicate attentions." 

"There is no doubt of it, but in the meantime we will 
endeavor to keep at a respectful distance from their soft 
clutches. When opportunity presents itself, as it surely 
will, then " 

Champagne could not finish the sentence. 

The sleigh was just rounding a bend in the road made 
by heaping snow when several crouching forms sprang 
from concealment. Two of them grasped the bridle of the 
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mare and brought her to an abrupt stop. The others rushed 
to the sleigh. 

The suddenness of the attack and the shock brought a 
state of confusion to the occupants of the sleigh. 

Realizing their danger, Philippe and Edouard made 
desperate efforts to defend themselves. But, hampered by 
the thick fur robes which reached from the bottom of the 
sleigh to their chins, they were powerless. 

Heavy canes wielded by powerful arms crashed upon the 
heads of the young men and they fell back unconscious. 

At the same time Arthur was knocked senseless and 
pitched headforemost from his seat into the roadside. 

**Well done, my lads !" cried one of the assailants, whose 
features, like those of the others, were concealed by a thick 
scarf. "Well done! You shall be rewarded for this good 
woric. Ah! Monsieur Champagne, you turned the first 
trick, but you reckoned without your humble servant. I 
have your son now and your turn will come sooner than you 
expect. Mireau is too clever for you. Let me see how 
that fellow is over there in the snow bank." 

Mireau walked up to where lay the inanimate form of 
Arthur and rolled him over with his boot. 

"He won't give us any more trouble — he is dead beyond 
resuscitation. More joy for you, Monsieur Champagne !" 

The scoundrel laughed fiendishly. 

"Here you fellows," he ordered his men ; "bind the law- 
yers and be particular as to the knots being tight." 
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With alacrity the brutes obeyed and a moment later the 
prisoners, who were still unconscious, were securely bound 
and rolled up in the blankets at the bottom of the sleigh. 

"Good, boys!" acknowledged Mireau, as he watched the 
proceedings. "The patriots will enjoy a good sleep and for- 
get politics. Ah ! ah ! old Mireau knows how to take good 
care of his friends. And now, wJth or without M. Jean- 
Baptiste's permission, Til borrow his horse and sleigh and 
move along. Get in, fellows, and pile in anywhere." 

Without any further delay, the brute mounted on the 
driver's seat, seized the reins, and applied the whip to the 
horse. 



CHAPTER XI 



TO THt RESCUE 



After the departure of his son, Jean-Baptiste Champagne 
had prevailed upon the three friends, Petit, Jarret, and 
McGillicuddy, to keep him company. The last two prob- 
ably had imbibed a little too freely of the farmer's private 
stock during the evening, for they had stretched themselves 
in an obscure corner, and used a carpet for covering. 

Champagne and Petit were quietly conversing without 
paying the slightest attention to the sleepers. 

Suddenly a deafening noise burst in the midst of the 
night's stillness, a noise similar to the growling of half a 
dozen hungry dogs fighting for the possession of a bone. 
Bijou, believing himself attacked by natural enemies, joined 
in the chorus. 

Astounded, the two speakers abruptly ceased their con- 
versation and blocked their ears. 

The children, in an adjoining room, startled from their 
slumber, cried out in fear. 

"What in Hades is that racket?" shouted the farmer. 
"Are the ren^ades attacking us, Charles? Hey, there, 
children, stop your bawling ! Close your trap. Bijou ! I am 
going after my gun — we've got to defend ourselves !*' 

Laughing heartily, Charles stopped him. 

"There's no cause for alarm, M. Baptiste. Why, it's 
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only Jarret playing an Indian war dance with his nasal 
organ and the Irishman beating the tattoo." 

"War dance be hanged !" swore the farmer. "Say rather 
a sawmill or a boiler factory in full swing. I don't want 
my house demolished like the walls of Jericho that our 
priest told us about. Say, Charles, can you do anjrthing 
to stop these volcanoes? I can't hear myself think." 

"If it pleases you, I may try." 

Going to the iced water-pails in the entry outside of the 
kitchen, Charles returned with two dippers ful of cold water. 
Deliberately he poured the contents on each of the snorer's 
faces, and without any regard for Mrs. Champagne's nice 
carpets. 

The din stopped as if by magic. Hercules simply 
grunted acknowledgment of the dose and turned over, but 
the Irishman jumped up with a start, rubbed his eyes, and 
stammered out in a thick voice : 

"Thank ye, but Oi take mine shtraight, sorl" 

After uttering these words, he dropped into his former 
position and sank into a peaceful slumber. 

"Good Lord!" said Jean-Baptiste, breathing a sigh of 
relief. "It was time it ended, for I am almost deaf. That 
was a fine remedy, Charles, as there's nothing like an iced 
bath for drunkards. But it's the old lady who'll have a 
thing or two to say about her carpets and clean floor. Bah ! 
All these things go with New Year's Day. And now, if 
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you say so, Charles, we'll light up again and wait for the 
boys." 

He stretched himself in his armchair and placidly lit 
his pipe. His companion followed the example. But they 
had reckoned without the law of nature. Exhausted by 
the day's events, the two men were soon lost in slumber- 
land. 

The silence was broken only by the heavy breathing of 
the sleepers and the purring of the cat snugly curled up 
between the dog's paws as the latter rested quietly by the 
stove. 

The softy flickering light from the candles cast a shadow 
over the room, creating a semi-obscurity. Even the cuckoo 
in the old wooden clock chirping the early morning hours 
failed to disturb the sleepers. 

Outside all was calm. Prom the sky, laden with scintil- 
lating stars, the moon inundated the powdered snow with 
its luminous rays. The air was shaq) and biting — sm ideal 
Canadian winter early mom. 

Suddenly, the flip-flap of snowshoes broke the stillness of 
the hour. A steady moving figure appeared on the road 
leading to the old homestead, seemingly the objective point 
of the runner's destination. 

Then the man — for such it proved to be — renewed his 
exertions. Elbows tightly pressed against the body, his 
respiration hoarse, the hardy snowshoer made a supreme 
effort and a moment later fell headlong against the door. 
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The noise of the fall, which set the dog barking, awoke 
the whole household, and the men made a rush for the 
door, which was quickly opened by the excited farmer. He 
picked up the now senseless man in his brawny arms and 
hurriedly carried him inside. 

"Arthur, my son!" he cried, as he recognized the blood- 
less features of the lad. "Arthur!" he repeated, as if 
unable to grasp the situation. "Quick, mother; attend to 
him." 

The good woman, terribly agitated, hurried to her hus- 
band's side. Aided by the others, Arthur was soon rid of 
his snowshoes and divested of his outer clbthingL They 
then rubbed the boy's temples with snow. The lad sighed 
weakly and opened his eyes. 

"Here, Arthur," said his father, "drink this." 

And he held out a steaming-hot cupful of sweetened rum. 

The draught brought the blood back to the lad's cheeks 
and he breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

"What has happened?" queried Jean-Baptiste, all agita* 
tion and anxiety. "Where's Philippe; where's Edouard? 
Answer quickly." 

Making an effort, the lad rose from the couch on which 
he had been laying and stood on his feet. In a trembling 
voice he answered: 

"Arrested !" 

"Arrested!" chorused his listeners, in consternation. 
"Impossible ! But how ? Come, speak quickly I" 
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"It was this way," explained Arthur more firmly. "We 
left M. de Tavemier's house after midnight. Nothing 
happened until we had passed through the village. The 
mare had settled down to a jog trot. I held the reins, while 
my brother and his friend sat on the rear seat. Just as we 
rounded a snow bank, several black devils sprang up, one 
of whom grabbed the mare. And then, Holy Virgin ! before 
1 had time to think, I got a blow on the head that made me 
see more lighted candles than I ever saw in our church." 

Arthur stopped, rubbed his head, and made a grimace. 

"What then?" cried the father, thoroughly excited. 
'•Don't waste time making faces! I know it hurts — ^but 
talk as fast as you can." 

"Well," the boy resumed, "the blow knocked me in the 
snow on the roadside. Although I could hear and see, I 
couldn't move. I saw Philippe and Edouard jump up, but 
they were knocked out at once. There was no chance to 
defend ourselves. Then I heard a voice order the ruffians 
to tie up the prisoners. The leader came up and kicked me 
and said I was dead. If I ever catch the bandit — ^that's all ! 
Anyway, they got in the sleigh, whipped the horse, and 
started like blazes in the direction of the village ol 
Varennes. As soon as I regained my strength I put on 
my snowshoes, which fortunately I had tied on my back, and 
ran here as quickly as I could." 

An ominous silence followed the young fellow's narra- 
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tion. Then in a voice terrible in its calmness Champagne 
asked : 

"Arthur, did you recognize any of those scoundrels?" 

"I am quite sure the leader was Mireau. I knew him by 
his voice, although his features were hidden by a scarf." 

"I thought as much," murmured the farmer. "And you 
said they went in the direction of Varennes?" 

"Yes, father." 

"Well, then," thundered the old man, "there's no time to 
be lost. We must overtake them and rescue the prisoners. 
Petit, put on a pair of snowshoes and, as fast as your long 
legs can carry you, cut across fields, go to Boucherville, and 
notify Captain Viger to get his men ready to intercept 
Mireau. In the meantime Jarret, the Irishman, and myself 
will follow you in the sleigh." 

"Oh ; father, please let me go with you," pleaded Arthur. 
"I have such a good chance to use my new gun, and I want 
to say a word to Mireau." The lad's eyes flashed danger- 
ously. 

"{But, my son, you are in no condition to start on the 
journey." 

"Do not fear, father; I'm still strong. Besides, I'll rest 
at the bottom of the sleigh." 

"Very well. Get ready. Bring out the weapons and see 
that they are loaded. I'll go and hitch the horse." 

The farmer ran out. 

Meanwhile Petit prepared himself for the long trip, while 
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Jarret in a mixture of French, English, Latin and unlimited 
gesticulations finally managed to make McGillicuddy 
acquainted with the situation. 

Jerry executed a wild dance. 

"Meerro!' he shouted, "the murtherin' baste! Oi'm wit' 
ye! But, say, Baydoo, we look as if we had bin takin' a 
bawth. Oi don't remember goin' in swimmin'." 

Hercules felt of his clothes and stared, open-mouthed. 

"Bonguienne! You're right, McGIick. But how did it 
happen? Sure, it's some mean trick of that long-legged 
atheist, I bet." 

Jarret shot angry glances at Charles, who, being busy 
tying his snowshoes, pretended not to hear. 

In a few minutes the fanner returned, leaving his horse 
and sleigh at the door, and hastily proceeded to dress. 
Before departing, he kissed his wife and the children. 

"Oh! Baptiste," sobbed the faithful woman, "save our 
poor son. But be careful for yourself." 

"Do not worry, my dear. A true Canadian father knows 
his duty, and his life is nothing when his wife or children 
are concerned. Pray rather for the bandits whom we are 
chasing, and we'll get them sure. Farewell! All ready? 
Put the guns in the sleigh. Here, Charles, take this pistol 
and don't be afraid to use it. Now, come on !" 

Arthur and the two men sprang into the waiting sleigh. 
The farmer followed and seized the reins. 

"Now, Petit," he warned, "move fast and do not forget 
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Captain Viger. You will get there ahead of tis, for a man 
on snowshoes can outdistance a horse on a long run. 
Adieu I" 

With a sign that he understood, Charles started his long 
legs in motion and ran like a deer across country. 

Bidding a last farewell to his family. Champagne applied 
the whip vigorously on the horse, a powerful Norman 
animal, which, unaccustomed to such harsh treatment, 
started at a mad gallop. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE ATTACK AND THE RESCUE 

BoucHERViLLE, situated a few miles from Montreal, was at 
this time hardly worthy of the name of village. It boasted 
of only a few houses scattered along the southern bank of 
the Saint Lawrence River. But, skirting the village, were 
large and rich farms now completely hidden by the deep 
snow. 

Captain Bonaventure Viger lived alone in one of the 
small cottages erected on the shore. Well built, shaggy 
as a bear, with piercing eyes and gray hair, he was a fine 
specimen of the type of the old soldier. Swearing and 
grumbling appeared to be his favorite pastimes, but this 
did not prevent him from being a staunch patriot who had 
given many proofs of his loyalty to the cause. The Captain 
was as much esteemed by the patriots as he was hated by 
the Bureaucrats, and that meant a great deal. 

Dawn was just breaking, and Viger slept, stretched on 
his folding bed. Owing to the vigorous snoring of the 
sleeper, the dog, his sole companion, had sought refuge in 
an obscure corner as far away as possible. 

Suddenly a terrific pounding on the door awakened the 
Captain with a start. For a moment he looked around in 
astonishment. The pounding continued more and more 
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formidably, which, with the dog's growling, did not con- 
tribute materially to the good humor of 'the soldier. 

At last, he jumped up and swore like a real trooper. 

"Thousand thunders!" he roared. "What in Hades is 
this din? Hey, there! Stop breaking in that door! Does 
the lunatic think Fm deaf? Confound that dog! Cut out 
that howling, Tiger!" 

But the din redoubled in intensity. 

Swearing volubly, the Captain hastily put on some cloth- 
ing and strode to the door, which he violently opened. 

Before he had a chance to know what was coming, a tall, 
gaunt individual, whose breath came out in short, quick 
gasps and who swayed at a dangerous angle on his long 
legs, fell into the astounded soldier's arms. 

"Thunder and lightning!" growled the Captain, as he 
grasped the half-fainting form and threw it on the couch. 
"What's the matter with you ? Hope you didn't come here 
to croak, did you? Here, wait until I rid you of these 
infernal snowshoes and then you'll swallow regular 
rations." 

The Captain produced the "rations" in the shape of a 
long bottle, and in a few minutes the visitor had recovered 
his breath. In jerking tones he addressed his grumbling 
host : 

Are you Captain Viger?" 

Himself — ^no one else — in jacket, drawers, and bare feet. 
Satisfied ? Yes ? Now go on !" 
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"Very well. Please listen to me and pardon the intrusion 
which mtrst be a conundrum to you. I shall explain at 
once. My name is Charles Petit and I have a message 
from M. Jean-Baptiste Champagne, who is coming as fast 
as his horse can gallop." 

"Old Man Baptiste! What has happened? He is isn't 
trying to make a new racing record, is he?" 

"No, but his son Philippe and Edouard Dumas have been 
attacked and made prisoners." 

"Attacked and prisoners! What are you talking about? 
How, and by whom?" 

"On the road, and by Mireau. 

When he heard the hated name, the trooper swore so 
frightfully that the dog stole away. 

"What I By that dirty, mean traitor ? How I would like 
to lay my hands on that vermin !" 

"This is the very chance that I have come to offer you. 
Captain." 

"Good! I'm your man and I'll take the job. Now tell 
me the particulars while I finish dressing." 

Petit related the past events, beginning with Mireau's 
visit to the farm, his expulsion, Arthur's adventure, and 
finally how he had been ordered to come and notify Captain 
Viger. Before the latter, who was now fully dressed, had 
time to express an opinion, the noise of a galloping horse 
mingled with the jingling of sleigh bells broke upon the 
quietness of the early mom. 

(5) 
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The Captain ran to the door, which he quickly opened. 

"Here they are! Thousand cannons! They didn't die 
on the road!" 

The new arrivals, covered with snow, lost no time in 
entering. Arthur, who had remained behind, wrapped the 
horse with a heavy blanket. In spite of the freezing tem- 
perature, the noble animal was white with foam. 

"How do you do. Father Baptiste.'*" said Viger, as he 
grasped the honest farmer's hand and shook it warmly. 

"Very well, thank you. Captain, and I am glad to see you 
looking as solid as an oak tree. But let us lose no time with 
unnecessary words. Quick action is what is needed. Petit 
made you acquainted with the situation, did he not?" 

"Yes." 

"Good! Now, what's to be done?" 

"I'm ready to do anything. What would you suggest?" 

"I do not suggest anything. I say we must rescue my 
son and his friend at any cost. You have some men on 
whom we can depend, have you not?" 

Viger meditated an instant. 

"Why, yes," he finally said. "I think I can fix things. 
Wait here for me. Til be back as soon as possible." 

Grabbing a hat near at hand, he hurried out. After 
what seemed an interminable age to the anxiously waiting 
men, but in reality a short time, Captain Viger returned. 
He was followed by nineteen hardy young fellows on horse- 
back. Each was armed with a carbine and all appeared 
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determined. Champagne and his companions rushed out to 
meet the troop. 

"Good news!" cried the Captain. "A courier from a 
patriot has just arrived, and he tells me that the prisoners, 
escorted by a cavalry detachment, are on their way to 
Montreal. Naturally they must pass here." 

"Hurrah!" shouted Champagne, and the cry was taken 
up by the others. 

"Get us some horses, Viger." 

The Captain spoke to one of his men, who turned and 
galloped away. 

Meantime the farmer had taken the guns from the sleigh 
and handed one to each of his companions. 

"I see you are provided wpth the real instruments," 
laughed the Captain. "So much the better, for the dance 
will be all the merrier. But here are your horses," he 
added, as the young patriot returned, leading five horses 
crudely saddled. 

Now," resumed Captain Viger, when all were mounted, 
let us arrange our plans. We cannot possibly wait for the 
English here, s^s it would put the village in danger in case 
of failure. There's but one thing to do : we'll go and meet 
the enemy and attack them at a favorable spot." 

"Anything suits me," declared Champagne. "All I ask is 
to get a close look at the escort. Forward !" 

"Forward!" repeated the men in chorus. 

The little troop started eastwjard at a brisk gallop. They 
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proceeded about three miles, and came to a small wood 
bordering the roadway opposite a large farm. It was 
decided to await and attack the foe here. 

Captain Viger ordered the men to dismount and secure 
the horses. The party took advantageous positions and 
scattered themselves behind the trees, where they knelt in 
breathless silence. 

The suspense was not of long duration. 

A troop of cavalry numbering some fifty men, surround- 
ing a horse and sleigh that Champagne recognized as his 
own property, was approaching at a slow pace. 

The cavalrymen had now arrived to within a few steps 
where the patriots lay in ambush, when Viger, followed by 
half a dozen men with weapons in hand, stepped out and 
barred the road. 

"Halt !" cried the Captain. "In the name of the people, 
surrender your prisoners !" 

At this unexpected obstruction the commanding officer 
of the detachment halted in amazement. 

To see half a dozen men, clothed in homespun garments, 
with blue woolen bonnets for headgears, and be ordered to 
halt and deliver up his prisoners seemed to him the height 
of absurdity. His breath was fairly taken away. So, rising 
upon his stirrups, he swore and shouted : 

"Damn you ! Get out of the way, you pack of idiots, or 
ril make mincemeat out of your carcasses !*' 
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The sarcasm had no effect upon Captain Viger, who 
repeated : 

"In the name of the people, surrender the prisoners!" 

"What a blawsted fool!" blurted out the officer. "Just 
wait, I'll surrender something else. Attention! Make 
ready! F " 

The remainder of the order was drowned by sharp 
detonations coming from the woods. Simultaneously, 
without waiting for orders, the patriots had opened fire, and 
several cavaliers tumbled off their mounts. 

The redcoats, however, rallied and their fire wounded two 
men standing in the middle of the road. 

At the same time the patriots, from behind their sheltered 
positions, kept up an incessant fire. 

Volley after volley was poured into the enemy, making 
havoc and decimating the ranks. Frightened by the shots, 
horses reared and ran away, despite the frantic efforts of 
their cavaliers to hold them in check. 

As if coming from hundreds of throats, the attacking 
party let out terrifying cries : 

"Forward, patriots! Death to the redcoats and the 
traitors! Kill! Kill!" 

These cries, together with the deadly aim of the shooters, 
created utmost confusion among the detachment. The 
redcoats became convinced that they were being attacked 
by a large number of men. 
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Quickly grasping the situation, Viger shouted orders as 
if in reality he commanded an army, and his men increased 
their fire, yelling like wild Indians. 

Realizing the futility of either attacking or defending 
themselves against an invisible foe, the commanding officer 
shouted an order. The detachment wheeled and, picking up 
their killed and wounded, retreated. 

Amidst the din, a man, garbed in a half-military, half- 
civilian dress, was observed to draw a pistol from its holster 
and aim it at the prisoners, who were bound and helpless 
in the sleigh, the horse having been shot. 

A frightful oath burst from the farmer's lips. 

"Mireau!" he vociferated. "The infamous cur!" 

With a quick movement he brought his gun to his 
shoulder. 

But, as rapid has had been his action, some one else; had 
been quicker. 

A flash, instantly followed by an explosion, almost 
blinded and deafened Jean-Baptiste. 

At the same time, uttering an agonizing howl of pain, the 
spy dropped his pistol, rose on his stirrups as if a red-hot 
spike had burst through the saddle, and disappeared, carried 
away by the maddened horse. 

Champagne turned. 

"Good for you, Arthur!" he cried, as he recognized his 
son in the grinning lad holding his smoking rifle in his 
hand. "You didn't aim high enough, though." 
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"I didn't have time," said the boy. "Anyway, Tm sure 
the brute won't sit with comfort for some time. Whew! 
How it must smart!" 

The fighting was ended, and the patriots had won their 
first victory. 

The prisoners were soon released from their bonds and 
fell into the arms of their parents and friends amid 
universal joy. The liberated men thanked effusively their 
rescuers and warmly shook hands all around. 

"Father, my brave father!" And Philippe, his voice 
strangled by emotion, embraced the farmer. 

"Well, well, you didn't think we would leave you rot in 
prison, did you ? We made haste and it appears we arrived 
in time, and " 

"Come," interrupted Viger; "let us move away from this 
place. There's no telling when those red devils may come 
back, as they surely will." 

"Hey! Captain," some one cried, "you are wounded." 

"Bah! Only the end of my little finger taken off by a 
bullet, for which I repaid the sender in full. Come ! For- 
ward, march!" 

The little troop cantered off with their wounded, who 
were not seriously hurt. Philippe and Edouard rode on 
eiach side of the farmer, who told the two friends of the 
incidents leading to their rescue. 

"And now, Philippe, let me hear what happened to you 
boy«." 
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"There isn't much to tell, father. Edouard and 1 were 
knocked senseless. When we recovered our senses, we 
found ourselves bound and nearly choked by a heavy robe 
thrown over us. We didn't hear or see anything until the 
shots rang out and we were rescued. I don't care for a 
narrower escape. But what I cannot understand is how 
Mireau could have known of our movements." 

Jean-Baptiste shook his head. 

'God only knows." 

'Or the devil, the scoundrel's nearest relative," put in 
Edouard. 

The two men smiled. Then the farmer called to the 
Captain : 

'Hey! Viger. Where are we going?" 

'To my house, where we will celebrate in good French 
fashion," was the reply, which met with general approba- 
tion. 

"Say, Makeglincly," observed Jarret, who was riding in 
the rear, flanked by his two friends ; "say^ how doe yew lak 
de powdair, hey, Jerree?" 

"Me name is McGillicuddy, Misther Baydoo," replied the 
Irishman in an injured tone. 

"And me name is Hercules Jarret, Misthair Make-Mec- 

Mag-clig " He stopped and glared, while the others 

laughed. 

"Very will, Misther Hurcoolees Jar-ray, Oi'U forgive ye. 
But ye was sayin'?" 



"] 
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"How yew lak de powdair," smiled Hercules, now 
pacified by Jerry's good humor. 

"Will, Oi can't say it's bad, but Oi prefer r-r-rhum !" 

The victorious and happy men had now arrived at 
Captain Viger's home. 



CHAPTER XIII 



FOR LIBERTY 



Very little sleep was enjoyed at Captain Viger's house that 
night. Throughout the afternoon and until late in the 
evening a large number of people roundabout, young and 
old, men, women, and children, had come to offer con- 
gratulations to Philippe and Edouard on their escape. 
Many were the toasts offered and drunk. In their enthu- 
siasm the visitors signified their willingness to enroll under 
the banner of the patriots, on condition that they would be 
permitted to hang Mireau at the end of a rope. Philippe 
readily promised and assured them that they would be 
called upon in a short time, an assurance received with loud 
cheers. 

In the morning, following an early breakfast. Captain 
Viger and his guests had a conference. 

"It is hardly necessary," said the Captain, "to point out 
the danger of remaining in this locality. As a matter of 
fact, I am surprised that the redcoats haven't already put 
in an appearance." 

"Let them come," exclaimed Dumas. "I am not a vin- 
dictive man, as a rule, but after having been knocked on the 
head, trussed up like a herring, nearly choked to death, and 
used as a cushion imder the feet of police highwaymen, a 
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nice little fight would be a welcomed event. Don't you 
think so, Philippe?" 

His friend nodded affirmatively. 

"I share your opinion, Edouard. Nevertheless, the hour 
has not struck yet, and I do not think our adversaries are 
anxious to begin the fight, unless in stronger numbers. Our 
little adventure of yesterday has proven the patriots' temper 
and given our enemies food for thought. In the meantime 
let us profit by the delay and prepare ourselves. The first 
blow must be a telling one. So I propose that we leave this 
place at once and make Saint Denis our headquarters. The 
village is the home of Dr. Nelson, who is a true patriot and 
beloved by all. With his help we will raise an army and 
then fight until death for the sacred cause of liberty." 

"Bravo!" cried Viger. "This is a good plan, and I am 
with you heart and soul. On my part, I will cram our 
peasants' heads full of military doctrine and facts. And, 
thunder and lightning! discipline, nothing but discipline — 
that's my motto. We will then communicate with the Sons 
of Liberty in Montreal. At the first sign of hostilities we 
will join you at Saint Denis. And there, thousand devils, we 
shall charge! Death to the rascally renegades!" 

These vehement words were greeted with enthusiasm 
and received unanimous assent. 

"Now that we have come to an understanding," declared 
Jean-Baptiste, "let us get away. I am going back to the 
farm with Arthur and put everything in readiness to meet 
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any future emergency. Million thunders ! There won't be 
any need of notifying nor pulling me by the toes when the 
dance starts. Come! Adieu, Viger, and many thanks for 
your help. But, say, as I cannot give up my sleigh, you'll 
have to lend one to Philippe and his party." 

"Everything I own belongs to the cause and therefore is 
at your disposal," replied the Captain, as he shook hands 
all around. "And the proof of it is that I have anticipated 
your wishes — a conveyance in charge of a patriot is waiting 
at the door. Good luck and au revoir, my friends." 

"Au revoir. Captain. We shall not forget your kindness 
and hospitality, and that we owe you our lives." 

"Halt! Never speak of this if you wish to remain my 
friends. At the review, comrades!" 

The farmer and Arthur at once departed for the home 
farm. 

Philippe and his four friends took an opposite direction. 

They had barely proceeded a couple of miles when they 
saw a man on horseback coming toward them at full speed. 
The cavalier brought his horse to an abrupt stop a few feet 
from the sleigh and barred the road. As abruptly he spoke 
to the travelers, using the peculiar speech of some of the 
peasants : 

"Any among you people who are called M'sieu Philippe 
Champagne and M'sieu Edouard Dumas?" 
Philippe hesitated a moment before he replied: 
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"Admitting that you are not on the wrong road, my 
friend, what do you wish?" 

"In the first place, I want to know to whom Fm talking. 
I have big news to tell." 

"Very well, I admit that we are those whom you seek. 
Speak quickly, as we are in a hurry." 

The young peasant, heavy and thick set, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"You're no more in a hurry than I am, bagasse \ Fve 
been running at a big gallop more than two hours to get 
hold of you. But that ain't it. M'sieu Papineau, our great 
man, says to me : *Titoine,' he says, *Titoine, climb on your 
mare and run at a big gallop to meet my friends, M'sieu 
Champagne and M'sieu Dumas, who are at Boucherville. 
Tell them that yesterday's fight is known by everybody and 
to come dare-dare at Saint Charles, where pure patriots are 
awaiting and will take care of them.' One, two, three, 
bagasse, and I shove the spurs ini the mare's belly and she 
runs like the devil. Here I be. Do we move or move 
not?" 

Philippe exchanged swift glances with his companions 
and replied, laughing: 

"We move! One moment: What is your name, my 
friend?" 

"Antoine Maynard, at your service, m'sieu." 

"Ah ! your name is not unknown to me, and I have heard 
of you as a staunch patriot." 
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"There are many more, m'sieu, and don't forget it," 
replied the messenger. "Come on! Follow me!" 

The travelers resumed the trip. 

"Saint Charles or Saint Denis is immaterial to me," 
grunted Jarret, who sat on the knees of his two friends and 
nearly crushed them under his ponderous weight, "so long 
as I get something to eat and drink mightly quickly — 
quickumr 

"Better keep that big jaw of yours tight," chuckled Petit, 
"for your nose is in danger when that machinery is in 
motion !" 

Whatever Hercules intended to say or do was prevented 
by a sudden jolt on turning a sharp bend in the road. 

Saint Charles, on the southern bank of the Richelieu 
River, was reached shortly before noon. The new arrivals 
found the village streets alive with people and all full of 
excitement. 

As soon as the young men were recognized a shout went 
up, they were quickly surrounded, and their hands were 
shaken until they ached. 

Finally, in spite of their protestations, they were hoisted 
on the shoulders of stalwart men and carried in triumph to 
a house which had been transformed into headquarters for 
the patriots. Here they were greeted by the popular 
leaders of the day : Papineau, Nelson, Brown, O'Callaghan, 
and others. 

These men had gathered at Saint Charles, where a call 
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had been issued to the patriots of the surrounding country 
to meet and protest against the government. 

"Welcome, gentlemen," said Papineau, "and let us thank 
God you have escaped from the hands of our enemies. 
Our country owes a debt of gratitude to those who have 
thus early proven they have no fear of the redcoats. And 
I mistake not when I say that every patriot will prove as 
courageous and devoted to the cause when occasion arises. 
But I do not see your father, Philippe.'* 

"He left us at Boucherville to go to his farm, monsieur. 
Rest assured, though, that he will not remain there any 
longer than necessary." 

"Yes, no one has ever doubted M. Champagne's courage, 
nor the fearlessness of his son," added the orator smilingly 
and laying a hand on the young man's shoulder. 

"Gentlemen," interposed Dumas, "you seem to forget 
that there are here three men to whom we owe much 
gratitude and are greatly indebted for our rescue." 

Edouard pointed to Petit, Jarret, and McGillicuddy, who 
fell back in confusion. 

A formidable hurrah came from all sides and congratula- 
tions were showered upon the trio. 

Now, Hercules," murmured Charles in his friend's ear, 
here is your chance to ask for something to drink." 

But the good beadle was too upset to say a word. 
Gentlemen," resumed Papineau, "you have arrived in 
time to participate in a great mass meeting to be held 



it 
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presently. Look, people are coming from every direction." 
From every thoroughfare surged a mass of people. 
Singing and shouting, men, women, and children, more than 
five thousand strong, wended their way towards a large 
field, and formed in circle about a tall wreathed column on 
the top of which was the "Liberty Bonnet," which bore the 
inscription : 

To Papineau 
From His Grateful Countrymen 

An elevated stage had been erected a few feet away from 
the column, which was surrounded by a company of militia- 
men. 

Nearly all those present were dressed in the picturesque 
costume worn by the French-Canadian peasant of the 
period — ^gray homespun clothes and blue woolen bonnets. 

To the great enthusiasm of the moment succeeded a deep 
silence when Papineau, preceding the other speakers, 
ascended the steps leading to the platform. 

After many speeches of a patriotic nature by leading 
orators, M. Papineau addressed the multitude. With his 
usual eloquence the eminent statesman carried his hearers 
with him. He spoke in a calm and moderate tone, dwelling 
upon the grievances of his countrymen and protesting in 
sarcastic terms against the conduct and threats of the 
imperial government. 

Spirited applause often interrupted the orator. 



« 
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But when he advised the people to remain within the 
confines of constitutional agitation, Philippe, who had been 
listening intently, forgot his habitual sang-froid and 
bounded to his feet. 

I differ with M. Papineau," he cried in strident tones. 
My opinion is that the time has arrived to melt lead and 
cast bullets !" 

These vehement words, coming from a man who gen- 
erally was known as prudence itself, produced extreme 
amazement. Even Papineau raised his hands heavenward. 

Then an immense acclamation resounded. A hoarse cr)'^ 
burst forth: 

"To arms ! To arms !" 

A rush was made toward the platform ; but Philippe, who 
had quickly recovered his self-control, raised his hand and 
betokened silence. The crowd halted. 

"My friends," began the yoimg lawyer, "I realize that I 
have been a little too hasty in my expressions, and I beg our 
illustrious chief to pardon my lack of courtesy in interrupt- 
ing him. However, I do not believe that we should remain 
upon constituWonal grounds, biJt that instead we should 
prepare ourselves to meet the coming storm. The time for 
speechmaking is passed. The time for action is at hand. 
Let us enroll ourselves under the banner of liberty and 
afterwards *talk to the enemies of our race at the point of 
the sword." 

As he uttered the last word, and without giving the crowd 
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a chance to make a move, Philippe quickly turned and knelt 
before the staff of liberty. 

"Emblem of freedom/' he cried in passionate accents, "I 
give thee into the keeping of our patriotic chief and leader^ 
Louis Joseph Papineau, that he may, through thee, free his 
countrymen from the yoke of the oppressor !" 

Acting on the impulse of the moment and carried away 
by his friend's burning eloquence, Dumas grasped Papineau 
by the arm and brought him close to Champagne, who had 
risen to his feet. 

Unable to utter a syllable, such was his emotion, Papineau 
clasped the extended hand of the young man. 

Nothing more was needed to work up the patriots into 
frenzy. 

Shouts echoed and re-echoed, men embraced one another, 
the company of militiamen fired volley after volley from 
their old muskets; following which, to the accompaniment 
of the military band, all joined in singing the national 
hymn. 

At its conclusion, every man raised his right hand and 
swore fidelity to his country, to vanquish the enemy or die 
in the attempt. 

Reiterating their promise to answer the call from the 
leaders, the patriots dispersed and returned to their homes, 
happy in the thought that soon they would win the restora- 
tion of their franchise. 

Philippe and Edouard politely but firmly refused to 
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accept the offer of hospitality at headquarters. They 
pleaded a much-needed rest, which they could obtain only 
in seclusion ; nevertheless, they would remain close at hand 
and within call. 

"As you wish, my friends," said Papineau, as he shook 
hands with them. **For my part, while I cannot take a 
hand in the actual fighting, a circiunstance I much deplore, 
I will set to work at once to procure the necessary arms. 
Rest assured that I shall watch over all my brave country- 
men who have honored me with their confidence. Adieu, 
and may heaven protect you." 

The two lawyers with the inseparable trio, Petit, Jarret, 
and McGillicuddy, found lodgings in a small inn on the out- 
skirts of the village. 

A meal was promptly ordered, at which Jerry and 
Hercules drank and ate to such an extent that they rolled 
and fell asleep under the table. The racket which ensued 
forced their companions to seek a secluded room, where 
they immediately lit their pipes. 

'*! frankly acknowledge," said Dumas, between puffs, 
"that I did not recognize you, Philippe, this afternoon. 
How in blazes did you get the nerve to butt into the middle 
of M. Papineau's speech, you who but a short while ago 
coimseled moderation? And then that last stunt was cer- 
tainly a corker. If you keep up this sort of work, you'll 
have every Frenchman in Canada- fighting, whether he 
wants to or not." 
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Champagne smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

"Man knows not his own mind, my dear Edouard. He 
is but a weakling in the hands of the Almighty and must 
bow to the inevitable. We think we possess a will as 
inflexible as iron, but we forget Nature, guided and gov- 
erned' by the One above us." 

"This is all very true, Philippe, though our friend here, 
Charles, probably sees things from a different viewpoint. 
And it seetois to me " 

"Circumstances often alter the case," interrupted Petit. 
"And in proof of it let me tell you this : I will wager my 
life against a sou that not one-half, nay, not one-fourth, of 
the men at the meeting this afternoon will respond to the 
call for action." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Dumas, while Philippe assumed a 
pensive attitude. 

"Perhaps you are right, Ctiarles," he said finally. "If 
such proves to be true, then we must leave nothing to 
chance. Tomorrow at the first hour each one of us must 
take a different direction and go and spread abroad the 
doctrine of patriotism. We must deploy all the energy at 
our command in making a true appeal to our countrymen 
to unite against the oppressors. Then, if we fail and death 
is our lot, we will die with the satisfaction of having done 
our duty." 

"I am with you heart and soul," replied Dumas. "Still, 
I should hate to go to another world before knocking out a 
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few renegades. The devil must be lonesome for his own !" 

"Do not worry about me and my two friends/' declared 
Petit. "We'll do our share." 

"In the meantime, I wonder what Lord Gray and that 
scoundrel Mireau are doing?" mused Champagne. "Such 
natures are not made to forget. The Governor-General 
will certainly play us some trick and drop upon us when 
we least expect it. Let us see to it that we are not caught 
napping." 

"I ask nothing better than to see them start something, 
and it can't be too soon to suit me," answered Edouard. 
"I'll bet my boots that at the present time they are contriv- 
ing some scheme with the Governor to make things inter- 
esting for lis. But let's forget these worthy individuals for 
the time being and go to bed. A good sleep will put us in 
good trim for the morrow." 

"Well, yes," yawned Petit. "In fact, I'm so tired that 
I'll forego the pleasure of pulling my two friends from 
under the table and will let them sober up there. So, I'll 
bid you good night, gentlemen." 



CHAPTER XIV 

A TRAITOR^S RECEPTION 

The daring rescue of Philippe Champagne and Edouard 
Dumas by the handful of patriots created intense excite- 
ment among all classes, and the French, as well as their 
English sympathizers, were wild with joy and enthusiasm. 
As time glided away, passions to all appearances became 
appeased, the people cast aside their fears, and things in 
general resumed their normal condition. 

Still, a certain amount of fear prevailed, and all eyes 
were turned upon the Governor-General of Canada. But 
this worthy individual remained mute to all entreaties from 
his subordinates, who clamored for the extermination of 
the French traitors. 

To those who were intimately acquainted with the 
Governor, as Philippe had surmised, this bonhomie was 
only feigned, and he was secretly preparing to deliver a 
crushing blow. The calm reigning over the province was 
but a lull in the raging tempest which soon was to burst in 
all its fury. 

But the patriots were not to be caught napping. 

On Craig Street, in Montreal, there was a long, flat, 
wooden structure, known as the Drill Shed, or barracks, 
opposite which was a vast expanse of ground used for 
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military manoeuvres. In the barracks the Governor made 
his headquarters. 

In a large room, in a state of ease, seated in front of a 
desk loaded with maps and papers, the Governor placidly 
smoked a fragrant cigar and serenely listened to a young 
man of aristocratic mien seated close by. 

"I believe. Your Excellency, the time has arrived to act," 
the young man was saying in an earnest voice. "We are 
only awaiting your orders." 

"My dear nephew, I pray you not to let your fiery 
temperament run away with your best judgment. Years 
of experience in dealing with political and other problems 
have taught me the wisdom of moving slowly. The strong- 
est asset of the true Englishman lies in his coolness at a 
critical point; whereas the Frenchman leaps, then looks 
back — ^that is, if he has not broken his neck while leaping. 
So do not think for a moment that when the proper time 
comes I shall not be ready." 

"But when will that time come, my lord ?" 

"Sooner than you anticipate, Frederick. But let us 
pass to another subject, perhaps more interesting. I have 
heard some rumors about a certain affair at the Baron de 
Tavemier's home. I would fain hear the details from 
your lips. I'm listening." 

The young man's eyes flashed and he ground his teeth in 
anger. 
"Pray, Your Excellency, do not insist. It is an affair 
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which concerns myself alone. But my vengeance will be 
all the more terrible!" 

"There, there, calm yourself, my boy," counseled the 
Governor. "Putting yourself into a passion will not help 
matters any. You speak of vengeance. Have you not 
already been instrumental in causing Champagne's and his 
friend's arrest?" 

Frederick stared at his uncle. 

"How could Your Excellency have known ?" 

A smile of amusement spread over the Governor's face. 

"It is my duty to know everything, Frederick. I am 
aware also that on leaving the Baron de Tavemier's house 
after — er — some slight disagreement with M. Champagne, 
and incidentally meeting with a most beautiful lady, you 
met on the road that old rogue, Mireau, and his men, who 
were in a deplorable condition. Their pitiable aspect 
without a doubt excited your pity.. After explanations it 
was an easy matter for you to pour balm on their wounds 
by acquainting Mireau of Champagne's whereabouts. The 
rest was simply a matter of waiting for the police agents, 
and a capture resulted." 

"But," cried Frederick, a little ashamed at the sarcasm 
displayed in his uncle's voice, "but they escaped !" 

"Yes, but we shall have them again," returned the 
Governor, with a sinister smile. 

A knock at the door interrupted the conversation. At 
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the command to enter, a soldier appeared on the threshold 
and stood at attention. 

•*What is it, Andrew?" 

"A police officer with a report for Your Excellency." 

"Let him enter at once. Remain where you are, Gray," 
said the Governor to his nephew, who had risen. "You 
may hear something of interest to you." 

A man with ferret-like eyes and repulsive features 
entered noiselessly. As he approached the Governor, he 
bent his back to a dangerous angle and swept the floor with 
his police bonnet. It needed but one glance to recognize 
Mireau in the miscreant appearing before the Governor, 
who assumed a lofty dignity, 

"Well, Mireau, you scoundrel, what have you to report 
to us ?" 

The miscreant bent lower, if possible, and answered in 
craven tones: 

"I beg Your Excellency's par'don for my presence here. 
But I believe thai I have news of the utmost importance to 
comtmunicate to Your Excellency, and as I have always at 
heart the interests and welfare of " 

The Governor cut him short with an imperious gesture. 

Out with your intelligence at once!" he commanded. 
Be quick and precise, as I have no time to listen to your 
flow of eloquence." 

The fellow doubted up once more. 

"I humbly crave Your Excellency's forgiveness, and I 
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shall speak briefly. From reliable sources and personal 
investigation I have learned that a large number of patriots, 
fully equipped and armed, are entrenched in the village of 
Saint Denis. I have also learned that they only await an 
opportunity to march on Montreal." 

Ati exclamation escaped the listeners. 

"What say you?" snapped the Governor, while Frederick 
rose from his chair. 

Mireau straightened up his frame and replied proudly : 

"Your Excellency may believe me, for I tell the truth. 
The patriots even have a cannon." 

"A cannon !" repeated the bewildered Governor. 

"Yes, Your excellency ; a cannon." 

With an effort the Governor recovered his self-control 
aind became thoughtful. Then he spoke : 

"Who is in command of the rebels ?" 

"Dr. Wolfred Nelson and Philippe Champagne, Your 
Excellency." 

"A doctor and a lawyer — ^a fine military combination! 
Hum !" 

At the mention of Philippe's name, Frederick made a 
movement as if to speak, but was silenced by a gesture 
from his uncle, who continued : 

"How many men have they under their command?" 

"Five or six thousand. Your Excellency." 

"And fully armed?" 

"Yes, Your Excellency." 
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"Five or six thousand! Why, you lying knave, aside 
from the weapons in the possession of our troops, one- 
fourth of that number could not be found in the whole 
Dominion of Canada. You deserve to be whipped for 
daring to make such a statement to me." 

"Pardon me, Your Excellency/' faltered the trembling 
wretch. "The report may be somewhat exaggerated, but it 
is rumored that arms have been procured from the United 
States." 

The Governor meditated a moment. 

"There may be some truth to this," he observed. "Still, 
I fail to see where the money was found to purchase arms. 
Most assuredly not in the public coffers — there is no more, 
or very little. Those damn Frenchmen yelled like mad 
when I took it. And with the Americans — ^well, I know 
the Americans — no money, nothing doing, as they say. As 
to your five or six thousand men, it is almost equivalent to 
the whole male French population of the Province of 
Quebec. You only saw a handful of idiotic peasants full 
of rum and brandishing pitchforks or shovels. Have you 
any more important news, Mister Mireau?" 

The rascal shook with fright, for he detected a veiled 
threat in the sarcastic tones of his questioner. 

"No, Your Excellency,*' he stammered. 

"Very well. But, remember, if your reports in the 
future are not more trustworthy, I have in my service at 
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the jail a man who knows how to apply a whip. By the 
way, Mireau, you claim to be French, do you not?" 

"Yes, Your Excellency." 

"What an honor for the race ! And does it not hurt your 
conscience — if you have any — to spy upon your country- 
men?" 

A sinister light shone in the vile creature's beady eyes as 
he replied : 

"I do not recognize nor associate with rebels and 
traitors, Your Excellency. I am a faithful and loyal sub- 
ject of Her Majesty." 

"Um !" gnmted the Governor. "I think your faithfulness 
and loyalty can be relied upon according to the weight of 
yellow metal you receive; hey, Mireau? Now get out. 
But do not forget that we have an eye on you and know 
where to find you." 

Like a whipped cur the police officer bowed to the ground 
tnd glided out of the room. 

"It feels good to know that one is a gentleman after 
coming in contact with such putridity!" exclaimed Lord 
Gray. 

The young aristocrat was forgetting that he, only a short 
time ago, had used Mireau to avenge himself upon Philippe. 

"Yes," assented the Governor, "you will find Judas 
among all races. They may be loathsome objects, but still 
we need them. Many a man has been proclaimed a hero 
when in reality he owed his success to a traitor. I have 
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often asked myself if a man who enticed another to betray 
his country is not as guilty as the betrayer himself. But 
enough of this, and let Mireau go to Hades ! Wliat think 
you of the spy's report, Frederick?" 

"I believe it to be grossly exaggerated, my lord/' 

"Such is my belief also. But there is no smoke without 
fire, you know. So we will prepare to face the situation 
and crush the rebels with one blow. Attention! Colonel, 
here are your orders : You shall at once go to Sorel, take 
command of your regiment, and then proceed by way of 
Chambly to Saint Denis, where you must exterminate those 
rascals from first to last. Show them no mercy. We must 
punish them in such a manner that they will not be tempted 
to try it again." 

"Your orders shall be obeyed, my lord." The Colonel 
bowed and prepared to take his leave. 

"Fare thee well, Frederick," said the Governor. "And, 
pray, present my most sincere compliments to Mademoiselle 
de Tavernier," he added with a knowing twinkle. 

The yoimg man gave a start and blushed, but did not 
reply. He saluted and left the apartment. 

"That boy will go far," the Governor chuckled to himself 
after his nephew had departed. "I don't know as I can 
blamie him, for, if my own recollections are correct, when I 
met the young lady at the state ball, she appeared to me 
exquisite; and I am a pretty fair judge in such matters, 
whatever may be said to the contrary. Fortunately, the 
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Englishman is discreet. He does not shout his good times 
and adventures over the housetops like the Frenchman. 
Look out, Master Champagne! My nephew has a long 
hand and is a persistent lad !" 

On leaving his uncle, Frederick walked the length of the 
hall, came out of the barracks, and stopped hesitatingly on 
the sidewalk. His mind seemed to be disturbed by a deep 
anxiety and a strange light glittered in his eyes. 

The weather was calm; the air pure and crisp. The 
silence about the building was broken only by the even, 
monotonous steps of the sentinels. 

The officer looked around and saw a group of soldiers 
standing at attention. At once he seemed to have reached 
a decision. He made a sign and a soldier hurriedly came 
up to him. 

"My man," ordered the Colonel, "go and bring my horse 
here and see that pistols are in the holsters. Fetch my 
sword also." 

The subaltern saluted and, as stiff as a pole, turned^ on 
his heels. 

In a short time Gray was mounted. 

^Does my lord Colonel wish to be accompanied?" 

'No; I go alone." 
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CHAPTER XV 



hOWf AND TRAGEDY 



The morning following the incidents connected with the 
spy's report to the Governor, the Baron de Tavemier and 
his daughter were engaged in earnest conversation in the 
former's study. Blanche seemed to be affected by a deep 
emotion. Her habitually rosy cheeks were now waxen. 
Her lips quivered as she spoke. 

"My dear father, I am dying with anxiety. Just think 
of it — ^time passes and no news from Philippe. I have just 
received a letter from Irene, and she also says that she 
knows nothing of our friends' whereabouts. My God! 
What could have happened to them?" 

The Baron shook his head. 

"Do not worry, my dear child. Be courageous. Rest 
assured that these young men are sheltered from danger. 
Otherwise they would have been arrested. You are aware 
that the Governor has a long hand." 

"Nevertheless, it seems to me that, one way or the other, 
Philippe could have sent me a line. He must realize that 
this uncertainty is killing me." 

"Had such a thing been possible, my dear, Philippe would 
certaintly have done so. Moreover, the cause with which 
he is affiliated is sacred. The slightest false move on his 
part would endanger the lives of hundreds of men." 
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The young girl remained silent, while hot tears covered 
her cheeks. The Baron took her hand and drew her toward 
him. 

"Listen to me, Bichette, and dry your tears. I will 
confide to you something, although I cannot speak authori- 
tatively. However, I have good grounds to think that 
Philippe and his friends are at Saint Denis with the 
patriots, and that preparations are beins; made for a battle. 
I wished to hide these facts until the last minute, but sooner 
or later I must leave you. I am a Frenchman and a patriot 
and my place is on the field of honor." 

Blanche sprang to her feet. 

"Then I must join them at once !" she cried in vibrating 
accents. "For I am also a patriot, and it is the sacred duty 
of every true French woman to help the heroic men who 
fight against tyranny and oppression." 

The father contemplated his daughter with admiration 
and a tear moistened his eye. He kissed her tenderly on 
the forehead. 

You are really my beloved daughter," he said proudly. 
You are worthy of your ancestors and, like them, brave 
and courageous. A short distance from this spot, in the 
old fort, the heroism of Mademoiselle de Vercheres saved 
the settlers from annihilation at the hands of the Iroquois. 
At all times the French woman has been ready to sacrifice 
herself and, by her example and devotedness, stimulate the 
courage of men against the enemy. But, my child, let us 
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drop this subject, though always dear to me^ and let me 
finish what I was about to say. I am going to leave you and 
endeavor to gather some information. If my surmise is 
correct, then we shall see. Pardieu ! I think I am still able 
to handle a sword and hold a gun. Now, Bichette, await 
my return without any uneasiness." 

"But you will permit me to follow you to Saint Denis, 
dear father, will you not?" 

"I do not say no — ^we will talk about it later." 

Blanche threw herself into her father's arms and, 
sobbing, rested her head upon his shoulder. 

'How good you are, tnon pire!" 

'You are only a spoiled child, my little Bichette," the 
Baron replied, and tenderly unclasping her hands. "Good ! 
That's it — ^smile. I am going and I'll have good news for 
you on my return." 

Suiting action to words, M. d^ Tavemier put on his 
overcoat, took his hat and cane, kissed his daughter once 
more, and left. 

Finding herself alone, the young girl sighed deeply. In 
a listless manner she took her work-basket, but the needle 
refused to obey her fingers. With a slight movement of 
impatience she pushed back lace and basket and asstmied 
a pensive attitude. 

"My God," she murmured through her half-closed lips, 
"was I born to be unhappy? Will the rays of a blissful 
sun pierce the dark cloud which dims my sight? Or 

(6) 
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else " She paused and passed her hand over her burn- 
ing forehead. "Oh! Philippe, where are you? Why lack 
confidence in your affianced bride? Why do you not call 
me? My place is by your side. Am I not yours in the eyes 
of God? I suffer — my heart is breaking." 

Blanche raised her hand to her breast as if to check the 
beating of her heart. Then she rose and, with faltering 
steps, left her father's study. Entering her own apartment, 
she knelt on a prie-dieu, where she prayed long and with 
great fervor. 

When she arose, her features had resumed their beautiful 
expression, and her attitude was firm and decided. Return- 
ing to the study, sihe sat in her rocking-chair and once more 
took up her lace. 

No incidents marred the remainder of the day, which the 
young girl passed in silence and occupied with her thoughts. 
She had hardly touched the food which the maid-servant 
had brought to her. 

Hour after hour passed, and finally the ringing of six, 
then seven o'clock was heard from the old-fashioned clock. 
Blanche grew uneasy. 

"And my father has not yet returned! Could anything 
have happened to him?" 

At eight o'clock Blanche could not control her feelings 
any longer. She rang for her maid. The latter, a middle* 
aged and strongly built woman of the pronounced peasant 
type, hurried to her mistress' call. 
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"What is there for your service, my little angel?'' she 
asked with the familiarity common between master and 
servant among country folks. 

"Antoinette, some one must go and meet my father. I 
fear he may have met with an accident or been attacked." 

"But, mamzelle, that can't be possible. There's no danger 
around here, nor in the village, and, besides, everybody 
loves M'sieu le Baron. Then, again, there's no man here 
to hitch up. They're all gone to the village. I'd hitch up 
myself, but I don't want to leave you alone." 

"Still, something must be done, and I " 

The ringing of the door-bell interrupted Blanche. She 
looked at Antoinette in alarm. 

"Who could possibly come at this hour? It cannot be 
my father, for he always uses his key." 

The bell rang a second time. 

Blanche fixed her eyes on the servant in mute interroga- 
tion. 

"There's only one way to find out," said the latter 
resolutely, "and that is to open the door. No one'U eat us. 
Fm too tough, anyway." 

"Then go, Antoinette ; but be careful." 

"Don't fret, little one; the old woman knows a trick or 
two." 

When the servant returned, she was accompanied by a 
young man, whose full dress uniform indicated an English 
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officer of high rank, and who respectfully bowed before 
Mademoiselle de Tavemier. 

Blanche stifled an exclamation of surprise and terror, and 
retreated a few steps. 

'Lord Gray!" she exclaimed. 

'Myself, mademoiselle," replied the Colonel, bowing 
once more. **I have come to beg for your forgiveness. As 
I passed before your door I could not resist the desire to 
see you again." 

The young girl turned pale. 

"•Monsieur, you forget " 

"No, mademioselle, I do not forget anything. I wish to 
atone for an error, and I look for an opportimity to offer 
my excuses to Monsieur le Baron de Tavemier." 

"My father is not at home, monsieur." 

"This is really unfortunate. In that case, I humbly 
solicit your pardon, mademoiselle." 

"It is granted, milord. Let us not speak of it any more." 

These words were uttered in a tone which meant very 
clearly : "Now that you are satisfied, leave me in peace." 

No doubt Gray interpreted it so, for his face flushed and 
he bit his lips. 

"I regret that my words are offensive to you, mademoi- 
selle. This thought never entered my mind. On the 
contrary, I entreat your respect and friendship." 

"After the scene which you well remember and which I 
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will endeavor to forget, you will understand, monsieur, that 
there can be nothing in common between us." 

Blanche nodded as if the interview was ended ; but Gray 
did not stir. 

"Patience is not my dominant virtue, mademoiselle. 
Before you, however, I am weaker than a child." 

"What do you mean, monsieur?" 

For a moment the young man remained silent. 

Then, fixing a resolute look upon the young girl, who 
began to grow uneasy under his ardent gaze, he said in 
passionate accents : 

"I mean to say this, mademoiselle: You are so diviilely 
beautiful that, in spite of all my will power, I love you with 
all my soul. I love you " 

Blanche recoiled as if the lash of a whip had cut her face 
and her features became colorless. 

"Do not add another word, monsieur!" she cried vehe- 
mently. "You insult me !" 

Gray's eyes glittered with rage. 

"Ah ! how you must love that Champagne — ^that accursed 
lawyer !" 

Under the insult Blanche bounded like a wounded lioness. 

"Leave this room at once, monsieur!" she ordered with 
an imperious gesture. 

But Gray seemed bereft of hearing and remained motion- 
less, as if fascinated by the person before him whose love- 
liness was heightened in her anger. 
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"How beautiful you are!'' he murmured. 

Suddenly his features assumed a dark expression and he 
took a step forward. 

"I want you!" he almost shouted. "You are alone, and 
Champagne never will " 

The sentence was abruptly cut short. Just as he was in 
the act of advancing while speaking, strong, homy fingers 
grasped him by the collar and roughly jerked him back- 
ward. 

Try as he might, the Englishman could not break the 

grip. 

Blanche, who had retreated in terror, stopped and looked 
upon the scene in amazement. 

"Antoinette !" she gasped. 

"Yes, it's me, mamzelle, and that good-for-nothing will 
find out very quickly that he can't fool with me. Ah! 
m'sieu the Ingleesch," she shrieked, her eyes blazing and 
shaking the Colonel as if he had been a child, "you forgot 
I was here, did you? You thought I was at the end of 
the world, when I was listening with all my ears. But I 
was watching you and. Holy Virgin! I didn't miss you. 
You will insult an angel, a defenceless woman, but you've 
got to reckon now with a woman who is not afraid of any 
kind of an animal, much less of an impudent, shameless, 
brazen-faced rascal like you! That's right, try to hit me 
and I'll fan your ugly head. Houp! One! Two! Out 
you " 
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At this juncture her flow of words and high-pitched tones 
were covered and interrupted by a grave and sonorous voice 
saying : 

"Release the gentleman, Antoinette. You are a brave 
woman, and I shall remember it on occasion." 

While speaking, the Baron, who had come direct from his 
study room, dropped on a chair near at hand a sword in its 
scabbard. He then slowly approached. 

A cry of delight escaped from Blanche's lips. 

"My father !" she exclaimed, and she threw herself in his 
arms. 

"The master!" murmured Antoinette, while reluctantly 
releasing her hold upon the half-choked Englishman. 

Exasperation, mortification, and disgust filled Gray's 
mind as he struggled to asstmie a lofty attitude. But the 
best he could do was to stammer out : 
Monsieur le Baron de Tavemier!" 
In person, milord," replied the latter in biting accents. 
I crave your pardon for having interrupted such a pretty 
family scene. So, my dear sir, you are not satisfied to 
insult my guests and friends, but also you must come here 
and outrage a defenceless girl. These are not qualities 
appertaining to a gentleman, as you have so loudly pro- 
claimed yourself to be. I believe I am in no way mistaken 
when I affirm most positively that you are a cur." 

The Colonel bounded under the sting of the insult and 
his face grew purple. 
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"Be careful, Baron, and measure your words. There is 
a limit to my patience." 

M. de Tavemier smiled disdainfully. 

"Be easy, milord, I shall allow you no chance to assas- 
sinate me." 

A dead pallor invaded Gray's features, and he advanced 
threateningly upon the Baron. 

The latter had anticipated the move. Brushing the 
officer to one side with his left hand, he raised his right and 
let it fall forcibly on the Englishman's cheek. 

Frederick staggered under the blow and his countenance 
changed from paleness to a livid hue. 

With a furious gesture he drew his sword and precipi- 
tated himself upon the Baron. 

A piercing scream issued from the two women. 

But M. de Tavernier bounded back and quickly drew the 
sword from the scabbard resting on the chair. 

Weapon in hand he received the first thrust of his adver- 
sary. The two swords became engaged to the hilts. Gray 
disengaged and retreated a step or two. 

Before either of the combatants could attack anew, 
Blanche, panting with emotion, sprang between the two men, 
who lowered their guard. 

"In the name of God," she cried, "w<hat are you going to 
do? Father, 'have pity on your child! And you, milord, 
respect me, respect this house !" 

"Your father has insulted me in a terrible manner, made- 
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moiselle," replied the young man in bitter tones. "But I 
owe you an apology and, to make act of reparation, I will 
accede to your wishes." And he sheathed his sword. 

But the Baron raised his hand and, in an irresistible tone 
of authority, said: 

"Leave the room, Blanche!" 

"But, father " 



"Go! I command you!" 

Moaning and in tears the young girl obeyed and left. 

Then the Baron faced the Colonel. 

"Now, milord, unsheathe your sword or I shall kill you 
like a dog. I am not now bound by the duty of a host to a 
guest as on a former occasion." 

"But, Baron, I cannot fight with you now, as I have given 
my word to your daughter. And, besides, it does not suit 
my fancy to cross swords with an old man." 

If, up to this time, M. de Tavemier had been undecided 
as to his course of action, these unfortunate words would 
have been sufficient to arouse his anger still more. A 
kindled flame appeared in his eyes. 

"I am sure, milord, that an old man is as worthy as an 
insulter of women !" 

Gray flushed and endeavored to restrain his rising anger, 
for he wanted to evade the duel if possible. 

"You must realize, monsieur, that we cannot fight in this 
room before your daughter's eyes. Let us wait for some 
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more propitious time, and I give you my word of honor that 
I shall answer the call to meet you." 

"No, my dear sir," ' replied the Baron, smiling sarcas- 
tically. "I am too well acquainted with your worthy uncle, 
the Governor, and with the love he bears for his still 
worthier nephew. We cannot go outside, for it is too dark 
and cold. And, again, I do not fed as if I could compete in 
a running race. My old age would handicap me." 

Gray bit his lips until blood appeared. 

"Very well, monsieur," he said, his tone full of hatred, 
and drawing his sword. "Since you are so anxious to have 
us cut each other's throat, I will accommodate you. Defend 
yourself. If I kill you, no one will be blamed but yourself." 

The men fell in guard and the swords clashed. 

Then in this room, almost enveloped in darkness, poorly 
illuminated by the dim light from a couple of candles in the 
chandelier, occurred a scene at once strange and fantastical. 

In spite of her father's orders, Blanche, her features the 
color of a shroud, stood on the threshold of the door leading 
to her apartment and appeared bereft of her senses. 
Antoinette, her body inclined forward, her eyes bulging, 
gazed about in a stupid manner, her dull mind failing of 
understanding. 

M. de Tavemier attacked with fury and the thrusts 
followed one another with intense rapidity. Gray, who was 
an acknowledged strong fencer, found it extremely difficult 
to defend himself against the attacks of his adversary. 
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But, to do him justice, he parried and thrusted weakly; in 
other words, he spared the Baron. 

The latter noticed it and flushed. 

His jaws tightened. Perceiving an opening, he made 
a quick disengagement, followed by a lightning-like thrust. 
Drops of blood appeared on the Englishman's shoulder and 
trickled down on his coat-sleeve. 

"You are wounded, milord," said M. de Tavernier, raising 
his sword. 

"A mere scratch. Baron," replied Gray calmly, though 
wincing slightly from the sharp pain. "Let us continue, if 
you please." 

The combat was renewed with ardor. Blows were 
given and parried with dexterity. The Baron took courage 
again and attacked with energy. But, in spite of his spirit- 
edness, he felt his strength diminishing; his breathing 
became short and heavy. 

Despite his wound, Gray was still strong. 

Noticing the growing and perceptible weakness of his 
adversary, he resolved to end the combat at once, and 
redoubled his attacks, endeavoring to disarm him. 

With a do-or-die expression on his face the Baron met 
the assault. Gathering his remaining strength, he made an 
almost imperceptible feint and lunged with a fierceness that 
seemed irresistible. 

But his foot slipped on the smooth floor. 
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At the same time Gray mechanically straightened out his 
arm, then tried to hold back the thrust. 

It was too late. The Baron had spitted himself upon the 
point of his adversary's sword, which, passing through his 
chest, reappeared between the two shoulders. 

The Colonel withdrew his sword from the wound and 
gazed at the old man in a dull and stupefied manner. 

The victim sank to the floor. 

A loud scream of anguish rang through the room and 
Blanche threw herself upon the inanimate body of her 
father. 

Father! Oh! father," she moaned in pitiful accents. 
Father, speak to me, speak to your daughter !" 

But no answer came to these desperate appeals. The 
Baron appeared lifeless. 

Then the young girl arose and, with flaming eyes, looked 
Gray full in the face : 

"You have killed my father, wretched man ! Behold your 
deed! But there is a God in heaven and you shall be 
punished !" 

Gray was overwhelmed with an indescribable emotion. 

"I assure you, mademoiselle," he answered in a broken 
and unrecognizable voice, "that I did all in my power to 
prevent this fatal catastrophe. Your father threw himself 
on my sword." 

"Silence, sir! Your presence is hateful, odious to me. 
Leave this house at once. Away, miserable !" 
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Unable to utter a syllable, the Colonel mechanically 
returned his blood-stained sword to its scabbard. Then, 
his brain in a whirl, he made an insane gesture and reeled 
out of the apartment and into the open air, where he 
mounted his waiting horse and started at a frantic gallop in 
the direction of Sorel. 

Just as the Colonel had quitted the room, two farm hands 
entered and gazed at the scene with mouths wide open. As 
they appeared, Blanche ran up to them. 

"Quick, Jacques," she ordered, feverishly. "Hurry and 
put the horse to the light buggy, and go after Doctor Valois. 
Kill the horse if need be, but, in the name of heaven, bring 
back the physician as soon as possible. My father's life is 
at stake." 

Forgetting his natural awkwardness and remembenng 
only that his master's life depended on his haste, the lad 
flew out. 

"You, Achilles," continued Blanche to the other man, 
**come and help us to lay M. de Tavemier on his bed." 

With infinite care the Baron was transported to his bed- 
room. An appalling pallor covered his features and a 
crimson fringe smeared his lips. 

After an agonizing and what seemed an interminable 
wait, the old family physician finally arrived. Blanche ran 
to meet him. 

"Oh ! doctor," she cried, "save my father !" 

"Calm yourself, my child, calm yourself. What is the 
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nature of your father's ailment ? I could not get a sensible 
word out of the idiot who came after me." 

While speaking, the doctor had divested himself of his 
overcoat and opened his case. 

"My father was wounded by a sword thrust." 

M. Valois stopped short and looked up in amazement. 

"What's that? A sword thrust? I do not understand. 
The devil ! I never knew the Baron to be a fool, or that he 
was fond of a lark. But let us see him, and you'll tell me 
about the squabble later." 

He immediately entered the Baron's bedroom. As he 
caught sight of the inanimate form of his patient, he 
frowned and his expression darkened. Then he examined 
him minutely and at length; after which he poured a few 
drops from the contents of a small bottle into a spoon which 
he introduced between the lips of the wounded man. 

After a few moments of oppressing waiting, the Baron 
made a movement and heaved a faint sigh. The doctor 
looked at Blanche with an air of satisfaction. 

"Cease worrying, my child," he said. "I believe there is 
a chance to save your father. But patience and self- 
sacriiice are required. And I know that you can be relied 
upon. I would ask nothing better than to have you for a 
nurse. Just say the word and I'll stick a sword through my 
body." 

In spite of her grief, the youg girl smiled faintly, for she 
understood that the doctor's aim was to reassure her. 
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"While I dress the Baron's wound," added M. Valois, "I 
will listen to you. Tell me how my old friend got such an 
ugly scratch." 

Blanche related the incidents leading to the duel, the 
details of whicJh made the doctor swear under his breath. 

"That cursed Colonel would have been stretched out 
instead, had it not been for the Baron's fatal slip," said M. 
Valois. "My old friend made the mistake of not at once 
blowing out the brains of the fellow. I would have done so 
without hesitation." 

"Oh! if Philippe had only been here!" sobbed Blanche. 

"Yes, but God willed otherwise." 

"Do you know where Philippe is, doctor?" 

"No, but I shall soon find out his whereabouts and let you 
know. In the meantime, let us give all our attention to the 
Baron, and afterwards we'll look up our friends." 



CHAPTER XVI 

BEFORE THE BATTLE 

The morning following the meeting at Saint Charles, at 
which Philippe Champagne had taken so conspicuous a 
part, he together with Dumas and his friends had b^fun 
immediately the work for the cause of liberty. But their 
efforts were hampered at the very start. 

Word came that the Governor had put a price upon the 
heads of the leaders of the rebellion. The patriots knew 
also that, if caught, the least to be expected was a long term 
of imprisonment, if not hanging. The country was over- 
run with spies eager to earn the rewards offered, and the 
patriots were kept continuously on the alert. 

The situation became so tense that Papineau and some of 
the best known leaders were forced to escape and take 
refuge in the United States, which they reached only after 
many stirring adventures and risking their lives at every 
turn. 

To make matters worse, if possible, it was learned that 
Captain Viger and the leaders of the Sons of Liberty in 
Montreal had been arrested and thrown into prison. 

The loss of these leaders proved a cruel blow to the 
patriots, but the more determined refused to abandon the 
ground and they resolved to fight to the last. 

In the midst of his tribulations Philippe did not forget his 
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heart's love. Whatever his yearnings, and try as he might, 
he found it impossible to leave the knot of patriots gathered 
about him, who needed his coimsel and presence at this time 
of peril. 

He sent message after message to Blanche ; but the mes- 
sengers were either captured by the police spies, or else 
came back with the missives undelivered. He would have 
gone himself, but to leave his comrades, with whom he had 
sworn to remain and fight till death, could not be thought 
of. He would not violate his sacred pledge. 

In spite of all these disheartening happenings, and 
although practically hemmed in a small territory, Philippe 
and his companions did not lose courage and they decided 
to act. 

A conference was had with Dr. Nelson and it was deter- 
mined to make a stand at Saint Denis. 

Accordingly the young men, after going through innumer- 
able perils and evading lurking spies, finally succeeded in 
bringing together a ntunber of patriots in the quaint little 
village. 

In his report to the Governor, Mireau had, purposely or 
otherwise, misrepresented the size of the force of the 
French patriots assembled at Saint Denis. 

As a matter of fact, instead of five or six thousand men, 
there were about three hundred patriots assembled, probably 
one hundred of whom were armed with old muskets; the 
remainder had equipped themselves with every conceivable 
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weapon except guns — scythes, sabres, knives, hoes, pitch- 
forks, slings, clubs, etc. 

The patriots were divided into two sections, commanded 
by General Nelson and Captain Champagne. Part of the 
first section was intrenched in Madame Saint Germain's 
residence, a large stone house, and part in Dr. Nelson's 
distillery, a short distance away. 

The second division, the one without guns and under 
Philippe's orders, had taken positions behind bams, piles of 
cord wood, trees, etc. 

Captain Champagne and Lieutenant Dumas were every- 
where, speaking words of encouragement to the men. 

Philippe wore Jiis usual grave expression, but Edouard 
sang and laughed and gaily swung his sword. 

"Why so solemn, Philippe?" he asked his companion, as 
they were about to start on one of their rounds. "One 
would think you were going to a funeral instead of just a 
merry dance. Such a graveyard expression is spoiling your 
good looks, my friend." 

The young Captain shook his head. 

"Do not joke, Edouard. Look around you and see these 
white-haired old men, these young boys so poorly armed. A 
majority of them probably will never again see wife, child, 
mother, or sister. Is it not a sad plight to contemplate? 
And to think that I am in a great measure responsible for 
this state of affairs! I do not feel like laughing, I assure 

}'OU." 
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Dumas shrugged his shoulders. 

"Bah ! you see everything in black, old man. The patriots 
do not hold you responsible — ^they are fighting because the 
Bureaucrats will enslave them if they don't fight. So move, 
shake yourself, kick, swear, cheer up, do any old thing 
except have a long face. Ah ! come to think of it, where are 
my brains? Sure, it's your noddle that is sick, old man, 
and this must be cured without fail. The remedy ? Presto, 
I've got it ! Let us suppose that, suddenly. Mademoiselle de 
Tavemier's animated form could be discerned somewhere 
around these premises, oh! what a luminous perforation 
there would be in the darkened clouds ! Ouf ! !" 

Philippe shook his head with a commiserating smile. 

"Edouard, my friend, you are not only a stupid ass, but 
an incorrigible bore. It is impossible to speak seriously 
with you. So I'll leave you with your nonsensical 
thoughts." 

Dumas watched his friend walk away and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"Oh ! those women," he mused. "They make a man see 
things in a queer light. Whether far or near the dear 
creatures make him feel like the proverbial scalded cat — 
with this difference: the feline knows when she has had 

enough, while with man — oh, well " He stopped short 

and made a significant gesture. "Still," he added, sighing, 
"I wouldn't mind getting a glimpse of Mademoiselle Masson 
myself. The dear girl probably thinks that I am at the 
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otlier end of the world, and has undoubtedly foi^gptten poor 
me by this time. Thunder! I must not, like my idiotic 
friend, fill my brain with such absurdities. I am now a 
soldier and an officer. Duty before love ! AUons, forward, 
march !" 

With such comfortable thoughts he strolled about and 
came upon a g^oup of three men seated beihind a rampart 
of cord wood. Seeing the lieutenant approach, they arose 
and saluted. 

"How do you do. Petit? How are you, Jarret? Glad to 
see you in such good company, Patrick. Excuse me if I 
don't attempt to pronounce your last name.'' 

"Jeremiah McGillicuddy, monseer lay lewtenant" 

"What I" exclaimed Dumas in surprise. "Do you intend 
that broadside to have me understand you speak French ?" 

The Irishman drew himself up proudly. 

**Ouay, monseer lay lewtenant; mercy ah may sahmees." 

"Very good, and you're right Jerry," laughed Edouard. 
•*Your friends do deserve your thanks, for they have taught 
you our beautiful language in double-quick time. However, 
do not strangle yourself while rolling your 'r's,* and culti- 
vate your accent a bit. Well, boys, I must continue my 
rounds. Take a good care of your guns, for you are the 
only ones of our regiment possessing any. Pretty coki day, 
isn't it?" 

"Yes, sir ; but a good day to fight." 
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"You'll get all you want," observed the lieutenant as he 
passed on. 

The three friends resumed their sitting posture, with the 
guns resting between their legs. 

"Well, the redcoats can't come too soon to suit me, hey, 
Jarret?" said Petit, stretchings his long legs. 

**Bongu%enne!" replied Hercules, "I ask nothing better. 
My gun is getting cold — coldum. Say, what are you dream- 
ing about, Jerree?" he asked of the Irishman, who was 
musing as if in deep concern over something which seemed 
to annoy him. But at Jarret's query he looked up. 

"Say, Baydoo," he inquired in his own inimitable accent, 
"say, do I speak Parisian French ?" 

His two comrades looked at him in bewilderment. Who 
had ever heard of Parisian French? The Canadians had 
never known that in Paris was spoken a different French 
language than in the rest of France. Were there two or 
more French languages? That was beyond the knowledge 
of the two friends. Therefore Jarret answered promptly : 

^No, Jerree ; you speak Irish-French I" 

'But you and Petit taught me !" protested McGillicuddy, 
in desperation. 

"Of course, we did," Charles assured him. "Say, Jerry, 
who ever heard of an English-speaking person, much less 
an Irishman with his broad, guttural accent, pronounce 
French words as they should be pronotmced ?" 
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"But I have been told that the French-Canadian does not 
speak the real Parisian French/' objected Jeremiah. 

'Who told you that?" 

'A lot of Englishmen." 

"Sure, no one else could have invented such a thing. 
(But it's rot, pure and simple," and Petit laughed "Why, 
man, nothing is easier to understand, for it is the A, B, C 
of persecution. The language of a people is first attacked, 
then the rest is easy going. Let the mother tongue dis- 
appear, then farewell faith, farewell country. Everything 
is lost; one becomes a nonentity. Nov/ give me your full 
attention, my friend, and confine my words well within 
your thick cranium. 

"It is only a short time since we Frenchmen have added 
the word or title 'Canadian' to our racial name — ^just as a 
man bom in London or New York calls himself a Londoner 
or New Yorker — ^with this diflFerence, however: We have 
added the word 'Canadian' to show France, our mother 
country, who has abandoned us, but whom we still love, that 
we cherish the land for the preservation of which our 
forefathers and their descendants have fought and shed 
their blood for three hundred years, and who but for a 
traitor, who sold Quebec, would still be ours. 

"Immediately following the surrender of Canada to 
England, our enemies began to wage a war against our 
language, knowing fully well that amalgamation would 
follow quickly the loss of our language. Look at your own 
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land, Jerry; what has become of the Irish language, and 
what are the conditions existing, and which will continue to 
exist for God knows how long? 

"Here, in Canada, you never hear a person of English 
extraction use the term 'Canadian* as applied to his race or 
nationality. He is always an Englishman, not a Canadian. 
But, mark my words, he will, in time, call himself and 
become known as a Canadian ; and no one will ever accuse 
him of speaking nothing but pure English. In spite of all 
our enemies, we Frenchmen shall preserve our mother 
tongue as handed down to us by France. 

"One word more. My grandparents came from France 
and my father and mother taught me their language, not 
the Indian tongue. The same is true of all my countrymen. 
Father Olier was bom and ordained in France. Since he 
has been here he has addressed his congregation in his 
mother tongue, and there is no mix-up there. But let me 
tell you, Jerry, if the English beat us today, no one will ever 
accuse us of speaking French, Chinese or Iroquois. They'll 
see to it that we forget our language and take up theirs ; and 
that mighty quickly." 

"Yes," commented Jerry, "they did that in Ireland, and 
worse." 

Jarret nodded his approval. 

"Correct you are, Maccoggly, as far as the Irishmen are 
concerned. But you know or don't know that the French- 
Canadians are lineal descendants from the people of Nor- 
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mandy and Brittany, and consequently are as stubborn and 
obstinate as ten kicking mules. But, apropos, Charles — 
excuse me, when I speak of beasts, I don't want you to take 
that for yourself — I was going to say that you just men- 
tioned the name of Father Olier. I thought you didn't 
believe in priests nor in anything else in that line, for that 
matter." 

Petit looked at his friend keenly. 

"I believe what I see and hear. I believe that both priests 
and ministers make a laughing stock of mankind. I also 
believe that they live on the fat of the land. After uttering 
a lot of absurdities to the poor, ignorant people — for 
instance, the famous story of Jonah who swallowed a 
wthale — ^they pocket these same people's hard-earned money 
with which to enjoy a life of luxury, while the so-called 
flock live in abject poverty. And when the people rise for 
justice — as we do now — they side with the authorities — 
scoundrels though they may be— or, if danger threatens, 
instead of facing it like men, they hide behind the thick walls 
of their palatial residences, or else sneak away with their 
wealth, to come back when there is no more peril to be 
feared. If there was a God such things would not happen, 
for he would equalize justice." 

Jarret rose and folded his arms, while McGillicuddy 
listened, his mouth and eyes wide open. 

"In truth, my dear Charles," said Hercules, pityingly, 
"you have a way of expressing yourself which would give 
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odds to Socrates, and your eloquence is incomparable. Your 
act of faith would have brought shame to Robespierre, 
Marat or Carrier, famous men under the French Terror. 

"Yes, dear comrade, you are sublime! But, despite this 
sublimity, I would call you an ass — only the long-eared 
animal would suffer by the comparison. Isn't your whining 
a little out of place when perhaps we are about to die ? You 
seem to forget that only a while ago a priest helped to save 
your life. 

"I am only a poor, ignorant beadle, but I know this much : 
There were, and there always will be. countless servants of 
God, priests and ministers, who penetrated, and will pene- 
trate, the wilderness and suffer with their lives for the 
introduction of their faith. Do they go there to amass 
fortunes and build residential palaces? 

"Right here, in our beloved Canada, were not Father 
UeBoeuf and Father L'AUeman, as well as many others, 
burned at the stake by the Iroquois ? Was not the sacrifice 
of their lives the means to implant into our hearts the love 
of religion and country? 

"And now, my friend, you would seek to destroy this 
precious heritage handed down to us by our fathers. For 
shame, Charles ! Think it over, especially when you are to 
fight side by side with those Christians whom it pleases you 
to insidiously term poor, ignorant people." 

Never had Hercules expressed himself so spiritedly. His 
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eloquence seemed to have increased his stature by several 
inches. 

"That's just it!'' shouted Petit. "Where are those 
servants of God? Why do they not show, by their presence 
at least, that they recognize justice?" 

Before Jarret could reply, a rumbling sound came from 
up the road, and soon a horse covered with foam and 
drawing a heavy vehicle stopped before the three men, who 
had precipitately risen with their weapons in readiness. 

As the driver pulled up the panting animal, two men 
descended from the carriage and then helped out two 
veiled figures. 

'Monsieur Jean-Baptiste Champagne!" exclaimed Jarret. 

'Father Olier !" murmured Petit, and he turned his head 
away from the reproachful glance his friend shot at him. 

"Thunder and lightning !" cried the farmer. "Did you not 
expect us ? I was afraid to miss the opening of the ballet. 
But, thank God, I am in time to do some work. Here, 
Arthur," he ordered the driver, "hand me my gun and hitch 
the horse anywhere; then join us. Now, my friends, take 
us to Philippe and the rest of the boys." 






CHAPTER XVII 



THE BATTLE 



The party did not have to proceed very far, for Philippe 
had had his attention drawn by the stentorian tones of his 
father's voice, and he ran to meet him, followed by Dumas. 

"My dear father!" cried Philippe, and he threw himself 
into his arms. 

"Well, well, there is nothing extraordinary in that, is 
there?" Jean-Baptiste fondly embraced his son. "How 
are you, Edouard? There's Monsieur le Cure." 

The young men shook hands heartily with the priest. 

"How good of you, monsieur I'abbe !" said Philippe. 

"I thought my services would be needed here," the good 
father smiled benevolently, "and here I am." 

The men, who up to that time had stood in front of the 
officers, now separated, revealing the two young women 
who had remained motionless in the rear. They removed 
their veils, and a vision of loveliness appeared to the 
astonished gaze of Philippe and Edouard. An exulting cry 
of happiness burst from their lips : 

^'Blanche! Irene!" 

The young Captain bounded forward and seized Made- 
moiselle de Tavernier's hands, which he kissed fervently. 

"Tranks, my adored one," murmured Philippe. "Your 
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presence is like a ray of stinshine in the midst of darkness 
and a sweet balm to my aching heart." 

"Oh ! Philippe," was all Blanche could say. 

Jean-Baptiste coughed and looked up towards the blue 
sky. 

"Say, boys," he said, "I wouldn't be surprised to see a 
storm coming ere long." 

But the "boys" refused to answer, for th^, too, were 
busy contemplating the heavens. 

Not so Dumas. 

It is said that love, like disease, is contagious. Be as it 
may, Edouard acted according to the impulse of his ardent 
temperament, and lost no time in following his friend's 
example; only he did it in a somewhat different manner. 
In a moment his arms had encircled a struggling and 
astonished young woman, and, in spite of a spirited opposi- 
tion, he finally succeeded in implanting his lips on the 
proper spot. 

"There !" he said. ''Now I may meet the enemy and am 
ready to die!" 

Mademoiselle Masson was furious. 

"How dare you, sir! How dare you take advantage of 
a poor, unprotected girl ?" 

"Unprotected?" repeated Edouard. "Why, Irene, there's 
a whole army surrounding us." 

"How can you have the audacity to call me Irene, sir?** 
she indignantly demanded. "Your impudence exceeds " 
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"Very well, then, since you insist — ^my sweetheart, my 
darling, my — — " 

"Stop, sir! I will only listen to a man of sense. You 
have lost youi- mind, though it is doubtful if you had any 
to lose." 

Dumas smiled and offered his arm, w'hich she accepted, 
not without protesting vigorously. 

They f olkiwed the party which proceeded in the direction 
of headquarters. 

The patriots, soldiers in name only, with no idea of 
military discipline except to shoot, with or without orders, 
formed an irregular line along the road and opposite a large 
stone house. 

Their bodies covered by long, heavy gray homespim 
overcoats tightly girdled by blue or red sashes, their heads 
disappearing under blue woolen bonnets, from which 
dangled long tassels of the same material and color — ^the 
men looked like anything but soldiers. Their appearance 
was picturesque and awe-inspiring. 

Armed as they were with old hunting rifles, scythes, 
pitchforks, axes, long knives, heavy sticks, etc., it would 
have been difficult to express an opinion as to the nature 
of their object in view. But within each breast beat a heart 
to which fear was unknown. 

At their head stood Dr. Wolfred Nelson, recently elected 
to the dignity of a general, whose sole uniform consisted of 
a military cap and sword. 
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Shouts of acclamation greeted the new arrivals. Captain 
Champagne presented the visitors to the General. 

"I was not aware that my colleague, Dr. Masson, was the 
father of so charming a person, Mademoiselle Irene/' said 
Dr. Nelson. "I do not wish to be indiscreet, but how is it 
that " 

"That I am here?" interrupted Irene, with her usual 
freedom. "I simply obtained permission from my father 
to visit my friend at the manor." 

"I see, and it is very natural that you should have accom- 
panied your friend here. Yes, perfectly natural, and every 
one will agree with me, even Lieutenant Dumas. But," 
continued the General, not pretending to notice the blush on 
Irene's face, and turning to Blanche, "although this is the 
, first time I have the honor of meeting you, Mademoiselle dc 
Tavemier, I claim the pleasure of being acquainted with 
the Baron, your father. And, knowing his patriotism, 
pardon me if I express my surprise at not seeing him here. 
But, excuse me, I see that you are in mourning. For 
whom " 

The young girl became deathly pale and burst in tears. 

"What is the matter, Blanche?" asked Philippe, coming 
up full of anxiety. 

"Alas ! My father is no more !" 

"Wliat! M. de Tavemier is dead?" 

"Yes, he died last week, the result of a duel." 
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"A duel ?" repeated Philippe. "The Baron fought a duel ! 
Good God, why ? With whom ?" 

Blanche's features assumed a worried expression and 
she remained mute, while a shudder ran through the 
listeners, who with heads bent awaited her answer in breath- 
less suspense. The patriots had broken their alignment and 
formed a circle. 

Finally the words came out slowly, painfully: 

"My father's adversary was Lord Frederick Gray!" 

A hoarse cry echoed in the death-like stillness. 

Philippe, eyes flaming and fists clenched, hissed through 
his tightly closed teeth: 

"The cause of the duel, Blanche?" 

Mademoiselle de Tavemier lowered her head« 

"I cannot confide it to you, mon ami!* 

"Answer, Blanche," insisted the young man. "I have thf 
right to know." 

Instead, Irene was the one who answered : 

"Remember the scene at the Baron's residence New 
Year's night, and you will understand." 

"Ah! I do understand now. And had God permitted my 
presence, another but the Baron would have been missing. 
The infamous assassin ! He shall die only by my hand !" 

Nelson raised his hand. 

"I believe I understand also," he cried. "But the day ol 
reckoning is near at hand. Hear, my brave patriots," turn- 
ing to his men. "It pleases the nephew of the Governor to 
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insvit and outrage our women and then murder dieir fathers 
defending them. Do not such acts demand Tcngeance?** 

"Down with the ren^ades !" rooued the patriots. ''Death 
to Gray! Vengeance! Vengeance!! Vengeance!!!" 

''Very good, my lads! Now rrtum to your posts and 
keq> your eyes opctL As for us, we will enter headquar- 
ters* 

Followed by the ladies with their escort and several men, 
the General ascended the stairs leading to ibe apartment on 
the second floor of the 'house. Here refreshments were 
served, after which Blanche gave a detailed account of the 
duel. She added that, in spite of all the doctor's efforts 
and care, the Baron had passed away three days later from 
the results of his wound. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed, during which the conversa- 
tion ran mostly on past events and those to come, and 
uncomplimentary remarks freely associated with Gray's 
name, when General Nelson abruptly rose. 

"Ladies," he said, "we appreciate and are honored by 
your presence, but you must understand that, owing to the 
seriousness of the occasion, your place is not here. There- 
fore, you must lose no time in returning to your homes, as 
we may be attacked at any moment. I will give orders 
to " 

Blanche raised a detaining hand. 

"General," she said in a firm voice, "we have come here 
to do our share in the cause of patriotism." 
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"But that is impossible, Blanche! Think of the danger. 
This is absurd, and I will not permit it." 

The young girl shook her head and remained obdurate. 

"Gentlemen," Irene now spoke. "I am the daughter of a 
physician and have had experience through helping my 
father on certain occasions. But there is another reason, 
one which predominates all things and is without answer: 
We are French-Canadian women. Furthermore, you are a 
physician yourself. General, and you know we can be of 



service." 



As if to emphasize these remarks, tiie young girls opened 
their cloaks, disclosing brown frocks over which were white 
aprons. A murmur of admiration ran through the room. 

"But," began the General. 

Blanche raised her hand. 

"Your insistence will only hurt us," she said. "We are 
determined to remain, and shall do so I" 

Dr. Nelson was convinced that further arg^uments would 
be useless, so he bowed acquiescence. 

"So be it, then. What woman wills — well, I have no 
more to say. I am wrong, — ^I should say that Canada still 
possesses Jeanne d'Arcs ! All right, you shall be aids to our 
medical corps, wWch is composed of one man, who is at the 
same time your General. But, as a general cannot com- 
mand and be a doctor at the same time, our good Father 
Olier will act as surgeon-in-chief, with hospital quarters in 
the cellar. 

(7) 
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"Whatever may be said to the contrary/* he added grimly, 
"our English friends shoot pretty accurately, and there will 
be plenty of work to keep you busy. Therefore, ladies, be 
in readiness, for I am sure the time is short." 

Hardly had the General ceased speaking when a hatless, 
disheveled man burst into the room, shouting: 

"The enemy ! The enemy is coming !" 

The news was received coolly, and Nelson spoke to the 
priest: 

"Will you kindly bless our little army. Father Olier?" 

The minister of God went to the window overlooking the 
street. 

In answer to a call, the patriots quickly assembled and 
knelt in the road within sight of the priest. 

Visibly affected. Father Olier raised his arms, hands 
extended, and pronounced a short and fervent prayer. 

"Go, my friends," he said as he blessed them. "God 
loves the brave and protects the afflicted. Fail not to do 
your duty, and victory will reward your patriotism. My 
ministry forbids me, otherwise I would be in your midst. 
Your cause is just, and the Almighty will protect you. 
Fight like true French-Canadians !" 

Hurrahs answered the words of the priest. 

"Now to your posts, gentlemen !" ordered Nelson. "And, 
with the help of God, we shall have victory !" 

With a last loving glance at the ladies, Philippe and 
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Edouard, followed by Jean-Baptiste, Petit, Jarret, and 
McGillicuddy, hurried to their stations. 

Scarcely had they disappeared when a cannon-ball 
crashed into the apartment, killing two men and bowling 
over another, scattering flesh and blood over the occupants 
of the room. The young girls became livid, but remained 
firm. 

"Good !" cried the General, gayly. "I see you are brave 
girls and do not fear shots. Our English friends are at 
work and will give you plenty to do ere long. B-r-r-r-r! 
It's raining bullets ! Now the plaster of the ceiling is falling 
upon our heads ! It's getting too hot up here. Downstairs, 
everybody !" 

The order was obeyed and, after taking positions behind 
the thick walls on the ground floor, the patriots calmly lit 
their pipes and proceeded to pick off the enemy's gunners. 

Attacking the patriots were five companies of fusiliers 
and a detachment of cavalry with a battery of field guns, 
the whole under command of Colonel Frederick Gray. His 
force was divided into three columns, one of which was 
stationed in the woods east of the village ; another had taken 
position on the river shore, and the third with artillery 
occupied the main road and bombarded the house in which 
the patriots had taken refuge. 

Lord Gray's bearing expressed the greatest contempt. 
The soldiers, assured that the fight would last but a few 
moments, fought in the open and advanced with disdainful 
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heedlessness. Many said it was a sin and a joke to fight 
against a lot of ignorant peasants. Could fanners fattened 
up on pea soup and salt pork fight against tried and 
experienced soldiers? Fawncy! And the soldiers laughed 
heartily. 

But simultaneously from the bouse, the distillery, and 
other places of concealment a hundred guns barked, and a 
shower of bullets brought death and destruction into their 
ranks. Three cannoneers were killed outright. 

The j(dce was beginning to assimie serious proportions. 

Another charge was ordered, but it met with no more 
success. The patriots, nearly all old hunters, were dead 
^hots and seldom missed their marks. Besides, the red 
coats worn by the soldiers offered admirable targets. 

Lord Gray was furious at being held in check by those 
wtiom he considered as imworthy of notice and whom he 
had intended to crush with one single blow. 

But the patriots were fighting for what they held dearer 
than anything else in the world — freedom from servitude — 
and they would fight to the end. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

VICTORY, DEATH, AND RETRIBUTION 

In the far distance the tolling of bells announced the 
Angelus, the faint echo of the grave and sweet tones 
reverberating in the still atmosphere. The air was gloomy, 
and the sim hid its rays behind the darkened clouds. 

Colonel Frederick decided to end the battle at once and 
annihilate the bold foe. 

Dismotmting and placing himself at the head of his 
troops, Gray ordered a concentrated attack at all points. 
The men gallantly responded and with cheers charged 
furiously. They were met by an incessant and destructive 
fire. But they nevertheless advanced in solid columns, and 
came within reach of the house, from behind the walls of 
which the patriots shot with telling effect. 

Maddened in the highest degree, the attackers rushed for 
a final assault. 

Suddenly terrific sihouts rang out and phantom-like figures 
seemed to rise from the ground. Like wild beasts they 
hurled themselves upon the astotmded soldiers. 

Philippe and his practically weaponless companions were 
charging. They had no muskets and took the only possible 
means of getting them. Amid oaths and shrieks the patriots 
fought like demons. 

Philippe plied his sword so vigorously that he finally 
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came face to face with an officer, whom he immediately 
attacked. But his blows were parried. Captain Champagne 
raised his eyes, and a cry of joy and hatred escaped him : 

"Lord Gray! Ah! Colonel, vile insulter of women and 
murderer, I am going to kill you !" 

"Not yet, Mr. Rebel. It is I who will have you hung," 
replied the Colonel, recognizing Philippe and at the same 
time lunging fiercely. 

The Captain laughed mockingly and stepped aside. He 
was now sure of his man. Then, with the impetuosity 
characteristic of the French, he engaged his adversary. 
The latter met the attack with the coolness possessed only 
by the English. 

As if in common accord, the battle around them ceased 
temporarily, and both soldiers and patriots watched with 
fascination the issue of the individual combat. 

The two combatants seemed oblivious of their surround- 
ings, each being bent upon mastering the other. 

Philippe, nimble and agile, his face aglow with excite- 
ment, attacked on all sides. Years of practice with Dumas, 
who was recognized as a master of the art, made him a 
redoubtable swordsman. 

Gray, cool, deliberate and impassive, dexterously parried 
the blows. 

Feint after feint, thrust after thrust were delivered in 
quick succession, but without any apparent effect, though 
the Colonel's features took on a sihade of worriment as he 
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noted the skill and felt his adversary's superiority in 
handling the weapon. 

Champagne must have realized it also, for mustering all 
the energy at his command, his eye flashing, with the fierce- 
ness of a tiger he leaped forward. 

So sudden and impetuous was the attack that for the 
fraction of a second Gray lowered his guard. But it was 
sufficient. Champagne saw his chance. Making three 
lightning-like feints, he lunged, and — a shot rang out ! 

Philippe's arm dropped limp to his side and the sword 
fell to the ground. 

Gray was so astounded by the unexpected occurrence that 
he stood motionless, and gazed stupidly on his fainting 
adversary. 

For a brief space solemn silence reigned. 

Then the storm broke in all its fury. Indignation, anger, 
wrath, passion were embodied into one mighty shout. And 
above the din rose a powerful, strident voice : 

"Traitors! Cowards! Forward, patriots! Vive la 
Garde r 

A man in clerical garb, with black cassock and white, 
blood-spotted surplice, and armed with a formidable club, 
which he wielded vigorously, forced his way through the 
patriots. Bare-headed, his eyes blazing, he threw himself 
against the enemy. 

"Our cure!" shouted the men. Hurrah! Forward! Kill! 
Kill !" 
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Stimulated by the priest's example, and yelling madly, the 
patriots, at the head of w^hom were Dumas, Jean-Baptiste 
Champagne, and the three friends, hurled themselves with 
desperation upon the British. 

The shock was irresistible. Against such ferocity, and 
still bewildered by the imexpected result of the duel, the 
soldiers feebly defended themselves and began to weaken. 

The patriots uttered cries of joy and fought like maniacs. 
Finally the troops began to retreat in good order. 

General Nelson, recognizing the futility of pursuit, 
ordered his men to fall back to their positions. 

But, carried away by his ardor and losing all sense of 
reason, Jean'-Baptiste Champagne started in pursuit, bent 
upon securing a prisoner. 

Petit, Jarret, and McGillicuddy followed him. 

They had proceeded but a short distance when a man was 
seen to detadh himself from the ranks of the retreating foe, 
advance a few steps in the direction of the pursuers, and 
stop. Coolly leveling his musket he fired. 

Jean-Baptiste Champagne threw up his hands and fell 
with a bullet in his chest. 

Uttering a cry of rage, the three friends raised their rifles 
and simultaneously discharged them at the grinning fellow, 
who stood motionless contemplating his work. One of the 
bullets struck him in the knee and he dropped. 

With a botmd, Petit pounced upon him and clubbed him 
into insensibility. Then, seizing the wretch by the collar, 
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with no gentle hand he dragged him along and gave him in 
charge of the patriots who, overlooking surgical aid, put 
him under lock and key. 

In the meantime the men had picked up the wounded 
farmer and borne him to the rear, where they laid him 
gently under the protecting brandies of a large elm tree. 

The exclamations of grief and sorrow which ensued were 
hushed as Philippe and Dumas, preceded by General Nelson, 
appeared. Blanche and Irene, their white aprons smirched 
with blood from the wounded whom they had attended, 
walked in the rear with Father Olier, whose vestments were 
torn in shreds. 

Dr. Nelson made an examination of the wounded man. 
When he rose he shook his head. 

"M. Champagne has only a few moments to live," he 
announced. 

The young Captain, whose arm was bandaged and in a 
sling, and his features livid from grief and pain, staggered 
a few paces and dropped on his knees by the beloved form : 

"Father ! My dear father !'' 

This appeal seemed to bring life to the dying man, who 
murmured : 

"Philippe, my son!" 

"He lives! He lives!" cried the yotmg man. "Doctor, 
can he be saved ?" 

The physician shook his head sadly. 

Irene bathed the old man's face with cold water, which 
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revived him. By a supreme effort he raised himself to a 
sitting posture, and spoke in >a weak but audible voice : 

"Let me face the East." 

Willing hands quickly complied with the request and 
made him as com/fortable as possible with his back against 
the tree. He breathed a sigh of relief and gratification. 

Father Olier, crucifix in hand, approached him. A smile 
of recognition greeted the priest as he presented the cross 
to the dying man, who kissed it reverently. While those 
present knelt devoutly, the minister of God administered 
the last rites of the church to the dying man. 

Then all at once, as if by a miracle, the old patriot rose 
to his full height, with arms extended directly before him, 
and in a powerful voice, rendered all the more terrible in 
the presence of Death, he cried : 

"France! France!! France!!! Why hast thou forsaken 
thy children ?*' 

As the echoes from this passionate and strident appeal 
reverberated in the East, the French-Canadian giant, like an 
imdermined column, toppled over and crashed to the frozen 
groimd. 

The sky seemed to darken and the wind increased in 
violence. In the midst of death's silence Father Olier raised 
a hand toward heaven, saying: 

"A true patriot has gone to join the Sovereign Judge. 
May <jod receive the soul of a martyr. Let us pray !" 
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Hearts throbbed and tears flowed, and a solemn prayer to 
the Almighty went up from grief-stricken souls. 

In half-fainting condition, Philippe had been carried away 
to headquarters, accompanied by the two girls and Dumas. 
General Nelson gave the necessary orders to have the body 
removed. The priest, Petit, Jarret, and Jerry followed the 
remains. 

"Monsieur le cure," said Petit in an agitated voice, "do 
you still maintain that there is a God ?" 

The priest halted in surprise at the question. 

"Have you lost your mind, my friend?" 

"Father Olier," cried Charles, swinging his long arms 
above his head, "when I saw you fight like a patriot and 
mow down the enemy with your terrible club, I believed in 
you; but when He permitted such a good man as Monsieur 
Champagne to be killed, murdered by a knave, I cannot, will 
not, believe in God. Why didn't He choose a worthless 
fellow like me?" 

The priest laid a gentle hand on the man's shoulder. 

"My son, God's ways are inscrutable. Your time has not 
arrived yet. You are probably destined for some purpose 
which is now hidden from mortal eyes. You speak of an 
incident of the battle. Yes, but I had no right to fight 
and to shed blood — my ministry forbade me. Years of 
penitence will not extenuate my error. But man is weak. 
When that treacherous act occurred, I forgot my priesthood. 
I beheld myself again on the battlefield under Napoleon — I 
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was then a sergeant of the Old Guard. The cry of : The 
Guard dies, but does not surrender! Vive la Garde f once 
more biu^ into my ears, and reason forsook me — I struck. 
May God forgive me." And the priest struck his diest. 

Petit gazed with admiration upon this htunble hero, the 
representative of the creed of w*hich he had spoken with so 
much contempt only a short while ago. Could he be mis- 
taken? he asked himself. No, such a man could not betray 
his coimtrymen. Still, he was convinced that clergymen 
always bent to the will of those in authority. But — ^well, 
he would see later. Charles mopped the cold sweat from 
his forehead. Of a sudden an idea flashed through his 
mind. 

"Damnation!" he shouted. "If we have lost a patriot, 
we have, on the other hand, found a vermin. Please, exciise 



mfi." 



He started on a run, leaving behind him his wondering 
companions. On reaching headquarters. Petit imperiously 
demanded admittance to his Captain, and was ushered into 
a room in which stood General Nelson. Reclining in an 
armchair, a painful expression on his counteniance, was 
Philippe. Seated by his side were Blanche and Irene. 

Charles advanced, but further access was barred by 
Nelson. 

'Well, sir," he demanded, "what do you wish? Your 
mission must be very important to disturb our wounded." 

Petit saluted. 
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"It is, General, and I am bringing balm for his wound. 
With your permitssion, I have only a few words to tell 
him." 

Nelson nodded. 

"How can you relieve my suffering, my dear Charles?" 
asked Philippe, smiling faintly. 

Petit once more saluted. 

"Captain, I have a prisoner." 

"A prisoner? Only one? I thought we had several." 

"Yes, but mine is a particular one, a famous individual. 
He is known as Mireau the Spy." 

Forgetting his pain, with a bound Philippe was on his 
feet. 

"Mireau!" he cried. "Did you say Mireau?" 

"Yes, sir; Mireau le Galeux, the brute who shot your 
father, and who treacherously shot you in the arm." 

"Oh!" A mist passed before Qiampagne's vision; then 
his eyes blazed. "Let me at him !" And he made a spring 
for the door. 

But the General put out a firm an4 detaining hand. 

"One moment, Captain," he observed ; "I command here. 

I shall attend to the matter. Charles, go and bring the 
prisoner here." 

Petit lost no time in obeying the order and rushed out. 
He shortly returned, fairly dragging a squirming, sallow - 
faced fellow, his garb half-military, half-civilian, who 
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appeared hideous with his features covered with clotted 
blood. 

On beholding this repulsive object, a movement of disgust 
was manifested by those present. 

"Well, Mireau," b^an General Nelson, "have you a 
report to commtmicate to us ? It is your trade, is it not so ? 
And you get well paid, do you not? Now it is your turn to 
pay. How much do you estimate your precious skin to be 
worth?" 

The scamp cast furtive glances from his beady eyes, but 
met with anything except sympathy. In spite of the pain 
which he must have suffered from the imdressed wound in 
his knee, he replied in oily tones : 

"Not much, General. But permit me to humbly solicit 
your pardon for the temerity of reminding you that I am 
a soldier and fought like a soldier. I do not doubt that, 
with your greatness of soul, General, you will treat me as 
such." 

"You a soldier?" broke in Philippe, forgetting everything 
in his terrible anger. "You are a cowardly traitor, a mean, 
despicable, vile creature. You sold, like Judas, your com- 
patriots. You spied and betrayed them at every turn. You 
are a devil incarnate. For the lust of gold you would 
murder your father as you murdered mine!" 

The young man stopped, exhausted by his wrath. 

The spy appeared to be on the verge of collapse. Making 
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an effort he endeavored to straighten himself, while beads 
of perspiration streamed down his ugly face. 

"Your father had gfrievously insulted me," he finally 
managed to articulate. 

"Insult you !" repeated Champagne. "Insult the embodi- 
ment of rascality and perfidity ! That is impossible!" 

"Enough of this," interrupted the General in a tone of 
command. "Men, remove this rogue and hang him at 
once !" 

"But I am a prisoner of war!" screamed the terrified 
fellow. "You would not dare! Think of the Governor's 
vengeance ! You have no right " 

"Never mind and don't hurt yourself talking," grinned 
Petit. "We'll discuss that matter some other time. Shut 
up— you're giving me nervous prostration. Up ! Forward, 
march !" 

He grasped the squirming rogue by the collar, jerked him 
off his feet, and hauled him like a bundle of rags to the 
street, where the prisoner was greeted by s^houts and 
imprecations. Quickly the spy was taken to the elm tree 
where Jean-Baptiste Champagne had breathed his last. 

Without listening to their victim's protestations and 
prayers, a rope was thrown over a limb, a noose fastened 
around his neck, and, in less time than it takes to tell it, 
Mireau the Spy was ending his career in mid-air. 

"My friends," said Petit to his companions, who were 
gazing at the struggling victim, "I may not believe there is a 
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heaven, but I am banning to think that tiiere is a hell. 
And, if there is such a place, that fellow over there in the 
air will keep company with the devil, the nearest relative of 
traitors." 

"Amen!" replied Hercules. Come along, Jerry; let's go 
and take a drink — drunkum, I'm thirsty — thirstumf* 



CHAPTER XIX 



PRISONERS ! 



The remains of Jean-Baptiste Champagne were taken to 
Petit Cap and buried on the farm. The simple ceremony 
was attended only by the inmiediate relatives. Dumas had 
been forced to remain at Saint Denis, for another attack 
more serious than the first was expected at any moment, and 
every man was needed to meet it. 

Madame Champagne had supported the blow better than 
anticipated by the family. Her face was furrowed by tears, 
but the widow of the fearless patriot knew how to react 
against her deep grief. 

"My son," she said, when Philippe was about to leave her 
for the front, "my son, God has taken my husband. Let 
His will be done. Your father died as he lived : fearlessly 
and like a true Canadian. The Holy Church forbids 
revenge, but it is not said that we should allow ourselves 
to be crushed by a horde of cruel enemies. As a mother 
my heart bleeds, but I say to you : Go to the battlefield, do 
your duty, and valiantly uphold the honor of your race. 
Remember your father who has gone to heaven. Every day 
I shall pray for you. Go, my son. Your brother Arthur 
will remain here in charge of the farm. Kiss me, my boy. 
Farewell !" 
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The young man fell into the opened arms of tAie noble 
woman. 

"Mother, you are a saint," he said, his voice choked by 
emotion. "Farewell, my brothers; farewell, my sisters. 
Farewell, my darling mother !" 

A last emibrace, a last kiss, and Philippe had left the old 
homestead and those whom he cherished so tenderly. 

Philippe returned to Saint Denis. The young man was 
still suffering from his wotmd, but the light in his eyes 
bespoke a firm determination. 

The first person he met was Dumas, who, after a hearty 
greeting, informed him that it had been decided to break 
camp and join the other patriots at Saint Charles, where the 
next stand, it was thought, could more effectively be made. 

"Yes," said Champagne, "we cannot remain here and hope 
to cope successfully against a more powerful enemy than 
we have already met. I can realize Gray's state of mind; 
and, be easy, he will not tarry long to avenge his defeat. 
But how about the young ladies ? They cannot " 

"Oh, yes, they can," broke in a mocking voice at his 
elbow ; "and, what's more, they will !" 

Philippe turned quickly and faced Irene Masson, who 
with Blanche had come up unnoticed. Mademoiselle de 
Tavemier looked at her lover reproachfully. 
But, ladies," began Philippe. 

There's no but, my dear friend," interrupted Blanche. 
You should be aware by this time that our minds are fully 
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made up. Have we not already given proof of our courage ? 
Besides/' she added, a slight tinge crimsoning her cheeks, 
"in times like these the place of a true and devoted woman 
is at the side of her fiance to share his joys and perils." 

Philippe's pale features reddened with pleasure. He bent 
and kissed the tips of the young girl's fingers. 

"We must submit to your will^ ladies, and let us put our 
trust in God." 

"Precisely my idea," assented Dumas. "Irene and I will 
be happy to " 

"Speak for yourself, sir!" cut in the young lady. "I have 
no intention to die for or with you. It is irritating enough 
to be forced to listen to your absurdities. Your audacity is 
beyond measure." 

"Am I not unfortunate ?" lamented Edouard. "Why does 
the young tigress ever persist in torturing my heart?" 

"Have you really a heart?" asked Irene, mockingly. "It 
is said you have lost it long ago to a legion of young ladies." 

"Caught in the trap !" cried Dumas. "Good ; jealous !" 
Irene blushed furiously and was about to retort, but was 

restrained by the burst of laughter from her companions. 
"Come," said Philippe, "let us be off and join the patriots 

who are now breaking camp. Six miles separate us from 

Saint Charles." 

When the patriots from Saint Denis arrived at Saint 
Charles, they found everybody and everything in confusion. 
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The presence of the newcomers, however, had a calming 
effect and brought encouragement. 

On observing the means of defence about the place, 
Philippe grew uneasy, and his looks expressed the greatest 
disapproval. 

Under the direction of General Brown, the patriots had 
taken possession and intrenched themselves in a large stone 
house situated south of the main road and a few steps from 
the river. In the rear were thick woods. Loopholes had 
been pierced in the walls of the house which had been 
surrounded by a rampart of felled trees, thus cutting off all 
retreat. A worse trap could never have been devised. 

**A better place to be exterminated could never have been 
originated," said Philippe to Edouard. 

"Yes, and what makes it worse, it is too late to remedy 
the situation. I fear the fun will be terribly one-sided, old 
fellow." 

About two hundred practically weaponless men were 
cooped up within the walls, and here they awaited the 
assault 

They were not kept long in suspense. A few hours later 
the English were discovered advancing, three or four 
hundred in number and fully equipped. The troops came 
rapidly on the hardened road and set fire to houses and 
bams on their passage. The fields swarmed with frantic 
women and children who scattered in all directions before 
the soldiers. 
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Finally the British reached the vills^e and erected on a 
hill a battery which, from its high position, swept the camp 
and left no avenue of escape to the defenders in case of 
defeat. 

The patriots were caught in a death-trap. 

"The devil!" murmured Dumas, as he watched the 
enemy's line through a loophole, "I think there will be some 
lively dancing around here pretty soon; only, the English 
will furnish the music and we'll do the stepping." 

"Yes," said Champagne, "I believe we are doomed. But, 
one way or the other, I shall take no chances. Wait here; 
I'll be back shortly." 

Philippe left his friend and went to another part of the 
house, where he found Petit, Jarret, and McGillicuddy, who, 
guns in hand, were watching with gjeat interest the enemy 
in the act of surrounding the "fortress." 

"Holy Virgin !" exclaimed Jarret, making the sign of the 
cross. *'Refugium tolls mondi peccatorum! What a bunch 
of red crabs ! Suffering Moses ! How are we going to kill 
all that crowd, Charles? And Father Olier not here to help 
us because he is back home making penance for having done 
his duty — if there's any sense in that! If he were here 
with us, we could " 

"We could not do anything, Hercules," interrupted the 
Captain, coming close to the men, "except to die. But I 
have something else to speak about." 
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Looking at them steadfastly^ he spoke in earnest, com- 
manding tones, and came to the point at once. 

"Time is too valuable to be wasted in useless words. 
Meantime do not forget that I am your superior officer, and 
your duty is to obey my orders. Now listen to me with 
utmost attention. I want you to escape from here while 
there is a chance." 

"What ! Oh, no ! You would not have us do so I" came 
from the men in unison. 

"Yes, you must," the Captain repeated in an almost threat- 
ening tone. "You must, and for this reason: We will 
either be killed or made prisoners, which amounts to the 
same thing. The ladies, once prisoners, wjll need protection, 
as I have an idea they will not be taken to prison. Some 
one must watch over their safety, and I rely upon you for 
that purpose. You will be of more use free than dead. I 
have spoken to the General and he coincides with my views. 
Now, my brave and dear friends, not a word. Come and 
embrace me, and may God be with you." 

From their Captain's authoritative tone, the men felt it 
would be useless to argue against his orders. 

Tearfully, each in turn embraced the Captain, who 
himself was deeply moved at the thought of separating from 
his faithful companions. 

"Oh ! Captain, why not let us fight and die with you?" 

"Because, as I have already said, you will be of more 
service alive. You can at least avenge us." 
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"These last words decide me," cried Petit. "We shall 
live to protect the young ladies ; then for revenge. Adieu, 
Captain, adieu!" 

"FareAvell, brothers!" 

The three men slipped out of the house and crawled to 
the edge of the neighboring woods, where they were soon 
lost to view. 

"Thank God!" murmured Philippe after the men had 
vanished. "They shall live to protect my darling." 

The Captain retraced his steps and joined Dumas, who 
was growing intpatient. Philippe was just beginning to 
explain his absence, when the British opened fire. 

A hail of iron penetrated the house, killing and scattering 
the defenders in all directions. The patriots had a wooden 
cannon, which they loaded to the muzzle and fired, with 
disastrous results. It exploded and killed half a dozen 
men. 

Blanche and Irene, like true heroines, calm and beautiful 
in the midst of the inferno, were everywhere attending 
wounded and dying. Covered with blood and paying no 
attention to the whistling bullets and crashing shells, the 
young girls, grimly silent, went to and fro caring for the 
wounded patriots. 

The cannonade grew in intensity, and soon the rampart 
was shot to pieces. The position became untenable, and the 
patriots fully realized that the game was lost. Would they 
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surrender? Never! They were French-Canadians, and 
knew how to die and did not fear death. 

"Yes/' said Philippe, "our ancestors fought for diree 
hundred years, one against ten, and had it not been for a 
traitor at Quebec — well, we know." 

So a sortie was determined upon. 

In the face of a storm of bullets the patriots scaled the 
rampart and charged up the hill. They were met by a 
deadly fire, followed by a bayonet charge. Then began the 
butchery. 

The patriots fought with desperation, but could not 
accomplish much against an enemy superior in numbers, 
well armed and disciplined. More than three-fourths of 
the patriots fell, never to rise again. The British showed 
no pity and gave no quarter. 

Although handicapped by his wound, Philippe fought like 
a lion and laid many of the enemy low. On his side Dumas 
exhibited prodigious valor and brought down soldier after 
soldier. Without a doubt special orders had been given to 
the soldiers, for they directed all their efforts to overpower 
the two friends, who finally fell and were made prisoners. 

The battle was ended after the men had lo«t their leaders. 
The patriots were defeated. Dead and wounded men were 
scattered over the bloody battlefield. 

With exultant cries the soldiers ran to the half -demolished 
house. They returned, after setting fire to the mansion, 
with Blanche and Irene as prisoners. 
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They were at once brought before Gray, whose eye 
flashed ominously on beholding the fair prisoners, but their 
calmness and dignity forced him to lower his gaze. 
Without addressing them, he turned to an officer, gave some 
orders in a low tone, and left their presence. 

Sickening and depressing scenes followed the victory. 
After passing the night in the village church with their 
horses and committing all sorts of indignities and profana- 
tions in the temple of God, the miscreants set fire to the 
village. 

In irons like criminals, and under a heavy guard, 
Champagne and Dumas, with their fellow-prisoners, were 
taken directly to the jail in Montreal. On their way through 
the streets of the city the captives were insulted, struck, and 
made to suffer all kinds of outrages at the hands of the 
rabble. But the victims smiled contemptuously at the 
threats and vile treatment from the worthless vagabonds. 

In less than a week's time after having been thrown into 
prison, where they were abused and treated like the worst 
of criminals. Champagne and Dumas were summoned before 
their judges. 

The vast room in the court house was packed to its limit, 
members of the Doric Club and their friends being in the 
majority. 

The striking similarity between the so-called legal trials 
of the patriots in the city of Montreal and those conducted 
by the Commune in Paris during the Reign of Terror 
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was noteworthy. In a like manner die prisoners were not 
allowed counsel nor permitted to present a defence. In 
short, their doom was sealed in advance and arraignments 
were more or less a farce. 

Nevertheless, law is law, and certain legal procedure or 
formalities had to be followed. 

Therefore, the Honorable Justices, clad in their black 
robes, took their seats, carefully polished tiieir monocles, 
adjusted them securely with one eye shut, and then assumed 
a lofty dignity befitting the occasion. 

Then the Honorable Clerk rose to read the indictment. 
Onighing slightly, the while raising two boiqr fingers to his 
lips, die official cleared his throat, and, in grave, awesome 
tones, standing erect as a bean-pole, he waded through the 
formidable-looking document. 

At the conclusion of the reading, Philippe was called to 
the stand. He walked with a firm step and faced his 
accusers calmly.. The young man was very pale, owing to 
the rough treatment received in prison and his barely healed 
wounded arm. 

"Your name?" asked the Honorable Crown Attorney. 

"Philippe Champagne," replied the young man quietly. 

"Your occupation or profession ?" 

"Barrister." 

"You are accused of having taken up arms against our 
Most Illustrious, Exalted Sovereign the Queen. What have 
you to say ?" 
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"I deny it. The Queen has nothing to do with our 
troubles." 

"Ah ! You have fostered sedition against the administra- 
tion of the Eminent, Glorious, and Honorable Governor of 
our most beloved country, have ye not?" 

*^My conduct was dictated by the principles of liberty and 
civic righteousness." 

"Ah ! Ah ! And were you not connected with or ordered 
the murder of Monsieur Mireau, a most devoted servant 
of our glorious police force?" 

Philippe shrugged his shoulders and did not answer. 

"Ah! Ah! Ah! Well, very well." The Honorable Court 
Attorney rubbed his hands and cast a satisfied look around 
him. "The Honorable Court will appreciate your silence. 
That is all. Bring the other prisoner forward." 

Before taking his friend's place, Dumas murmured in his 
ear: 

"Just watch me, old man. FU give them a chance to 
take notice!" 

Dumas smilingly took the stand. After stating his name 
and profession, he waited, his eyes fixed on his questioner. 

"You are accused of having taken up arms against our 
Most lUus " 

"Wait a minute," interrupted Edouard, gingerly. "Do 
me the favor of passing over those high-sounding and never- 
ending titles, which perhaps are nice to your ears, but are 
very irritating to my nervous system. Your rotten prison 
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food has so undermined nry faeahfa that I may fall into a 
cataleptic fit under the strain. Therefore, save your 
breath " 

'*Sir!" rasped the astounded officer of the law, "you 
insult " 

"No, I do not," quickly rejoined Edouard. "I am going 
to save you a whole lot of trouble. No need of questioning 
me ; Vm a lawyer, you know." 

Before the stupefied judges or attorney could make a 
gesture or say a word, Dumas continued, speaking rapidly : 

"I am accused of everything known in the criminal 
calendar, beginning with resisting the Governor's satellites 
from taking by force money from the provincial treasury — 
money taxed from the French people solely and naturally 
belonging to them — up to sending your worthy friend 
Mireau to keep the devil company. This about sums up 
everything in a nutshell, does it not? Brevity is my motto. 

"Well, to the first charges I do not plead at all, as I 
believe it best to leave these insignificant things to the 
tender and merciful judgment of our affectionate and 
never-erring judges — ^beg pardon, Honorable Court. And 
everybody knows that the Honorable Magistrates are inca- 
pable of rendering an unjust judgment against a patriot ! 

"As to the last accusation, I feel constrained to say that 
I am sorry that we could not give free transportation to 
more of the Mireau kind to the Court of His Most Illus- 
trious Horny and Satanic Majesty." 
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As Dumas concluded, a storm of hisses and oaths issued 
from the mouths of the members of the Doric Club and 
their friends. 

The Honorable Court gazed in horror at the smiling 
prisoner and remained speechless. 

For a time it was feared an assault would be made upon 
the prisoners; but the court attendants after much eflfort 
managed to restore a semblance of order. 

At this juncture, the Honorable Crown Attorney, taking 
advantage of the lull in the storm, readjusted his monocle, 
raised his hand and moved it about in so appealing a fashion 
that the most refractory spirits looked up in expectancy 
and quieted down. 

The Honorable Crown Attorney took a befitting pose. 
With such specific, and, of course, not to be contradicted, 
facts before him, the Honorable Crown Attorney had clear 
sailing, and did not fail to grasp the splendid opportunity 
offered. The masterful oratorical effort was worthy of the 
honorable law's representative. 

The learned jurist's diatribe was to the effect that the 
heinous crime of high treason demanded an example of such 
a nature that it would act as deterent to others who dared 
to oppose the wishes and orders of *'our Exalted, Illustrious, 
et cetera. Sovereign, and our Eminent, Honorable, et cetera. 
Governor." 

Almidst an oppressive silence the Honorable Crown 
Attorney closed his brilliant speech by demanding in solemn 
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and awful tones that the prisoners be condemned to death 
by hanging. 

Well satisfied with himself, the Honorable et cetera sat 
down. And apparently the gentlemen mend)ers of the 
Doric Club were also well pleased with the Honorable dt 
cetera's grandiloquent peroration. 

First murmurs of appreciation and admiration, then 
shouts of gladness which followed actually brought a tinge 
of crimson on the usually g^ave and austere features of the 
Crown's Honorable Attorney, and only the solemnity of the 
occasion prevented him from bowing his thanks. 

The Honorable Justices, however, could not countenance 
such boisterous infringement on the proceedings, and 
threatened — ^yes, actually did threaten — ^to have the Doric 
Club members ejected from the court room. Such mani- 
festations were unjustifiable, and the majesty of the law 
must be respected. Under this awful threat, spirits were 
subdued and the amiable crowd was hushed. 

The dignity of the Honorable Court being sustained, the 
Honorable Justices gave approbative signs. Then they 
looked at one another solemnly and deliberated; impressive 
nods and gestures succeeded one another, heads huddled, 
separated, and at last the law's supreme representatives 
majestically settled back in their chairs. 

Assuming a stony stare, the Honorable Presiding Justice 
asked in icy stones if the accused had anything to say. 

"Well!" whispered Dumas in his friend's ear. "Wdl, if 
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I ever expected so much generosity ! Don't miss them, boy ! 
Wait till my turn comes." 

Philippe rose and stood proudly before his accusers. His 
attitude was noble and dignified, his voice firm, his tones 



sonorous. 



My lords," he said, "there is very little to say after a 
trial which has proved to be but a farce preceding con- 
viction. British fair play is a delusion. The die is cast. 
I am prepared to forfeit my life for my country. 

"You make it a crime to us, French-Canadians, for having 
taken up arms in defence of our rights, our liberty, our 
lives. You call our rebellion a heinous crime in face of 
the fact that you have wasted, stolen our money through 
tmjust taxation, and tried to crush our race. You have 
trampled upon our treaty rights and endeavored to suppress 
by every means in your power our faith, our lang^ge, that 
precious and sacred heritage left to us by our forefathers. 

"Is it a crime to rise against oppression, to defend all we 
hold dear? Did not the same conditions exist in the United 
States? Was it not through tyranny that our American 
brothers were forced to take up arms and, by fighting, win 
their freedom? 

"Ah ! Through us, French-Canadians, you wish to punish 
and strike at our mother country, France, for the help she 
has given to our neighbors when they fought to free 
themselves from the yoke of tyrants. 

"One word more, my lords, and I am done. I do not 
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regret and I am proud of what I have already accomplished. 
And my compatriots will continue to do and ultimately 
bring to a happy conclusion the work begun for the cause 
of Freedom and Liberty!" 

Ironical laughter and hisses greeted the young man's 
eloquent plea, but his cool and calm attitude finally overawed 
the most unruly. 

Then, in his turn, Edouard rose and bowed gracefully to 
the court. 

"My lords," he began in jovial tones^— "I b^ your 
pardon, since titles are in order — Honorable and Illustrious 
Lords, I would fain add a few words to my friend's most 
eloquent plea, with which I fully concur. Still, I must say 
that the trouble with you Englishmen is that you do not 
understand the noble character and magnanimity of the 
Frenchman. 

"Instead of using bayonets, powder and balls to impress 
upon him the necessity of becoming a thorough British 
subject by making him deny his faith, language, and race, 
and getting him accustomed to spleen " 

He was interrupted by the Honorable Ptesident, who 
rapped vigorously on his desk. 

'*Do not insult the majesty of the Honorable Court, 
Mister Dumas !" 

"Be it far from my mind to do such a rash act," returned 
Edouard with a beaming smile. "One can only insult his 
equals^ and I beseech you not to put a wrong construction 
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to my words. You are too highly placed and the distance 
which separates us is too great for my words to reach you 
and wound your feelings. Pardon me, I notice that you do 
not seem to relish my words ; but I assure you that I express 
them in good faith and purpose! Once more, pardon me, 
for I see that the subject seems distasteful to Your 
Illustrious Honors. I will end by saying that there are 
nunAerless Englishmen with whom I am proud to shake 
hands, but when it comes to Honorable, Illustrious and 
Rascally Renegades " 

The Honorable Chief Justice nearly broke his mallet from 
the force of the blow upon the desk. 
'Silence !" he thundered. 

'Too bad he would not let me finish," whispered Dumas 
to his friend as he sat down; "he would have heard some- 
thing interesting." 

Without any further delay, the Honorable Judges' heads 
huddled again, but the deliberations were short. 

The Honorable Chief Justice put on his three-cornered 
hat, rose, and ordered the prisoners to stand up. 

Necks stretched and shivers ran through the audience. 

"Philippe Champagne and Edouard Dumas," pronounced 
the Honorable Chief Justice, "you are found guilty of high 
treason, and you are condemned to be hanged by the neck 
imtil death." 

"Better than by the feet!" observed the irrepressible 
Dumas to Champagne, who smiled at his friend's sally. 

(8) 
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"Remove the prisoners T* ordered the Honorable Court. 

"Farewell, niy lords, illustrious and honorable/' again 
remarked Edouard good humoredly. '*I am happy that I 
shall not have the honor to meet yon in heaven, for you will 
surely go to a less inviting locality. My compliments to the 
Illustrious and Honorable Mireau when you meet him!" 

With this parting shot, truly representative of the French 
character and nature, the condenmed were rushed out of 
the court room amid a storm of yells and cat-calls, and 
hustled back to prison, where they were incarcerated in the 
death cells, there to await execution. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE ASSAULT AND ITS SEQUEL 



While Philippe and Edouard were incarcerated in prison, 
the doors of which would open only to lead them to the 
scaffold, Blanche de Tavemier and Irene Masson were 
having their full share of trouble. When, after the battle 
of Saint Charles, they had been brought as prisoners before 
Colonel Gray, the 3roung women had noted with misgivings 
the order given by the Colonel to an officer. They were not 
surprised When the latter invited them to enter a waiting 
carriage, Which with an escort left at once. 

During a long and wearisome journey, though treated 
with courtesy and respect by the officer in charge of the 
escort, Blanche and Irene did not exchange a word, both 
suffering mental anguish, as they were unaware of their 
lovers' fate. Had they been killed? Were they prisoners? 
The thoughts tortured their hearts. 

It was almost midnight when they arrived at their 
destination. The carriage stopped at the door of a large 
stone house, whose huge towers gave it the appearance of 
a mediaeval castle. The house was surrounded by a vast, 
forest-like park and isolated from all habitations. 

The air was chilly and the clouds black. An ominous 
silence prevailed everywhere. The sombre aspect of the 
structure cast gloom upon the minds of the trembling g^rls. 
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By a supreme effort, they shook off the invading fear 
and, refusing aid from the officer who stood hat in hand at 
the carriage door, they walked firmly to the house. 

The officer tmlocked the door and led the yoting ladies 
into a spacious room. Candles were quickly lighted, reveal- 
ing a luxuriously furnished apartment 

But the young women were too occupied with their own 
thoughts to notice the splendor of their surroundings. With 
a sigh they dropped into the nearest seats and looked ques- 
tioningly at the English officer, who bowed gracefully. 

"Mesdemoiselles," he said in French, "you are mistresses 
here and in perfect safety. You have the entire privilege 
of the house. Your desires shall be orders. A call will 
bring me at once into your presence." 

"Thank you, monsieur," replied Blanche. "These are 
comforting words for unfortunate girls. But pardon me if 
I express my surprise at your knowledge of our language, 
which you speak, I may say, fauhlessly." 

The officer smiled. 

"This is very easily explained, mademoiselle. I passed 
my boyhood in Paris. After the death of my father I came 
to Canada and entered Montreal Collie, from which I 
was graduated in the same year," he added with a merry 
twinkle, "with persons of your acquaintance and who 
honored me with their friendship." 

"But " began Blanche. 

"Yes," interrupted the young man, "William Harcourt, 
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lieutenant in her Majesty's army, fought against his friends, 
Champagne and Dumas. The duty of a soldier is to obey, 
you know." 

Having thus informally introduced himself, an embar- 
rassing silence ensued, during which the yotmg ladies 
glanced at each other in apprehension. Finally, with an 
eflFort, Blanche resumed the conversation: 

"M. Harcourt, far be it from us to criticise or blame your 
conduct, tmderstanding as we do the exactness of a soldier's 
duty. But, pray, tell us what is to be done with us." 

"My orders are to keep you prisoners. That is all I 
know." 

"But, monsieur," interposed Irene, "you do not seem to 
realize our position. What object in view has our captor 
in keeping us in captivity here? This place is not a 
prison." 

The lieutenant raised his head in surprise. Then, after 
meditating a few moments, a frown contracted his brow. 

**I see," he remarked slowly. "Yes, I think I do grasp 
your meaning. But do not fear — I am here and shall 
protect you. You will find that, when requirements demand 
it, an Englishman can and will respond to the call of duty 
and honor." 

With these words the officer bowed and left the room. 

"Well, now, Blanche, what do you think of that?" said 
Irene, who, in spite of her predicament, had recovered her 
spirits. "Are we not in a pretty mess?" 
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"Oh ! Irene, what will become of us? 'WTiere arc we?" 

"How curious you are, Bichette ! In Blue-Beard*s castle, 
of course. Look through the window — Bichette, my sister, 
do you see any one coming? No? That's so — it's too dark! 
Anyhow, I have faith in that lieutenant, my dear ; and I am 
sure he will not allow any one to eat us, though you are 
lovely enough to excite the appetites of our voracious 
English friends." Irene's silvery laugh echoed through 
the room. "Of course, they may hang us. Still, I think I'd 
rather be shot ; wouldn't you, Bichette : Poof ! All is over ! 
But, say," continued the vivacious girl, not giving Blanche 
a chance to answer, "do you know that, if I judge by the 
way M. Harcourt looked at you, he may transgress his 
orders and make a big hole through a soldier's duty? If I 
were a man I would be tempted to the limit." 

"Irene!" cried Blanche, blushing in spite of herself. 
"How can you express such nonsensical thoughts? For 
heaven's sake, for once try to be sensible. You know, I do 
not fear for us, but for our friends, Philippe and Edouard. 
Are they dead? Are they prisoners? The thought is 
torturing." Her voice was choked with sobs. 

Irene's mirth ceased and changed into an expression of 
acute grief. She burst into tears and threw herself into 
her friend's arms. 

Blanche was first to react against her emotion. Laying 
a gentle hand on her companion's arm, she said sweetly : 
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"Come, Irene. Let us find strength and courage in 
prayer." 

Removing their hats and divesting themselves of their 
cloaks, as well as their white aprons, on which appeared 
crimson stains, the girls devoutly knelt side by side and 
offered a fervent and whole-souled prayer to Almighty 
God. 

A light knock at the door drew them from their medita- 
tions. Both were calm and apparently resigned when they 
arose and Harcourt entered the apartment. 

"Forgive me for presenting myself without being called," 
he said. "But I could not help thinking you were in need 
of rest. Simply cross the parlor and you will find a room 
ready to receive you. Go and fear not. I am watching 
over your safety." 

A grateful look rewarded the thoughtful lieutenant, who 
immediately left their presence. 

Despite their courage, the young girls were overcome by 
fatigue. Confident in the lieutenant's honesty of purpose, 
they tmhesitatingly followed his advice, and soon were 
visited by a deep and beneficent sleep. 

Day after day passed without any serious incidents. 

Harcourt did all in his power to make the young girls' 
captivity agreeable, and his courtesy was faultless. At all 
times his conduct was that of the perfect gentleman, his 
conversation brilliant and tactful. Still, it was a fact that, 
in an unguarded moment, the young man's eyes would be 
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troubled and his voice trembled slightly when he spoke 
directly to Blanche. It was also a fact that Irene, to whom 
nothing escaped, would turn her head and hide a smile. 

But, in spite of all the efforts of the officer, Blanche and 
Irene remained under the weight of a deep sadness. Their 
thoughts were forever going toward those they loved. 
They suffered agony in the belief that perhaps never would 
they see them again. My God! What had become of 
them? If living, what would be their fate? 

Interrogated, Harcourt could not answer. He himself 
was ignorant of the events. All he could affirm was that 
he had received a formal order to watch over the girl 
prisoners. The castle was the Colonel's property and was 
situated on the western slope of Moiuit Royal, isolated and 
outside the city limits. Consequently, he, the lieutenant, 
could not leave the premises. Ah! if only — No! He was a 
soldier. Duty before everything! 

Sobbing and with heads bent the young girls listened to 
Harcourt. 

And so day after day passed, and the prisoners were 
becoming sadder and sadder. 

Harcourt himself was beginning to feel some degree of 
uneasiness, but was doing everything to revive the fast 
declining courage of the yoimg girls. 

Late one evening, finding themselves alone in the parlor, 
and feeling their reason vacillate under the weight of 
distress, the prisoners had recourse to prayer, the blissful 
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refuge of the unfortunates. They knelt by the side of a 
divan. 

How long they prayed, they never knew, for they were 
suddenly initerrupted by a light grating noise made by the 
opening of a door. 

Who was entering? Never had Harcourt penetrated in 
the apartment without announcing his presence. 

Fear and alarm seized the prisoners. Both quickly rose 
and turned. A half-stifled exclamation escaped them when 
they perceived the intruder. 

**Lord Gray !" they rather thought than spoke, trembling 
with fear. 

It was indeed Cokmel Frederick in full military dress. 

The girls noticed with terror that the man, in spite of his 
efforts, staggered. The leer in his eyes, the twitching of 
his lips, and his suffused face left no doubt as to his con- 
dition — he was drunk. 

The two friends stood close to each other and retreated 
as the man advanced unsteadily towards tiiem. Then he 
bowed, or rather pitched forward, and barely saved himself 
from falling by grasping the end of the table which stood 
between him and the prisoners. 

"Have no fear, ladies," said the Colonel, thickly. **I'm 
after having dinner and I won't eat you. I am a gentleman 
and — dr — ^and I am troubled with— er — a slight indisposi- 
tion, don't cher know." 

"Indispositi<m, milord?" retorted Irene, who had already 



« 
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recovered her composure. "An indisposition caused by 
spleen? We in French call it 'intoxication'/' 

Intoxication?" repeated the Colonel, with a stupid leer. 
Right you are. I am intoxicated with your lovely selves, 
my beautiful birds of paradise !" 

The man broke into a boisterous laugh. 

The blood surged to Blanche's face and her eyes flamed. 

"Sir !" she exclaimed vehemently. "Sir, have you so soon 
forgotten the scene at Contrecoeur? You should know that 
your presence is odious to me. If you are a gentleman, as 
you daim so loudly to be, you will prove it by leaving the 
room at once." 

The man did not move, but assumed a defiant attitude. 

"Naw !" he drawled, "I will not go. And you are making 
a mistake in recalling that duel. I fought loyally, and it 
wasn't my fault if your father spit himself upon my sword. 
Therefore I am in no way to blame. I repeat it, I shall 
not go out. I have too many interesting things to tell you, 
my dear little lambs." 

"Then permit us to leave you and your insults, sir. Come, 
Irene." 

The young ladies started towards the door, but Gray 
barred their egress. 

"You cannot go, my ladies!" he fairly shouted. "You 
are my prisoners and must obey my will. The devil himself 
could not release you. Your cries would not be heard, as 
I have dismissed the lieutenant and the escort. There is 
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only my Indian servant in the carriage at the door, and the 
redskin is a devoted beast. You are alone with me and 
entirely in my power. So you must be nice little girls !" 

Blanche and Irene trembled and recoiled in fright. 

"Have you no particle of honor or sense of decency 
left, sir?" spoke up Irene, passionately. "Have you no 
mercy for two defenceless, unprotected girls?" 

"Mercy?" sneered his lordship. "I am the most merciful 
man in the world, and, besides, I always keep my word. 
Ask your lovers, my ladies!" And the man grinned sar- 
donically. 

The captives watched their tormentor with increasing 
terror. 

"Ah ! Ah ! I have your lovers w'here I said I would bring 
them — ^to jail and to the scaffold!" 

When the terrible significance of these words dawned 
upon the fair prisoners, an agonizing moan escaped their 
lips and they sobbed bitterly. But, strangely enough, 
Blanche was first to recover from the shock. Her nature 
tmderwent a sudden change and she turned like a lioness 
upon the leering man. 

"Lord Frederick Gray!" she cried in stinging, biting 
tones. "You are a disgrace to the name of a gentleman and 
to htmianity. Not only do I despise you, but your very 
presence is loathsome to my eyes !" 

The heat in the room had worked unsparingly upon the 
intoxicated man, and when he heard Mademoiselle de 
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Tavemier's cutting words, his whole system boiled with 
rage. 

He suddenly lurched forward, and before Blanche could 
protect herself he grasped her by the arms and held her 
firmly. 

"Now, my dear little heart," he said, with a terrible laugh, 
"from those sweet lips of yours my kisses will wasb the 
epithets with which you have honored me." 

Pulling the girl violently to his breast, Gray drew his 
burning lips close to his victim's. 

Blanche uttered an agonizing scream. 

"Help ! Help ! Irene, help me !" 

With the agility of a young panther, Irene bounded to 
her friend's aid. Grasping the Colonel by the arm, she bent 
her head and deliberately sank her teeth into the cowardly's 
assailant hand. 

With a frightful oath and an exclamation of pain the 
drunken wretch released his hold upon Blanche and, turning, 
violently struck Irene in the face with his clenched fist. 

The force of the blow was such that the girl reeled and 
her head crashed against a sharp angle of the marble table. 
Blood spurted from the wound and she dropped to the floor, 
apparently lifeless. 

Blanche, her eyes dilated with horror, felt her strength 
leaving her, and she let herself drop by the side of the body 
of the victim. 
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"My God! My God!*' she called between sobs. "Irene! 
Oh ! Irene I Frou-Frou, darling !" 

Only for a moment did Blanche lay prostrate. Her face 
the color of death, she rose slowly, full of majesty. Point- 
ing an accusing finger at the wretched fellow before her, she 
said in accents terrifying in their calmness : 

"Coward! Murderer! You have killed her! Assassin 
of my father! Fiend incarnate! Come, finish your work!" 

The Colonel, after having struck down Irene, stood rooted 
to the spot and unable to move. But Blanche's accusation 
and the sight of the blood turned the man into a maniac 
His features asstmied a demon-like expression and his eyes 
burned like live coals. 

"Yes, I am a murderer!" he snarled. "And I am going 
to kill you, too ! But not before I possess you and see you 
grovel at my feet !" 

With a spring he hurled himself upon his victim and 
seized her in his arms. 

Blanche fought with the utmost desperation. But the 
struggle was too unequal, and there could be only on6 
result. 

The young girl felt her strength diminish, a cloud passed 
over her vision, she felt the obnoxious, liquor-laden breath 
drawing nearer and nearer; her reason seemed to leave 
her. 

She was doomed ! 
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Suddenly she uttered a loud shriek in which terror and 
wonder were intermingled. 

The door had noiselessly swung upon its hinges and a 
tall Indian appeared, dressed in his native costume. On his 
features was an expression of venomous hatred and his 
right hand held a dagger. 

With stealthy step he advanced toward the struggling 
pair, his arm raised. 

On hearing Blanche's cry. Gray had instinctively turned 
his head, and m the redskin had recognized Lost Trail, his 
faithful servant. But intuition told him of impending 
danger, and he released Blanche, who fell back fainting on 
a chair. 

The Colonel looked for a means of defence. 

He was too late. 

The Indian's arm came down with lightning-like rapidity, 
burying the glittering steel into Gray's chest, who with a 
moan sank to the floor. 

Leaving the blade in the body, the redman straightened 
his tall form, folded his arms, and gazed impassively at the 
scene. 

At this very instant there was a crash of glass, and from 
the broken window three men bounded into the room, pistols 
in hand. 

Looking neither to right nor left, they headed straight 
toward the Indian, whom they covered with their weapons, 
but the redskin remained impassive. 
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"Lost Trail is the friend of the palefaces/' he said in 
guttural tones. 

"If you are," shouted the tallest of the trio, "tell us what 
has happened. Is everybody dead? If so. Til blow your 
brains out and then mine !" 

"The White Dbve is living," said the Indian, pointing to 
Blanche de Tavemier, who was beginning to give signs of 
returning consciousness. 

The men sprang to her side. 

"Mademoiselle, do you know us ?" 

Blanche opened her eyes and sighed languidly. Then as 
her mind cleared, she rose with a start and a sign of recog- 
nition flitted across her face. 

"Petit ! Jarret ! My good friends !" 

"Yes, it is us, mademoiselle," said Petit. "And we have 
with us another friend devoted to you — ^Jerry McGilli- 
cuddy." 

Blanche held out her hand to the lad, who took it without 
saying a word, and then turned away to wipe a tear with his 
ooat-sleeve. 

"Now, mademoiselle," said Charles, "please tell us what 
has occurred." 

"Not now. I^et us see to Irene first." 

Petit looked at Blanche in a stupid way. 

"It's so. I do not see Mademoiselle Masson. My God, 
has anything unfortunate happened to her?" 
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Before Blanche could answer, Jerry, who had already 
reached and knelt beside Irene, announced joyfully: 

''Mademoiselle Masson appears to be living!" 

With a delightful cry Blanche rushed up to her friend 
and put her arms around her body. 

"Quick, help me to put her on this chair," she ordered. 

The unconscious girl was attended to quickly. Jarret 
hastily pulled a handkerchief from his pocket and bandaged 
her head after Blanche had washed the wound with water 
from a pitcher standing on the table. Soon a light breathing 
from the victim's discolored lips rewarded their efforts. 

"Thank God I" cried Blanche. "She is saved !" 

"Say, Charles," gasped Jarret, who was looking at Gray's 
form stretched upon the floor; "say, this fellow here isn't 
dead yet. Give me a hand and we will carry him to the sofa 
over there. We can't leave him die like a dog — we are too 
good Catholics to do that. Hold on, Mr. Redskin ; no f uxmy 
business. Just remain where you arc. If not— 'I've got a 
pretty strong clutch. Don't budge, and we'll attend to his 
lordship." 

As soon as he was laid upon the lounge, the Colonel 
opened his eyes. He had regained consciousness and his 
vacant look appeared to search for some object or person. 
Finally his eyes rested imploringly upon Blanche, who stood 
rigid as marble in front of Irene and hiding her from 
view. 
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"Forgive me, mademoiselle/' he pleaded in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

Blanche did not seem to hear him and remained mute. 

"Mademoiselle," the dying man again entreated, "I 
humbly ask for your forgiveness. I loved you madly, if 
that be an excuse for my crime. I have only a naoment to 
live. Can you refuse a dying man's last request, you an 
angel of grace and purity ?" 

Gray stopped, exhausted, and a crimson froth fringed his 
lips. 

By a powerful effort Blanche overcame her repulsion and 
advanced slowly toward the couch. 

"Lord Gray," she said in g^ave and trembling accents, "I 
am a Christian, and it is a Christian's duty to forgive. And 
I also pardon you in her name/' she added, as she stepped 
aside and pointed to Irene's pallid countenance. "May God 
be your merciful judge." 

An expression of joy and happiness settled on the man's 
face. 

Ah ! you are really an angel of kindness !" he murmured. 
Why didn't I realize it sooner? Come nearer to me," he 
added. "I feel my breath leaving me. You have nothing 
to fear from me now. I have something more to say. In 
the desk yonder there is a pass which will admit you to your 
lover. Take it and make use of it I owe you this slight 
favor." 

Petit went at once to the secretary, opened it and found 
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in one of the pigeonholes a card, which he handed tx) the 
young girl, who took it and put it into her bosom. 
Thank you, Lord Gray," she said simply. 
1 wish I could do more," he sighed regretfully. "Now, 
please call Lost Trail to me." 

The Indian, who up to this time had appeared unsus- 
ceptible of anything around him, approached his dying 
master. The latter looked up at the copper-colored, expres- 
sionless face. 

"Lost Trail, why did you strike me?" asked Gray wealdy 
and without any trace of resentment in his voice. 

The others in the room approached a step nearer and 
listened in deep silence, but not without some curiosity. 

The redman struck a noble attitude and calmly replied : 

"Lost Trail, a son of the forest, lived in his wigwam in 
Caughnawaga. He was happy amid his surroundings, for 
his heart had been given to the Fk>wer of the Woods, who 
was as sweet and pure as my paleface sister, the White 
Dove. 

"Through our village one day passed ^ young English 
officer, who was taken suddenly ill. For two moons the 
Flower of the Woods nursed the paleface faithfully, until 
one day he disappeared." 

The Indian stopped speaking. Then his voice grew sullen 
as he resumed his narrative : 

"Yes, he disappeared, but gritt and desolation were left 
behind by the Crooked Lips. He had, in an unguarded 
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moment, overpowered and ruined forever the Flower of 
the Woods. Being of a proud nature the Indian maiden, 
after confiding her shame to a friend, cast herself into the 
swiftly moving current of the Lachine Rapids. 

"L^t Trail's heart burned with the fire of vengeance. 
The redman knows no forgiveness. He set himself on the 
trail of the destroyer of his life's happiness. He entered 
"his service, he was abused, he lived like a dog, but liis eye 
ever watched him. Lost Trail could have killed the Crooked 
Lips long ago, but he knew of his designs upon the White 
Dove, and he waited to strike at the right moment. Lost 
Trail struck and he prevented another crime. Lost Trail 
thanks the Great Spirit. I have said." 

Folding his arms, the redman gazed proudly arotmd him. 

During the long recital. Gray appeared as if life had 
deserted him. But as the Indian ceased speaking, he made 
an almost imperceptible sign, which brought the redskin to 
his side. As only a faint murmur came from the speaker, 
Lost Trail bent his head close to his master's lips and 
listened attentively to his words, which were inaudible to 
the others in the room. He undoubtedly imderstood, for 
straightening himself he walked to the desk. Opening it, 
from one of the drawers he extracted a paper which he read, 
and, grunting with satisfaction, made it disappear within his 
woolen blanket. 

At this very moment Gray, who had been watching his 
servant's movements with anxiety, breathed a sigh of relief, 
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his form was shaken by a convulsion, his stare became fixed 
and glassy, a spasm brought blood to his lips, and a last, 
faint murmur came from them: 

"God, Almighty God! Forgive my sins!" 

The soul of Colonel Frederick Gray had gone before his 
Judge. 

The Indian's story, so closely followed by the CJolonel's 
death, left its hearers and witnesses variously affected. 

Finally Petit shook himself and broke the lugubrious 
silence. 

"This is no place for us here," he said, "and we must 
leave it at once. A visit from some curious fellow is not 
particularly desirable jusl now.*' 

"But Irene cannot possibly walk," exclaimed Blanche. 

Petit scratched his head in perplexity. 

"Nor can we conveniently carry her in our arms through 
the streets. Still, we must get out of this confounded 
house, and quickly at that. But how?" 

Blanche wrung her hands, while Hercules and Jerry were 
wildly gesticulating. 

The situation was critical and the problem difficult of 
solution. In their perplexity they apparently had forgotten 
the redskin. But it was he who solved the problem. 

"The carriage," he said coolly. 

"A simple and good idea!" cried Jarret. "And I hadn't 
thought of it before — beforeum! But what are we to do 
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with the carriage after we have reached Mademoiselle 
Masson's house, for it is there we are going, is it not?" 

"Lost Trail will drive and take care of the carriage/' 
replied the Indian, dryly. 

"Very well," assented Charles. "And w^hat about his 
lordship?" 

"The palefaces need not trouble themselves. Their red 
brother will also look after the English officer." 

"Bonguienner murmured Hercules. "That copper- face 
sure has got some ideas! Who would have ever believed 
it — believum?" 

There being nothing further to delay their departure, 
Irene was gently borne to the vehicle, while Lost Trail 
extinguished the lights and secured the doors. A moment 
later he mounted the driver's seat, seized the reins, and 
applied the whip to the spirited horse, which dashed away, 
leaving behind them forever the house of death in which 
such terrible scenes had been enacted. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THB ROAD TO CAl^VARY 

Although it was close to five o'clock in the morning, the 
sky was still hidden by black clouds enveloping every object 
in obscurity. A cold, drizzling rain fell and chilled every 
one to the very marrow. 

To the travelers the journey seemed endless, but they at 
last reached Dr. Masson's residence, located in the heart 
of the city. In answer to the summons, he himself opened 
the door. The good doctor grew livid and staggered when 
he saw and recognized the ashy features of his beloved 
daughter, who was in a comatose state. But the physician 
asserted himself over the father. 

Without a word he caught Irene in his arms and quickly 
carried her to her bedroom, where he at onoe applied him- 
self to restore the girl to consciousness. Blanche, who had 
folloJwed him, stood by and awaited the outcome with 
feverish anxiety. 

In the meantime, after hitching the horses to a post, 
Lost Trail joined the three friends in the parlor. Catling 
them together, he began at once to speak rapidly and in 
whispers. 

Alt the very first words, the men looked up, the picture 
of doubt and amazement; but, as he proceeded, theif 
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features assiimed an expression of wild joy, and each one 
shook the Indian's hands in a way that made him wince. 

"I believe it can be done/* cned Petit in a hoarse whisper, 
"At least it is worth the trial/' 

"Holy mackerel ! You are a brick, you old redskin of my 
heart," broke in Hercules, at the same time giving one of 
his affectionate slaps on Lost Trail's back, which nearly 
doubled up the poor fellow. "I must say you wasn't bom 
yesterday. Who'd ever thought a savage could conceive 
so ingenuous a scheme, and so simple, at that !" 

He raised his hand again, but the Indian had retreated to 
a safe distance. 

"Bedad!" shouted McGillicuddy, dancing in his excite- 
ment and forgetting his French. "It's me for a foight 
Oi can lick anny wan who'll try to shtop me, Oi can !" 

"Sh-s-s-!" cautioned Charles, as footsteps echoed in the 
passage leading to the parlor. 

Blanche and Dr. Masson soon appeared. Although both 
still bore traces of sorrow, their features were calm and 
softened by a glow of hope. On entering the room, they 
failed to notice the perturbation of the four friends, who 
did their best to conceal their state of mind. 

"I am pleased to announce, thank God," said the doctor, 
"that my daughter is out of danger and resting comfortably. 
The deep sleep at first made me fear a fracture of the 
skull, but after examination my doubts were dispelled. 
Irene will be on her feet in a few days. Now, my dear 
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Blanche, I am awaiting the details of the tragedy, for 
tragedy it must have been." 

In low, mournful accents Mademoiselle de Tavernier 
related the terrible events. When she reached the point 
where Gray had struck Irene the cowardly blow, the 
infuriated father rose and shook his fist. 

"The infamous scoundrel !" he shouted. 

Blanche then told of the attack upon her person. "At the 
instant the Indian stabbed the Colonel," she continued, **I 
fainted. When I came to my senses, my good friends were 
before me." 

Being thus indirectly addressed. Petit looked first at 
Jarret, then at Jerry, and both nodded. 

"All right, rU go ahead," said Charles. "Acting under 
Captain Champagne's specific orders, we followed Mademoi- 
selle de Tavernier and Mademoiselle Masson from Saint 
Charles to the house in Hochelaga. There was no chance 
of freeing them on the way, as they were too strongly 
guarded. When we arrived at the castle, we hid in the 
park near to the house and awaited a favorable opportunity 
to enter and rescue the prisoners. 

"Our only chance came when we overheard the Ccdonel, 
who suddenly arrived with his carriage driven by Lost 
Trail, order the officer and escort away from the grounds. 
We planned to overpower the Indian, who remained pn the 
coach scat and whom we had never seen before, but he 
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foiled our purpose. Before we could reach him, he walked 
into the house and locked the door. 

"We ran around to the side of the mansion, smashed a 
window, and jumped into the room at the very time the 
redskin stabbed the Englishman. Unfortunately, we were 
too late to prevent the brutal assault of the Colonel upon the 
young ladies." 

Petit stopped and made a savage gesture, repeated by 
Hercules and Jerry. 

Dr. Masson rose and wiped the cold perspiration dripping 
from his forehead. 

"My friends," his voice was g^ave, "do not blame your- 
selves. You could have done no more. Let us thank God 
instead that nothing worse happened. The Indian's hand 
was His instnunent." 

After a moment's silence the doctor spoke to Blanche : 

"What will you do now, my dear child ?" 

The young girl started at the question as if awakening 
from a deep reverie, and replied languidly : 

"My dear friend, the time has arrived when I must leave 
you. I have a sacred duty to accomplish. I must go to the 
prison and see my fiance."s 

She produced the pass given to her by the Colonel before 
his death. 

An expression of deep pain and. alarm crossed the good 
doctor's face. 

Blanche noticed it. 
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''What is the matter, doctor ?'* she cried in anxiety. 

Dr. Masson shook his head and remained silent 

**I>octor, oh! doctor," pleaded the yoimg girl. "Please 
speak. Is he dead ? Do not fear for me. I have suffered 
so much that nothing can hurt me at present.'* 

The physician seized the unfortunate girl's hand. 

"My dear child, I have sad intelligence to announce. 
Listen to me with all the strength at your command. If 
ever your courage is needed it is now. The execution is 
fixed for tomorrow." 

A death-like pallor overspread Blanche's features. 

Releasing her hands, she staggered back. 

The doctor rushed to her support, but she repulsed him 
gently. By a superhuman effort s'he controlled her feelings 
and her voice was almost calm when she spoke, although a 
feverish fire tinged her cheeks. God only knew what the 
poor girl suffered! 

"I thank you for your w^aming, doctor. More than ever 
I feel it my imperative duty to go at once. Petit and his 
friends will accompany me. But before I leave, come with 
me and let us see Irene once more." 

Followed by M. Masson, she entered the chamber of her 
friend, who lay on her bed, her face partly concealed by 
bandages, but sleeping peacefully. 

Blanche gazed ardently upon her beloved and cherished 
companion, and impressed a soft kiss upon the pure, dis- 
colored lips. 
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"Irene, my darling/* she murmured, "you are happier 
than I, for at least your mind is free from the thoughts of 
tomorrow's fearful tragedy. Farewell, my sweet friend. 
As for me, I have not yet drunk the last drops from the cup 
of bitterness. Adieu !'' 

Kissing her again, she turned and left the room. Her 
companion, moved to tears by the pathetic scene, followed. 

When they returned to the parlor, Dr. Masson halted in 
surprise and looked about him wonderingly. 

'Why," he ejaculated, "where are our friends ?" 

'What do you mean, doctor?" cried Blanche in alarm. 

1 mean — ^see for yourself. There is no one here." 

Blanche looked around in increased alarm. 

"You are right, doctor. Our friends have disappeared. 
But why?" 

The doctor almost swore. 

"How do I know? Where in Hades could they have 
gone to? Wait, Til nrn out and investigate." 

When he returned he was all amazement. 

"No Indian, no one, no horse, no carriage!" he cried. 
"Nothing in sight. What has happened?" 

Blanche was too astonished to reply. The disappearance 
of her friends at such a time, when their help was most 
needed, was beyond comprehension. 

"I do not understand," she faltered. 

"Neither do I," grumbled the doctor. "They certainly 
could not have deserted us in the hour of need, for I know 
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them too well. There must be something else in the wind 
with which we are unacquainted. Still, whatever their 
motive, I should like to be able to give them a piece of my 
mind for leaving us without one word of explanation. This 
is enough to make a saint swear." 

Blanche was in despaii . 

"Time passes away rapidly, doctor, and how can I go to 
the prison alone ? You know I have a pass and I must bid 
a last farewell to my betrothed. Please, doctor, do some- 
thing for me." 

M. Masson shook his head in perplexity. 

"Yes, and the jail is not located at the next street comer, 
either. Naturally some one must go with you, but I dare 
not leave my daughter alone. A way must be found out of 
this predicament. Confoimd those blockheads! How I 
would like to make them pay for their trick. Yes, but that 
is not the question just at present. Wait a minute, though ; 
ril be back in an instant." 

Hatless he ran out, leaving Blanche bewildered by the 
suddenness of his action. 

M. Masson's absence was of short duration. He soon 
reappeared, accompanied by a young woman whose air of 
refinement inspired at once respect and confidence. 

"My dear Blanche,'' said the doctor gravely, "I have the 
honor to introduce to you Madame Jeanne de Lorimier, m}' 
neighbor and wife of our esteemed friend, the Chevalier 
de Lorimier, who is away fighting for the causes She has 
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kindly consented to watch over my daughter while I accom- 
pany you. She also has suffered and understands our 
bereavement." 

The nobility of their natures proved a magnet of irre- 
sistible force, and instinctively the women fell into each 
other's arms. 

"How good you are, madame !" sobbed Blanche. 

"Do not weep, my dear, as in a short time you shall see 
one whom you love. And I have an mtuition that you will 
be happy yet. Oh, yes," as the young girl shook her head 
deprecatingly, "my presentiments never fail me. Yes, I 
repeat it, days of happiness await you, while I," Madame de 
Lorimier paused with a shudder, "1 shall ever be wretched, 
for my husband is lost to me forever !" 

"Have faith in the divine Providence, madame/* said Dr. 
Masson, "and your husband will be returned to you. The 
cause of freedom cannot afford to lose so brave a man as 
the Chevalier." 

"My husband is lost to me forever," repeated the young 



woman. 



Take courage, my dear Jeanne, and drive away your 
sorrow. Have confidence in God, and He will not abandon 
you. Well, Blanche, when do we go?" 
"I am ready, doctor, and waiting for you." 
"And I shall carefully attend to my darling Irene until 
your return," said Jeanne. 

"I know she is in safe hands. Apropos, do not fail to 
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give her the potion I have prepared. Now, Blanche, I will 
go and hitch up and wait for you at the door." 

A short time later both were seated in the top buggy and 
comfortably wrapped up in warm blankets. 

Although the noon hour was fast approaching, the city 
still wore a dreary aspect. Dark clouds hung overhead and 
a cold, drizzling rain fell and chilled the few pedestrians 
who slunk close to the buildings and walked at as brisk a 
pace as the condition of the slippery sidewalks allowed. 

The travelers proceeded along Notre Dame Street at a 
fair rate of speed until Hpchelaga was reached. Leaving 
this point, the road leading to the prison was well-nigh 
impassable. Through thick, black mud many inclies deep, 
around pools of inky water hiding treacherous holes, the 
winding, tortuous way skirted the high banks of the Saint 
Lawrence River. 

Though the horse proceeded at a slow walk, the travelers 
were kept on the alert almost continuously. First one 
wheel, then another, would sink suddenly up to the hub and, 
on righting itself, bring the buggy to a dangerous angle with 
the cragged cliffs. Again, the front wheels would dive into 
a deep rut, splashing water on all sides, the impetus causing 
the unlucky travelers to knock against each other, then 
pitch forward, only to be tossed back. 

Perforce the doctor abstained from expressing his feel- 
ings. He tried once or t'-vice to speak, but each time a 
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sudden shock caused his tongue and teeth to meet in close 
contact. 

Sore and nearly exhausted, the travelers at last reached 
their destination. 

The doctor helped the trembling girl to alight and led her 
to the prison gates. 

"Now, my dear child," he said, "again you need all your 
courage. Overcome your natural feelings and do not show 
those miserable jailers the least trace of anxiety. Do not 
give them a chance to gloat over your emotion. Be a brave 
and true Frenchwoman. Remember me to my unfortunate 
friends and tell them I would willingly sihed my last drop 
of blood to save them. Now go. I shall await your return 
in the buggy." 

Leaving her companion, Blanche with beating heart 
ascended the dirty stone steps and pulled the bell-rope. In 
answer to the ring, the heavy door swung open and a burly 
turnkey appeared. 

"Wat ye want ?" he gruffly demanded. 

Without replying and with an appearance of firmness 
Blanche presented her pass to the fellow, who roughly 
snatched it from her hand. But as he read the signature 
his manner changed, and, with a show of respect which the 
man would have seemed incapable of, he led the young lady 
into a large apartment, prestunably the prison reception 
room. The walls and floor were bare, and a few chairs and 
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a table were the sole furnishings. The air about the place 
was ill-smelling and musty. 

The turnkey offered Mademoiselle de Tavemier a seat, 
which she accepted, and at once, in English, expressed her 
desire to see Philippe Champagne and Edouard Dumas. 
These names starded the fellow, but he said he would go 
and notify his chief. 

Undoubtedly the Governor's signature overcame all 
obstacles, for after what seemed to Blanche hours of inter- 
minable anguish, the two prisoners appeared, flanked by 
four rough guards. 

Dark circles around feverish eyes, sallow features, feet 
dragging, clearly demonstrated the cruel treatment suffered 
by the young patriots at the hands of the cruel jailers. 

On beholding Mademoiselle de Tarvemier, a cry of joy 
escaped the young men, and Philippe rushed and caught the 
young girl in his arms. 

"My darling!" he cried, as he kissed and fondly embraced 
her. 

For a few minutes the lovers lived in that state of bliss 
known only to those who are imbued with true, pure, and 
chaste love. 

Edouard gazed on the scene and a sigh escaped him. 
Finally he approached the oblivious couple. 

"If Mademoiselle Masson had honored me with her 
presence," he began gayly, "I would not interrupt you. It 
seems to me " 
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Then he stopped short, as he noted a changed expression 
in Blanche's face, her crimson blus^hes turning to a paler 
shade. A feeling of uneasiness swept over the young man. 

Is she ill ?" he cried. "Has an accident " 

'Forgive me, my friend, if in the first moment of my 
happiness I forgot to acquaint you with the sad news of 
which I am the bearer." 

"The sad news?" repeated Edouard, all agitation. "I 
beseech you to relieve me of my anxiety. Tell me the 
worst. Is she dead?" 

"No, reassure yourself. My dear friend is now out of 
danger." 

"Thank God," ejaculated Dumas, heaving a deep sigh of 
relief. "You will never know how the shock hurt me. But 
would it be indiscreet to ask the nature of the illness? It 
must be serious, for she would have accompanied you, 
although I am not vain enough to think that she would have 
come here only for my sake." 

Blanche looked at him reproachfully. 

"Do not accuse her, mon ami. Irene is unable to. 
leave her home because she has been cruelly and foully 
assaulted." 

A cry of horror came from the two men's throats. 

The guards, not understanding the French lang^ge, 
looked upon the scene with passive indifference, accustomed 
as they were to the writhing exhibitions of the prisoners 
who crowded the jails in these troublous times. 

C9) 
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"Assaulted I" Edouard's voice was hoarse with anguish. 
"Why ? By whom ?" 

Before answering, Blanche waited until her listeners had 
somew*hat recovered from the startling intelligence. Then, 
for the second time, she narrated the pitiful story she had 
told Dr. Masson, and emphasized the courage displayed by 
Irene. 

A painful silence ensued, during which Edouard bit his 
lips until blood appeared. 

Philippe passed his hand across his burning forehead and 
spoke in calm, measured accents: 

"My dear friends, nothing happens without God's permis- 
sion. It is evidently His will that we should suffer. He 
has chosen us as His instruments to accomplish certain 
purposes which we cannot fathom. Let us bow to the 
inevitable. Guilty ones have already paid the penalties of 
their crimes ; others also will answer. But right and justice 
will eventually triumph. 

"From that day on, race prejudices will disappear. 
French and English, uniting in one common cause, will take 
pride in calling each other Canadian brothers; peace and 
happiness shall reign in our beautiful Canada, so unfor- 
tunate today. And then, perhaps, will they remember those 
wretched patriots whom today are being bespattered with 
filth, whom are considered as vile and miserable beings, 
whom are imprisoned and treated like the most dangerous 
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malefactors and bandits, and then condemned to ignomini- 
ous death. 

"Perhaps more will be done than remembering : the dead 
patriots will be honored as heroes, their names will be 
inscribed on honor rolls, and monuments raised and con- 
secrated to their eternal glory. Therefore let us resign 
ourselves to our present fate and let us die courageously." 

While Philippe had been speaking, Blanche sat with her 
eyes fixed upon her lover and drinking his words ; but the 
last sentence brought her to feet, agony depicted upon her 
countenance. 

"Oh!" she moaned, piteously. "I had forgotten! You 
are to die tomorrow !" 

Champagne caught her up in his arms and kissed her 
tears away. 

"Calm yourself, my adored one. Remember that life is 
but an illusion. The greater the afflictions, in a larger 
degree our reward. Look at Edouard, who so nobly bears 
his grief, though his heart bleeds. My darling, I need all 
my strength. Aid me by your courage." 

"Oh! Philippe, we could 'have been so happy! For 
your sake I will try to be courageous, but I fear the trial 
will be greater than my strength." 

'Time's up !" gruffly came from one of the guards. 

'One moment, please, and we will follow you," said 
Champagne. Then he turned to the young girl. 



to 
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"My darling," he pleaded, "I would ask you a favor." 

"It is granted, Philippe. Speak." 

"I would like to see vou at the time the end comes." 

"But that is impossible, Philippe! I could never find 
strength to be among the odious crowd." 

"Such an idea never entered my mind, dearest. I know 
that Dr. Masson's house overlooks the spot where the 
execution will take place. AH I ask is that you stand 
at one of the upper windows and by some sign warn me 
of your presence." 

1 shall do it," said Blanche simply. 

'Come on, accursed Frenchmen!" once more came the 
rough command. "We can't stand here all day. Damn 
you! Forward, march!" 

"You did not come here unaccompanied, Blanche?" asked 
Champagne, giving no heed to the brutes. 

"No, Dr. Masson came with me." 

Blanche repeated the doctor's message, which the men 
received with much pleasure. 

"The good old friend ! Would to God we could shake 
his hand before the last moment !" 

"Mademoiselle," said Edpuard, "will you please convey 
my message to Mademoiselle Masson? Tell her that I 
shall face death with her sweet vision before my eyes and 
that my last thought will be of her." 

"I shall not fail to do so," promised Blanche. 
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"And do not forget Petit, Jarret and Jerry," added 
Philippe. "But where are our old friends?" 

Before Blanche could answer, the guards advanced in a 
threatening manner, determined to put an end to the long 
conversation. 

The three young people engaged in a final embrace. 

"Adieu, my adored one!" cried Philippe. 

"Adieu, mademoiselle !" said Edouard. 

"Adieu, martyrs!" sobbed the young woman. "I will 
meet you in heaven !" 

Her heart • nearly bursting under the strain, Blanche 
lowered her veil and with faltering steps followed the 
turnkey, who led her outside the frightful building. Here 
she was met by Dr. Masson, who had been awaiting her 
return in the deepest anxiety. 

"My God, how I suffer!" cried the unhappy girl as they 
started back home. "My God, what have I done to be so 
cruelly punished?" 



CHAPTER XXII 

UNUOPED-FOR SUCCOR 

During the sad scene in the prison and while Blanche and 
the doctor were on their way back home. Lost Trail and his 
three white friends were very busy men. The moment Dr. 
Masson and Blanche had left the parlor to take a last look 
at the wounded daughter of the physician previous to their 
departure for the prison, Petit made a sign to the men, who 
came up close. 

"What Lost Trail has just told us," Charles said, "calls 
for our most earnest consideration. But, in so serious a 
matter, we must of necessity act alone. So let's get out 
of here on the double-quick. Come on." 

The four men silently left the house and went directly 
to the carriage. As they approached it, a man suddenly 
stepped out from within the shadows of the vehicle. 

The men stopped short, for the stranger confronted them 
in such a resolute manner as to leave no doubt as to his 
intention of barring access to the carriage. 

Neither Petit, Jarret, nor McGillicuddy re*nembered ever 
having seen the man, who wore a military cloak and whose 
features were partially 'hidden by a cap pulled over his eyes. 
But Lost Trail apparently recognized him. 

"Lieutenant Harcourt!" he grunted, at the same time 
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half-drawing a dagger from beneath the folds of his 
blanket. 

The officer was quickly surrounded to prevent his escape 
had he felt inclined to do so. But he did not stir an inch 
and did not appear to be in the least intimidated by the 
threatening scowls. 

*Tut back that ugly-looking knife* of yours. Lost Trail," 
he said quietly. "As for you, my friends, you will favor me 
by dropping those ferocious looks; they are unbecoming, 
and, besides, do not frighten me in the least." 

Apparently these words were not to the taste of his 
auditors, for Petit replied with asperity: 

"You speak French very nicely for an Englishman, sir; 
but this does not tell us who you are and what you wish. 
We do not know you." 

"No, but I do; and that is sufficient. You have heard 
my name announced by the Indian." 
"Yes, but " 

"Wait. I wanted to add that I am a friend and prove it 
by saying at once that I am acquainted with your designs." 

The officer's answer undoubtedly did not suit Jarret, for 
he rolled his big eyes in a most ferocious manner. Laying 
his heavy and hairy hand on the man's shoulder, he roared 
in English : 

"We-ell, meestaire lieu-ten-nant, yew tell no-boddy, 
seence yew air ow-er pris-sonnair !" 
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Not in the least disconcerted, Harcourt brushed the hand 
aside. 

"Fancy a churdh member with such disagreeable man- 
ners!" he remarked. "Stick to the French tongue, my 
friend, as I am not prepared and have not the time to be 
taught another language at present." 

In spite of the seriousness of the moment, Petit could not 
refrain from laughing at Hercules, whose features bore all 
the intensified shades of a boiled beet, and from whose eyes 
shot murderous glances. But Charles promptly realized 
the seriousneiss of the situation. He quickly recovered his 
sternness and with a sign imposed silence upon Jarret, who 
was ready to explode. 

"M. Harcourt," said Petit, "as I have already remarked, 
we do not know you and therefore do not intend to take any 
chances. If you are acquainted with our designs, as you 
say, and which I doubt, you must at once give a clear and 
concise explanation or suffer the consequences." 

The lieutenant shrugged his shoulders. 

"Your argument and insistence savor of poor logic. In 
the first place, were I your enemy, I would not be here alone ; 
instead, you would be surroimded by soldiers. But I desire 
your confidence and I wish to help you." 

"All this sounds well, but we are still in the dark as to 
how much, if any, knowledge you possess; and we do not 
propose to walk " 
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Charles was interrupted by the Indian, who said in his 
usual slow voice: 

'*Lost Trail is acquainted with the English officer, and 
knows he is brave and honest. Besides/' the Indian made 
a significant gesture, "the redman knows how to deal with 
a traitor." 

"You mean,'' cut in Harcourt, with biting irony, "that 
you would stick me as you did Colonel Gray. Am I right ?" 

The astonishment of the men was akin to terror when 
these words fell distinctly upon their ears. 

How could Harcourt have learned the details of the 
tragedy ? 

How could the secret have leaked out in so short a time, 
especially when the scene was so far away ? 

The whole thing seemed beyond comprehension. There 
appeared to be no solution to the problem. 

The men stood rooted to the spot and gazed at the speaker 
in stupid fashion, excepting the Indian, whom nothing short 
of an earthquake could have moved. 

Pulling himself together, Charles finally managed to gasp 
out: 

"What! You know?" 

Their attitude seemed to exasperate Harcourt, for he 
replied angrily: 

"Yes, that and a good many other things. D(amn it! 
Don't stand there gaping at me as if I came out of the 
infernal regions. Come, let us get away from this spot and 
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enter the carriage. I do not care any more than you do to 
remain here. Lost Trail will drive us to a place I have in 
mind. On the way we will come to an understanding. 
Your purpose is to rescue the prisoners, is it not?'* 

This was too much for Petit; he was too stupefied at 
what he heard to answer anything intelligible. His two 
friends simply gazed and gazed. With heads bowed they 
followed the officer, who before entering the carriage gave 
an order to Lost Trail. The latter climbed to his seat and 
they started 

On the way Petit endeavored to draw the officer into 
conversation and even told him of the past events, but he 
did not appear to be surprised at anything Charles said. To 
a direct question as to what he intended to do, Harcourt's 
only answer was : 

**Leave everything to me. I have a plan." 

And Petit had to be satisfied with this. There was 
nothing else to do. He and his friends had no prearranged 
plan of action. They might take the prison by assault, but 
somehow this did not appeal to their fancy. They were 
willing enough, but they understood that iron doors and 
stone walls were difficult things to go through without at 
least a few scratches. So, all things considered, it was 
better to trust Harcourt 

Besides, should the lieutenant try treachery, they were 
four against one. Then, again, Charles could not bring 
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himself to distrust the officer, for his demeanor betokened 
the true and honest gentleman. 

At last, after about a half -hour's ride, the carriage stopped 
before a house located in a lonely road near the outskirts of 
the city. Harcourt beckoned to his companions to follow 
him into the house. When they returned, they carried 
enough guns and pistols to arm every one twice over. 

From now on all doubts vanished, and Harcourt was 
trusted implicitly. 

Once more Lost Trail applied the whip to the horses, and, 
as the city was left behind and the carriage entered the road 
skirting the northern bank of the Saint Lawrence River, 
Petit and his friends became aware of the objective point. 
All breathed with relief. 

"By the way, lieutenant," asked Petit, "what was that 
house we stopped at and got our guns ?" 

"That house?" Harcourt started as if awakened from a 
deep reverie. "Ah, yes; some fellow-officers and myself 
bought it some time past to use as a club room away from 
the noise of the city. We keep weapons there for fencing 
and target practice. Well, my lads, we are now reaching 
our goal." 

"Yes," adimitted Charles, "and to tell you the truth, I feel 
way down deep within my heart a queer thumping, some- 
thing similar to a drum beating' a rhythmical measure to a 
dirge. It isn't every day one goes on this sort of errand. 
How about you, Hercules ?" 
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"Me?" Jarret looked surprised. "Me? Why, I don't feel 
anything except that I am hungry." 

"Not a bad sign," laughed the lieutenant. "But keep your 
appetite for another occasion. You won't find much to eat 
around here." 

Hercules heaved a deep sigh. 

"Fm thirsty, too," he said deprecatingly, "and water is 
muddy, and it is said that it is poisoned hereabouts." 

The lieutenant shook his head. 

"I believe you are mistaken, my friend. And how about 
you, Jerry?" 

McGillicuddy looked piteously at the officer and replied : 

"Me? Oi'm loike me frind Baydoo — Oi'm thirrrsthy!" 

"Drink water, then." 

"It's agin me health, me lieutenant, Oi'm sorry to say." 

"Too bad that I can't help you in your misery, my lads. 
Meantime I shall give you my instructions. Listen to me 
attentively, my friends." 

Harcourt spoke to them earnestly a few momaits, and 
had just concluded when the carriage came to a standstill. 

The officer jumped out and was followed by the others. 

Lost Trail, who had received his orders, remained on his 
seat 

"Now, my lads," said Harcourt, "this is where we part. 
I shall proceed afoot to the prison, for I wish to look the 
ground over, and a little exercise will do no harm. Lost 
Trail will follow with the carriage. You three men will take 
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up positions and await our return. If everything turns out 
as planned, you'll know what to do. Now let me see if I 
have the Governor's order. Yes, here it is. I am ready. 
Farewell, my lads. I shall do my part; be sure not to 
forget yours." 

Without any more ado the gallant officer turned on his 
heel and strode down the narrow road. 

A more desolate region than the one in the midst of which 
the three friends found themselves would have been difficult 
to locate. The spot was secured from observation, sheltered 
as it was by thick shrubs. No sound was heard except the 
nistling and moaning of the wind through the icy branches 
of the trees. To the rain of the forenoon had succeeded a 
cold wind, and all indications pointed to a good, old» 
fashioned snowstorm. 

"B-r-r-r-r!" remarked Charles. "Nothing very cheerful 
about this place." 

"Bonguienne !" grumbled Hercules. "Talk about dark 
holes — darkum holums. Listen to that confoimded wind 
which howls like a lean dog when he smells death. Suffer- 
ing mackerel! I'm frozen down to my toes — toesum! And 
not a drop to fix me up! Jumping jackass! What a 
disaster — disasterum f 

"Say, Baydoo," broke in Jerry, all expectations. "Say, did 
you say r-r-rhum?" 

"Who's talking about r-r-rhum, you idiot?" vociferated 
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Jarret. "Learn, imbecile, that when I talk Latin I'm not 
speaking about alcoholic liquors, nor Irish !" 

"Excuse me, Baydoo, but I thought " 

"You have no right to think. Anyway, FU forgive your 
ignorance of Latin, on one condition — ^if you have anything 
on your hip." 

Jerry shook his head mournfully. 

"Ah ! if I only had one ! But nary a drop, Baydoo." 

Charles, who had been listening and laughing heartily, 
interrupted their lamentations. 

"Come, boys, we have to think of something else besides 
*a drop*. Pretty soon we'll have a chance to get *the drop' 
on something else. For the time being, let us examine and 
prime our weapons. Go and hide yourselves in the bushes 
on one side of the road. FU do the same thing on the other 
side. There we shall await developments. Let's go." 

The men disappeared in the bushes. There, invisible to 
any prying ^e and their hearts beating fast, they waited in 
the midst of a mournful silence, ready to execute the instruc- 
tions given by the English officer. 

In the meantime, Harcourt had reached the prison a few 
moments after Blanche and Dr. Masson had taken their 
departure. The lieutenant found no difficulty in gaining 
admission. He was very well known, and, besides, his 
officer's uniform protected him against any possible sus- 
picion. Why should he have been suspected? Was he not 
under Colonel Gray's orders ? He was ushered at once into 
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the presence of the warden, to whom he produced the order 
signed by the Governor. 

The young man hid his disgust when he shook hands with 
the highly respectable jail official, whose countenance wore 
a bulldog expression and bore all the shades of a boiled 
lobster; he also owned a mouth the size of which would 
have excited the envy of a hippopotamus. 

"^Ow are ye, lef tenant?" he shouted. "'Ow is 'is 
Hexcellency? I see by this order ye 'ave coom to fetch 
away some French vermint, blawst 'em !" 

Harcourt nodded affirmatively and a slight frown con- 
tracted his brow at the insulting language used by the 
official. 

"All right," continued the warden, not noticing the frown. 
"I'll go and git the blackguards. Wait 'ere, leftenant." 

The bulldog went out laughing. 

Champagne and Dumas were dozing in the dark cell from 
which emanated a pungent odor, when their slumber was 
disturbed by the squeaking and rattling of the iron cell door. 
On its being opened, they looked upon the none too amiable 
features of the warden, who stood on the threshold. He 
seemed to be in a happy mood and a coarse smile expanded 
across his face, a fact which did not add much to its beauty. 

"Git oop, ye rascals, an' coom 'long!" he bellowed in his 
customary polite and gentle tones^ "Ye'd be wantin' fer 
exercise an' ye'U git it, fer a gude long stretch is waitin' 
fer ye damn Frenchmen !" 
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The warden burst out in a loud laugh. 

'*The way the beast laughs at his would-be joke, ' mur- 
mtired Dumas to his friend, "is pitiful. He is in danger of 
dislocating his crocodile jaws at any moment. For the life 
of me I have never been able to grasp the sense of humor 
of some Englishmen, especially of that stamp." 

Champagne shrugged his shoulders in contempt and 
started for the door. Flanked by guards and preceded by 
their worthy jailer, who was still laughing uproariously, the 
prisoners were led into the so-called ward-room furnished 
with a rough-looking desk and a couple of dilapidated 
chairs. 

Near the desk they saw a man whom they instantly 
recognized as their old collie friend and classmate, William 
Harcourt. A look that would have frozen an icicle, were 
such a thing possible, was the greeting offered to his former 
friends. The coimtenance of the officer was so stiflF and 
hostile that the prisoners drew up haughtily with a disdain- 
ful smile. 

The warden, such was his buoyancy of mind, paid no heed 
to the diversified expressions. 

" 'Ere ye be, leftenant !" he roared. " 'Ere*s as fine a pair 
of traitors ye can lay yer eyes on. But they'll look prettier 
kickin' at the end of a rope ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! Ouahow !" Here 
another fit overtook him, but between hiccups he managed to 
add : *'Come 'ere, ye scoundrels, and sign this yere docoo- 
mint. An' don't ye dare dirty hit !" 
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He pointed to a filthy paper spread out on the desk. 

The prisoners stepped up and, without hesitation, calmly 
affixed their signatures. 

"That's gude," continued the warden. "Now, ye damn 
Frenchmen, follow the lef tenant and go to the devil !" 

There was nothing else to do but to obey this courteous 
and flattering injunction. Accordingly, forgetting to salute 
the polite jailer, Harcourt led his prisoners out of the 
prison and came to the waiting carriage. In the driver the 
two friends recognized Lost Trail, a description of whom 
had been given to them by Mademoiselle de Tavemier. But 
in their mind there could be no significance attached to the 
Indian's presence. Was not Harcourt here to conduct them 
to death ? No more doubt remained as to their future fate. 
Well, they were ready and would meet it like true patriots. 

Surrounding the carriage was a squad of soldiers with a 
sergeant. In stern tones, the lieutenant ordered the 
prisoners to enter the carriage. The order was obeyed 
without difficulty, for their hands were free from manacles. 
This fact caused no surprise to the prisoners — ^they were 
otherwise too well guarded to allow a chance of escape. 
They believed Harcourt had had a sting of conscience and 
took these means to amend his roughness. 

The lieutenant commanded the sergeant to mount on the 
box beside the IndiaUi. Then, after disposing the soldiers 
on each side of the carriage and signaling the driver, 
Harcourt stepped in, pistol in hand, and sat on the seat 
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directly facing the prisoners. At the same time the horses 
started at a slow pace on the journey the end of which, the 
two friends thought, would bring them to their doom. 

The air was damp and chilly and darkness fast settling. 
Except for the dull sound produced by the iron-shod hoofs 
of the horses and the heavy boots of the soldiers as the latter 
swung gloomily along the rough and muddy road, the men 
were in the midst of a sickening stillness. 

To the minds of the prisoners things b^an to assume 
fantastical shapes. Harcourt, who with his pistol in hand 
sat like a stone image, appeared to them as having a strong 
resemblance to one of those giant monsters of whom they 
read or were told about in their childhood. 

Although they were not men to give away to idle fancies 
or burden their brains with the poet's fanciful visions, their 
eyelids became heavy and a strange, dull, stupid torpor 
invaded their senses, bringing about a state of blankness 
which they fought in vain to overcome. 

At this juncture something happened. 

In the midst of the lugubrious silence terrible shouts rang 
out. 

The carriage stopped with a jerk, followed by a dull thud 
as of a heavy body crashing to the ground. 

A deafening and blinding explosion flashed directly into 
the prisoners' faces. 

All these things, happening in almost incredible swiftness, 
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brought Philippe and Edouard to their feet and senses in a 
most abrupt fashion. 

For the space of a few seconds they stood up blinking in 
the semi-darkness. Then, like a bolt from a clear sky, a 
thought shot through their minds — ^the escort was being 
attacked and a rescue attempted. 

They must act. 

Quick as a flash Champagne leaped upon Harcourt, who 
dropped his smoking pistol. Dumas rushed to his friend's 
aid. Whether for effect or to satisfy his conscience, the 
lieutenant put up a spirited fight and demonstrated that he 
was the possessor of strong and flexible muscles. He gave 
as good as he received. But the odds were against him, and 
in a short time he was stretched on his back. 

In the meantime Petit, Jarret, and McGillicuddy whooped 
like wild Indians on the warpath, and perforated the air 
with shots. Their plan of attack had been worked out in a 
most simple manner. They had allowed the carriage to 
pass their place of concealment, then stole up to the soldiers, 
whose backs were turned, and shot over their heads, the 
while yelling like fiends. 

The soldiers, not anticipating an attack, were utterly 
confused and in no position to defend themselves. Unable 
to determine the ntunber of attackers, and hearing bullets 
whistling about their ears, the soldiers threw down their 
guns. They were quickly and securely bound with stout 
ropes brought for the purpose. Then the guards discovered. 
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though too late, that they had surrendered to only three 
men. 

No one was hurt except the sergeant, who had been 
knocked on the head and tumbled off the driver's seat. Lost 
Trail believed in doing things in a thorough fashion, so he 
had cracked the poor devil's skull with the butt of his heavy 
whip. 

After disposing of the captives by the roadside. Petit ran 
to the carriage door, which he opened. 

"Good for you, Charles !" cried Philippe, as he recognized 
the ginning features of the tall fellow. "We did our share 
and we've got him !" 

"Is the English officer hurt?" queried Petit. "I hope you 
have not killed him." 

"No ; I think we knocked him senseless, though. It was 
not his fault if we got him, for he fought like the devil and 
his wallops were not the most agreeable to receive. I don't 
see how he missed us with his pistol, but he did, happily. 
Say, I would never have believed that man posssesed such 
strength. Well, it's over, anyway. And now, my old 
friend, how can we ever thank " 

"Not now. Captain ; we have no time to waste, and others 
have a claim to your gratitude. Now, be quick and hand 
me the lieutenant so I can bind him and put him with the 
others in the bushes." 

The apparently inanimate form of the English officer was 
removed from the carriage, and Petit advised Philippe and 
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Edouard to remain where they were. He then called upon 
Jarret to help him. 

Charles proceeded to twist ropes around Harcourt's body, 
but when out of sight pressed his hand fervently. The 
young Englishman opened his eyes and smiled. 

"You did well, my lads/' he said in a low voice. "Carry 
me to the bushes. Then leave me at once and do not forget 
my last instructions. Farewell.*' 

'You are not hurt, are you, lieutenant?'' 

'Not a scratch, and I hope I can say the same thing about 
my college mates. I wanted to ease up my conscience, don't 
ye know, and I think I did. Now go. Fll attend to the 
rest." 

Charles joined his companions who had preceded him to 
the carriage and who were being congratulated for their 
share in the rescue. 

The prisoners having recovered their freedom, the journey 
was resumed. The road over which they traveled was the 
same that Dr. Masson and Blanche has passed over to and 
from the prison. Under the sure guiding hand of the 
Indian, the rough and dangerous road was gone over with- 
out any accidents, except for a general shaking up. Finally 
the outskirts of the city were reached, and here Jarret and 
McGillicuddy stepped out. 

"What are you going to do now?" asked Philippe. It 
seems to me that we need all the help " 

Petit smiled mysteriously. 
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"We must move carefully, you know, Captain, and the 
danger is not past For some good reasons we are going 
to leave Hercules and Jerry here. They have some work to 
accomplish in the city. In the meantime Lost Trail will 
take us to freedom." 

"I see that we must be guided by you, Charles. Let your 
will be done." 

Just as the Indian was about to apply the whip to the 
horses, Philippe stopped him by a quick movement. 

"My God!" he cried. "We cannot go on this way. I 
cannot leave without letting Blanche know. Let me go to 
her — if only for a word." 

"Impossible, Captain," said Charles. "A moment's delay 
may ruin us all. You have my word of honor that the yoimg 
ladies shall be told of your escape in due time. I repeat it — 
let us finish the work so well begun, and you shall have no 
cause to regret it." 

Philippe bowed his head thoughtfully. 

"I see I must submit and rely on your word, Charles. 
Very well, Fll do so, but I reserve the right to act. Go 
ahead, Lost Trail." 

They were soon lost to view. 

"Come, Jerree," said Hercules; "let's move. Fve got to 
see a friend." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

LOVE, DUTY, AND HONOR 

When^ weary and exhausted, her mind bordering on a state 
of collapse, Blanche, leaning on Dr. Masson's arm, entered 
the doctor's home, a joyous cry of surprise escaped her. 

The sight that greeted them was indeed a cause for 
wonderment. 

Irene had been left in bed in a serious condition, and now 
she was reclining in an easy chair. But for the white linen 
cloth encircling her head and casting a pale shadow upon 
her feverish features, Mademoiselle Masson appeared to be 
very much alive. 

With a semblance of her usual sly and cunning abandon 
she held out both hands to her friend. 

Jeanne de Lorimier, her hands resting on the back of the 
chair, looked on the scene with a smile of happiness. 

In her bewilderment at the unexpected picture before her 
eyes, Blanche forgot her own distress and sprang to her 
friend's side, covering her face with kisses. 

"Irene! Oh, Frou-Frou! How glad I am!" 

"My darling Bichette!" The girl's voice, though weak, 
was perfectly distinct. "My beloved father!" 

M. Masson tenderly embraced his daughter, endeavoring 
at the same time to restrain his emotion. 

"There, there !" he said. "My little girl is all right now. 
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But do not excite yourself, Irene, and you must not talk too 
much, unless you wish to be laid up for an indefinite period. 
Dry your tears, Blanche. We should be merry and thank 
God instead. Madame de Lorimier will tell us now \vliat 
happened during our absence." 

"There is little to explain," replied Jeanne. **As soon as 
you left, I went into Irene's room and found her awakened. 
In spite of my protestations, she insisted upon leaving her 
bed. You are aware, doctor, how stubborn your child is, 
and that there is little use in trying to change her mind when 
once made up. Still, I did manage to make her swallow 
the medicine according to directions. Then, again, I did not 
allow her to breathe one syllable under pain of carrying her 
back to bed. But undoubtedly she will now make up for 
lost time, as she seems to be recovering quickly." 

"Yes," affirmed the doctor, "Irene will be about as usual 
in a few days, and there is nothing strange in this statement. 
It is a well-known fact that a woimd in the head, when not 
resulting in a fracture of the skull, seldom proves dangerous, 
and sometimes in a few hours the victim is up and about. 
As I just said, my daughter will soon be able to cut capers 
and get into more scrapes, for," he added with a twinkle, 
"although a spoiled child, and perhaps on that account, she 
has a hard head." 

Irene raised a threatening finger and pouted. 

"Why, father, how can you speak so of your affectionate, 
docile, obedient, and only daughter?" 
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All joined in the merry laugh which followed the repartee. 

"Now, my friends," resumed Irene, "you know that I am 
in the dark as to past events and am looking to you for 
enlightenment. My memory is blank since the moment 
when I— I " 

She paused in embarrassment. 

Her auditors exchanged apprehensive glances, brows 
darkened, and a shudder ran through their frames. How 
were they to apprise Irene, in her weakened state, of the 
terrible tragedy enacted and to come? Prudence must be 
exercised. 

The young girl, noticing the ominous silence, grew paler 
and rose to a sitting posture. 

"Oh! Bichette," she pleaded, "please relieve me of my 
agony. It is dreadful to be kept in suspense. You must be 
keeping terrible things from me, otherwise you would speak. 
I am strong enough to hear anything. Do not fear for me. 
Speak; Bichette, I beseech thee." 

But Blanche turned her head in silence. 

Irene, trembling with excitement, was about to renew her 
entreaties, when her father laid a gentle hand upon her 
shoulder. 

"Listen to me, my dear child," he said. "As a physician 
and a father I am doubly responsible for your health and 
happiness. Control your feelings and listen to reason. All 
in good season your curiosity shall be gratified. Whatever 
your thoughts, your strength would not permit you to hear 
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the truth at present. I believe I have said enough on the 
subject to satisfy you. Therefore, be a good girl and trust 
to your father's word. 

"For the time being, let us think of eating. See, it is six 
o'clock already. There's nothing like a bottle of wine and 
a good meal to bring sunshine into a cloudy atmosphere. 
It is a fact that we are without servants, but I think we can 
manage it. You know, Irene always insisted in running the 
household herself since her mother's death." 

"With your permission, doctor," said Jeanne de Lorimier, 
"Blanche and I will try to prevent you from starving. But 
do not expect wonders." 

"I am sorry to put you to so much trouble, ladies. But 
c'est la guerre." 

Realizing the futility of arguing with her father, who, 
she was aware, possessed an iron will, Irene sighed deeply 
and settled back in her chair. 

It was well into the evening before Dr. Masson finally 
decided to make his daughter acquainted with the facts of 
which she was in ignorance}. To have delayed the explana- 
tion much longer might have proven a serious danger to 
Irene, whose excitable nature chafed imder the stress of an 
eager waiting. 

"My dear child," said the doctor, "I warn you that your 
courage will be taxed to the utmost. Prepare yourself to 
hear the worst. Blanche will relate the sad story." 

"Fear not for me, father," replied Irene with just a slight 
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tremor in her voice. "I was present at Saint Denis and 
Saint Charles, and you cannot add much to the suffering I 
have already endured. I will listen to you, Blanche.'* 

Wiping a cold drop of perspiration from her fore- 
head, Mademoiselle de Tavemier related the events with 
which Irene was unacquainted. 

The doctor remarked with satisfaction that his daughter 
remained calm and self-possessed throughout the recital. 
Only when Blanche ceased speaking did Irene betray any 
feeling. A light of determination flashed through her dark 
eyes. 

"I thank you, my friend," she said gravely, "for not 
having concealed anything from me. In return, I am free 
to confess that I love Edouard and have loved him since we 
first met. Tomorrow I shall be by your side, Blanche, for 
a last look at and farewell to the martyrs when the fatal 
moment comes." 

The silence which followed these words was suddenly 
broken by the ringing of the night-bell. 

"The deuce I a sick call," muttered the physician. "The 
idea of bothering me at this time, especially when there are 
other doctors in the neighborhood. I have a good mind to 
send the intruder to the devil." 

Nevertheless, he rose and, gambling, left the apartment. 
As he opened the street door, a gush of cold wind fore- 
casting an approaching storm made him recoil In the 
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semi-obscurity the doctor distinguished the figure of a man 
muffled from head to feet in a long military overcoat 

The instant the physician appeared on the threshold, the 
stranger advanced to meet him. 

"Are you monsieur le docteur Masson?" he asked in a 
quick, jerky tone. 

"Yes, sir; in person," replied the doctor, endeavoring 
without success to recognize the features of the speaker. 

"In that case, doctor, I must speak with you privately and 
at once on matters of the utmost importance." 

"Very well, sir. Please enter and permit me to show you 
the way." 

The wondering man preceded his strange visitor to the 
library, where after procuring a light he invited him to a 
seat. The unknown, who had already uncovered himself 
and turned down his coat collar, revealing a proud and noble 
countenance, which inspired confidence and respect, shook 
his head. 

"Doctor, you are undoubtedly surprised at this unexpected 
intrusion," he said, "and after you have heard me you will 
still be more so. But first allow me to introduce myself: 
William Harcourt, lieutenant in Her Majesty's service." 

The doctor uttered a cry of amazement. 

"Harcourt ! Sir, whatever your errand, you are welcome. 
I am glad to meet you and take the opportunity to offer my 
sincere thanks for your courteous and gentlemanly conduct 
toward my daughter and her friend. Mademoiselle de 
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Tavemier has spoken highly of you. Allow me to shake 
your hand, lieutenant." 

The mention of Blanche's name brought a blush to the 
young man's cheek, which he tried in vain to suppress while 
extending his hand. 

"Oh, oh !" thought M. Masson, as he caught the red tinge. 
"What is the meaning of this?" 

In all probability Harcourt saw what wzs passing in his 
host's mind, for he began to show signs of embarrassmeut. 
But M. Masson was possessed of too delicate a nature to 
allow his visitor a moment of disquietude; so he at once 
resumed the conversation. 

''Now that we are acquainted, lieutenant, I am at your 
orders and shall be pleased to listen to what you have to 
communicate to me. Please be seated." 

Harcourt took the seat indicated and instantly recovered 
his composure. 

"Give me your most attentive ear, doctor, and pray do not 
interrupt," he began, speaking rapidly. "I shall be as 
brief as possible, for time is precious. To begin with, I 
am sure you dp not learn anything when I say that on me 
fell the responsibility of keeping prisoners your daughter 
and Mademoiselle de Tavemier^ Well, on the eventful 
night that you know of, I was going, though a little later 
than usual, to the parlor, where, as was our custom, we 
engaged in conversation. 

"I had taken but a few steps when I came face to face 
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with my Colonel. I noticed that he was under the influence 
of liquor, so I resolved to be on the lookout. Without giving 
roe time to salute him, in a peremptory tone he ordered me 
to leave the premises immediately and take my men to the 
prison, where the condemned were incarcerated, and there 
to await him. 

"To such commands there was but one thing to do — obey, 
which I did, in a way. Gk)ing out, I repeated the orders to 
my sergeant and sent him with the squad on the mission. I 
added that I would soon join them. They left and I awaited 
developments. Meantime I took good care to hide my 
presence from the Indian whom I mistrusted, although later 
events proved my suspicions to be groundless. 

"In the interval a question arose: What was I to do? 
How was I to help the unfortunate girls ? The Colonel was 
my superior oflicer, and a soldier is a slave to discipline. 
My mind was in a chaotic state and in a maze of perplexity 
and confusion. I was in a peculiar and strange dilenmia. 
The suspense grew to such an extent that I could no longer 
remain inactive, and then and there I resolved to act. To 
leave two defenceless girls alone with a dnmken man I 
oould not and would not permit. 

"But at the very moment my resolution was taken, three 
figures appeared in the darkness, as if they had sprung from 
the bowels of the earth. I saw them vanish around the 
comer of the house. Here a new complication presented 
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itself. In my amazement I stood there, helpless and rooted 
to the spot. 

"Then, suddenly, an agonizing shriek of distress pierced 
the stillness, followed a moment later by a crash of glass. 
Recovering my presence of mind, I rushed in the direction 
in which the men had disappeared and came to a broken 
window,. The scene which met my sight as I gazed through 
the aperture will never fade from my memory." 

Here Harcourt paused to wipe a cold sweat from his 
brow. M. Masson listened in breathless silence and made 
no sign. 

"I will not stop to describe the scene," resumed the young 
man, "because I am aware that you are acquainted with the 
details. From my post of observation I saw everything and 
heard every word in the room. I realized also that it would 
be best not to make my presence known, as I could be of no 
service; and, besides, I might have been looked upon as a 
spy and an enemy. So I kept my peace and decided to act 
later on. From the talk which I overheard I learned that 
the prisoners would be brought here." 

"But," said Dr. Masson, as he rose, "I do not see why — at 
this late hour " 

"Wait," interrupted the lieutenant, also rising, "I have 
still a few more words to add. Just as I was leaving the 
House of Death, I saw a man cm horseback racing through 
the gate entrance. I concealed myself and watched him. 
Dismounting, the cavalier went around the house, and tried 
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and pounded on all the doors,, hut without avail, as I^st 
Trail had locked them. I am still wondering how the man 
failed to notice the open window and broken panes. If he 
had — well, my hand rested on the butt of my pistol. He did 
not, however. His oversight was probably due to the fact 
that, in his haste to deliver a paper he held in his hand, the 
messenger thought of nothing else, and seemed to be in a 
great hurry to fulfill his mission. Finally he uttered an 
oath, jumped on his mount, and galloped away. 

"This incident is significant in itself and leads to a clear 
conclusion: that the man was the bearer of an important 
message for the Colonel. An investigation will surely 
follow when Lord Gray's disappearance is reported. In a 
word, when the Colonel's body is discovered, a house-to- 
house search will be made — if it has not already begun — for 
the young girls who were known to be prisoners at the time 
of the crime. It is only natural to believe that, the young 
ladies having disappeared, the first thing to do will be to 
find them, and your own house will surely be one of the first 
to be visited. 

"I hope, doctor, I have made my words clear and that you 
must realize no time is to be lost to put your daughter and 
her friend out of danger from arrest — ^which means death. 
The Governor will leave no stones unturned to avenge his 
nephew." 

"My God!" cried the doctor, now thoroughly aroused. 
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"This is a terrible situation. We must act at once. But 
what is to be done ?" 

"There is around the comer a closed carriage in waiting 
and in charge of a trustworthy driver," cabnly replied 
Harcourt. 

M. Massoa looked at the young man wonderingly. 

"But, monsieur, you must understand that you are ruining 
yourself by furnishing means of escape to fugitives from 
justice. Not only ruining yourself, but risking your life. 
And this for persons who are almost strangers to you, sir, 
you a soldier.'^ 

M. Masson emphasized the last word as if a doubt still 
lingered in his mind. 

Harcoiut understood and flushed. But, quickly master- 
ing himself, he proudly replied : 

"I will not say that I misunderstand you, doctor. Yes, I 
am a soldier ; but, although I may prove false to my duty as 
a soldier, / cannot forfeit my pledged word and honor as a 
gentleman r 

The doctor bowed and held out his hand, while he thought 
to himself : "I see everything clearly now — ^the poor fellow 
is in love with Blanche, and without hope, at that. Still, 
who can understand a woman ? Anyway, he is a fine fellow 
and a true gentleman." Then he added aloud : 

"I wish I could find words to express my admiration at 
the nobleness of your heart, sir, although others might take 
a different view. I want to add that you have my entire 

OO) 
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confidence and that I leave everything in your hands. I 
am awaiting your orders, lieutenant" 

The young man smiled. 

"You may do so without fear, doctor, for within the past 
twenty-four hours this will be my third offence; and, as you 
Frenchmen say, II n'y a que le premier pas qui coUte," 

"Very true, we do say so; and a translation in English 
would be 'In everything the beginning is the difficulty'. But 
I frankly acknowledge that I fail to grasp your meaning as 
to the third offence. Of course, something must have hap- 
pened since the early morning hours of this day. But I 
will not press you. Come, let us go and warn the ladies of 
their danger." 

He at once led the way out of the room, his visitor follow- 
ing with hesitating steps. When M. Masson appeared on 
the threshold of the next apartment, he was greeted by his 
daughter, who remarked jocularly : 

"Well, father, that consultation was an awfully lengthy 
one. Your patient must have been a very sick one, indeed, 
and I hope he was still alive when " 

She paused abruptly, her eyes filled with wonder. She 
had just perceived her father's companion standing in a 
courteous attitude. 

But the astonishment of Irene was not to be compared to 
Blanche's amazement. 

Why was the Englishman here at this hour? What did 
he want? What had happened? 
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Had the secret of the tragedy leaked out? Or had the 
lieutenant come to announce that Philippe 

A wave of fear invaded Blanche, and she remained 
speechless. 

Not so with Irene, though. 

"Welcome, lieutenant," she said, smiling and extending 
her hand, which the young officer kissed. "The unexpected 
honor of your visit is a real happiness to a poor invalid. 
My dear Jeanne, 1 take pleasure in introducing to you a 
gentleman to whom we are much indebted for his courtesy 
in the hour of need. Lieutenant Harcourt, my good friend, 
Madame Jeanne de Lorimier." 

The two exchanged formal salutations. 

Irene's happy mood had the effect of recalling Blanche to 
herself!. She held out her hand to the young man, whose 
face colored perceptibly, a fact which Mademoiselle Masson, 
to whom nothing escaped, did not fail to notice. 

"This is our second meeting, monsieur," said Blanche in 
her usual quiet, soft voice, "and I shall ever remember y6ur 
nobleness of heart toward two unfortunate prisoners. Still, 
I would be guilty of a falsehood if I did not say that your 
presence here at this late hour fills me with apprehension. 
I have a presentiment that you are the bearer of ill omen. 
Please speak, monsieur, and do not delay." 

Being thus directly appealed to, the young man grew 
embarrassed and looked entreatingly at the doctor. The 
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latter understood the mute appeal and determined to come 
to the point at once. 

"You are right, Blanche," he said, *T)ut not in the way you 
probably imagine. Briefly the facts are these: You and 
Irene are facing immediate arrest — ^perhaps death!" 

If the men had expected an explosion of cries and a flood 
of tears, they were happily disappointed, as nothing of the 
sort occurred. 

"I do not fear arrest nor death, my friend," responded 
Blanche coolly, ''for such follows the natural course of 
events. The sacrifice of my life has already been made and 
therefore life has no more attractions for me. I am ready." 

Harcourt winced, but a feeling of admiration stole into 
his heart as he noted her calm and dignified bearing. 

"Forgive me, lieutenant," added Irene, "but I suspected 
the nature of your errand the moment I recognized you. 
Like Blanche, I am a patriot and ready, and that little 
scratch on my head will not prevent me from dying like a 
true and real heroine. Still," sfhe continued with a comical 
gesture, "it's hard to be hung when one is so young and has 
such a bright and promising future ahead. But it can't be 
helped — I must submit to the inevitable. Officer, do your 
duty ! We are your prisoners 1" 

"What an incorrigible girl!" murmured Dr. Masson, 
looking at his daughter with admiring pride. "She is fear« 
less and is nearly as bad as Dumas. The two would make 
a "worthy combination." 
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Harcourt, who up to this time had been unable to speak, 
recovered his sangfroid and looked at the young women in. 
a reproachful way. 

"How can you entertain such abominable thoughts, 
ladies ?" he exclaimed in vehement tones. "How could you 
conceive the idea that I could be guilty of a disgraceful act 
after I have given my sacred pledge of honor to help you? 
An honorable Englishman has but one word. I am here to 
aid and protect you." 

The astonishment produced by these passionate words 
was not feigned. Madame de Lorimier clasped her 
hands in wonder. Before either Irene or Blanche could 
utter a syllable, M. Masson raised his hand and interposed : 

"M. Harcourt is right, and we owe him our eternal 
gratitude and a debt which I fear we shall never be able to 
repay. He has told me of his plans and I fully agree with 
him. The sum and substance of it all is that you must 
escape from this house while there is yet time. 

"I have already told you that you faced immediate arrest, 
and I meant what I said. Therefore, no more idle talk — 
action is wanted. I am sure that with good care Irene can 
leave without danger to herself. As for me, I must remain 
here to avoid suspicion and throw spies off the scent. Now, 
Blanche, help Jeanne to prepare my daughter for the 
journey. In the meantime we will await your summons in 
the library. But, for heaven's sake, make haste. You have 
not a minute to lose." 
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"But, doctor," cried Blandhe, ''where are we going? Have 
you forgotten my promise to Philippe? I have sworn to see 
him tomorrow when " 

M. Masson shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

"Feminine logic will ever be unreasonable when there is 
impending danger — ^affairs of the heart always come first. 
Don't you see, if you are arrested tonight, you certainly will 
not be able to keep your promise tomorrow? Isn't that 
clear? Come, I repeat it, make haste." 

Finding nothing to reply, Blanche sighed and resigned 
herself to the inevitable. 

Without more ado the doctor turned his back, and both 
men left the room. 

The girls proceeded to dress, and were soon warmly 
wrapped in furs that defied the most rigorous temperature. 
Jeanne also was ready to accompany them as far as the 
carriage. 

When the doctor and Harcourt, in answer to a call, re- 
entered the room, the women gazed in wonderment at the 
physician. His face was wreathed in smiles and his whole 
being indicated supreme happiness, while his eyes emitted a 
strange lights 

"Why, father," pouted Irene, "you appear pleased to get 
rid of us. How can you !" 

"Come and embrace me and receive my blessing, my dear 
children!" he cried joyfully. "Do not talk, do not lose a 
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minute, a second. Go at once and be happy. I shall see 
you in the near future. Go !" 

He quickly kissed and led the protesting and bewildered 
girls to the street door. Hardly had their feet touched the 
sidewalk when he waved his hand in a farewell and 
shouted : 

"Now, run. Au revoir, my dear girls. Say, Harcourt, be 
sure to come back here with good news." 

"I shall not fail to do so, doctor." 

"Adieu, dear father." 

"No, no, au revoir!" cried the doctor, as he watched the 
fugitives move away. 

The wind had abated somewhat, but snow was falling in 
great flakes. Only an occasional light filtered through the 
iron shutters from houses along the deserted street, making 
it difficult walking for the fugitives as they ploughed their 
way through the storm. 

Fortunately the distance was short, but only after hard 
struggles was the waiting carriage reached. 

As soon as the driver saw the approaching party, he 
jumped from his elevated seat to the ground and shook 
himself like a Newfoundland dog coming out of the water. 

"Sufferiilg cats!" growled a familiar voice. "It's about 
time you got here. I'm nearly frozen to death and the 
teeth in my mouth are crackling like pistol shots; and the 
horses' legs are so stiff I'm afraid they won't be able to 



move." 
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"Hercules Jarret !" exclaimed the young girls in one voice. 

"Himself, flesh and bones, body and soul; that is, what 
ain't frozen. Get in quickly and let us leave this God- 
forsaken place. The wheels won't be able to turn in this 
confounded snow if we don't move along in a jiffy. And 
I'm afraid of consumption, you know. Come, jump in. 
We'll explain things another time." 

Hercules threw open the carriage door. 

Harcourt stepped up close to the young girls and said in 
a tone which he sought in vain to calm : 

"Mesdemoiselles, here I leave you in the care of this 
brave fellow. My task is done and I can do no more. May 
you ever be happy and remember in your prayers an unfor- 
tunate man who hoped without hope, but who has the 
satisfaction of having performed his duty and keeping his 
pledge. For my part, I shall never forget you, and the 
memory of our short but eventful acquaintance will forever 
remain engraved upon my heart. Farewell, ladies, and may 
God protect you." 

Did Blanche penetrate the young man's secret? Who 
shall ever unveil the mystery which enshrouds the feminine 
heart, and who shall ever know what is hidden in its inner- 
most recess ? Be that as it may, a crimson flush overspread 
Blanche's cheeks and her voice shook slightly as she replied : 

"We owe you our eternal gratitude. Monsieur Harcourt. 
Whatever life holds in store for me, the thought uppermost 
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in my mind is always to be able to claim your friendship and 
love you as a brother. Adieu, my dear friend." 

"Adieu, M. Harcoiut," added Irene. "My gratefulness 
is beyond words. And I also claim you as a friend for- 



ever." 



Such was his emotion, the young man felt devoid of 
speech. He could only bow and press the hands which the 
young women extended. 

The travelers took an affectionate parting from Jeanne 
de Lorimier and entered the carriage. 

Jarret securely closed the door. After a hearty hand- 
shake with the lieutenant, he mounted his seat, cracked his 
whip, the horses started at a brisk trot, and the equipage 
soon disappeared in the storm. 

"Farewell forever, my darling," murmured Harcourt, as 
he offered his arm to Jeanne. "You shall never know how 
I loved you. Go where happiness awaits you. As for me, 
I shall live and die with my unfortunate love!" 



CHAPTER XXIV 



CAUGHNAWAGA 



Perched on his box seat and nearly blinded by the snow 
falling in heavy flakes, Hercules Jarret urged the horses to 
as fast a pace as prudence would permit without inviting 
suspicionM He reasoned that the weather was in favor of 
the fugitives, and that few, if any, persons would care to 
venture outside in the storm at such an hour except in a 
case of emergency. 

Entering Saint Joseph Street, Jarret drove through its 
whole length and then up Saint Paul Hill, which leads 
directly to Ladhine village, a distance of eight or nine miles, 
covered without incident. 

Lachine proved to be Jarret's objective point, although he 
did not stop the foaming horses until they had skirted the 
lake shore for about half a mile west of the village, the 
locality being at that period hardly worthy the name of a 
hamlet. 

The carriage had no more than stopped when a tall form 
rose suddenly from the shore and rapidly approached within 
sight of the driver. 

'Alio ! Is that you, Lost Trail ?" shouted Hercules. 

'Yes," grunted his old friend, the Indian. 

"Good. Wait till I jump down and shake a few tons of 
that infernal snow from my bonnet and overcoat. You'd 



« 
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think it was raining frogs and bullfrogs. I can see with 
only one eye and it's blocked. And of course Tm blind and 
frozen stiff, and Fm afraid of pneumonia. Say, you old 
redskin of my heart, you haven't got anything of the good 
stuff about you, have you ?" 

"The White Dove and the Young Panther?" asked the 
Indian, ignoring the other's tentative suggestion. 

What ?" cried Hercules, put in bad humor by the reply. 
Do you think Fm carrymg a menagerie in my carriage? 
Why not a hippopotamus and an elephant? If you mean 
the young ladies, Fm telling you they are safe and sound — 
safum y sundum! But, of course, you don't know Latin and 
you can't understand. Those idiotic savages," he continued, 
grumbling to himself while he opened the carriage door, 
"have no human feelings nor regards for a frozen, half- 
dead, thirsty traveller. Perhaps," as a sudden thought 
struck him, "it is because their clothes have no pockets, 
since they wear just plain blankets." 

Somewhat consoled by this thought, he pulled the door 
open and helped the occupants to step out. 

The ladies appeared to be none the worse for their 
journey, but their astonishment was beyond imagination, 
standing as they were in the midst of a blinding snowstorm 
and in entire ignorance of their whereabouts. 

Except for the noise produced by the rippling and 
slapping waves, an ominous silence prevailed, and no object 
was discernible more than a few feet away. 
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"My God!" exclaimed Blanche. "Where are we?" 

"How curious you are, Bichette," laughed Irene, who 
leaned on Jarret's arm. "What's this? Look out for your 
hair, Blanche. I fear we are going to be scalped, for I see 
Indians coming. There's one who looks like a regular giant. 
How do you do. Mister Big Indian?" 

"That's so," spoke up Jarret, "you cannot very well 
remember him or his name, mademoiselle. It's the Indian 
who saved Mademoiselle Blanche from the Colonel's attack. 
It's our friend, Lost Trail." 

"Lost Trail !" echoed Blanche. 

In fact, the redman stood before them, while another 
Indian had come up and held the horses by the bridles. 

"My white sisters are with friends," Lost Trail said 
gravely. "Let them have no fear." 

"I am happy to again meet my red brother," responded 
Blanche. "Will he tell us where we are and where we are 
going?" 

"The White Dove shall soon know. Come and follow 
your red brother." 

"Don't insist, Bichette," whispered Irene. "You might 
as well talk to a kicking mule as to try to make an Indian 
open his mouth when he wants to keep it closed. Let us do 
as he says." 

A few steps brought the party to the lake shore, where 
they saw a long canoe, one end of which rested in the 
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water. On one side stood three Indians enveloped in woolen 
blankets and as immovable as statues. 

lAt this sight the young girls stopped and drew back. 

Lost Trail, noticing the movement, made a friendly and 
reassuring sign. 

"My white sisters need not have any fear. The arm of 
the red warrior is as flexible as steel and he has the sharp 
eye of the eagle. Darkness is as light to him. He laughs 
at the storm and his mind is free from terror. He possesses 
the courage of the lion. He kills his enemy. He gives his 
life for those he loves. The palefaces are safe from danger. 
The redman is here to protect them. Come." 

With a gentle hand he helped the young ladies into the 
canoe, where they sat side by side near the prow. 

"How romantic!" cried Irenq. "Just think of it, my 
dear — an exhilarating early morning promenade by the light 
of the moon which shines by its absence ; a beautiful lake — 
we can't see much of it now, but it makes no difference — ^we 
know we sail on water mixed with cakes of ice. A ride in 
a great, big canoe with great, big Indians — how delightful! 
This is positively entrancing. Don't you think so, Bichette ?" 

To this flow of words Blanche answered with a slight 
movement of her head and smiled faintly. She was too 
deeply engrossed in her sadness to give much attention 
to her friend's cheerful talk. Her thoughts were with 
Philippe — ^with the tragedy of tomorrow — ^no, this morn- 
ing, for it must be past midnight. Could she only die with 
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him I She looked longingly at the dark, icy waters. But she 
was a Christian and repelled the thought. Suffer she must. 
Bending low, she buried her face in her hands. 

Irene understood her friend's poignant emotion, but she 
knew that words could not console her. Feeling grief also 
overcoming her, she fought it off and fell in deep reverie. 

Jarret, who had one foot in the canoe, suddenly paused to 
ask: 

"Say, Lost Trail, how about the horses? You are not 
thinking of embarking them with us, are you ? Unless they 
swim across with the carriage tied to their tails, I don't see 
how " 

"Black Eagle, who is with them now, will take care of the 
animals until the return of my white brother/' 

"You don't say so ! Bonguienne, you think of everything, 
you old crow ! Attention ! I'm coming in. That shell don't 
seem to me very solid — solidumf 

At a sign from their chief, who took a position at the 
stem, the Indians, after pushing out the boat, assumed their 
places. The next instant the redmen were paddling with 
the precision and dexterity common to their race, and the 
canoe glided swiftly over the turbulent waters. 

A cold, howling wind had risen without warning and sent 
biting blasts into the faces of the occupants of the frail 
canoe. To add to their misfortune, the canoe began to roll 
in a most disagreeable manner. 

In the midst of tliis storm of wind and snow there could 
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be no conversation. Even protected as they were by their 
heavy furs, the young girb shivered and huddled close to 
each other. 

Jarret's frame of mind was as tumultuous as the storm. 
Exposed to the inclement weather conditions for many 
hours, afraid of "pneumonia", without "anything" to coun- 
teract the dreaded disease, together with the fact that this 
was his first "ride" of the sort — all of these things were not 
conducive to hilarity, nor did it add to his good humor. 

Seated in the centre of the canoe, doubled up, and holding 
his knees with both hands, the poor beadle's thoughts were 
not precisely merry onest 

"Holy saints in paradise!" Hercules grumbled. "What 
rolling — rollum! This makes me feel. like 'cleaning up.' And 
it isn't all — it's colder than hell — helium! And I've been 
freezing for weeks! If only I had one little drop. It's 
consumption — ^no, pneumonia, sure — surum! Good! Roll 
and plunge again, you shell of shavings! We're going to 
drown, sure thing. Suffering mackerel! there's a fight in 
my insides. Oh ! if I could do like those half-naked savages, 
who no more seem to care for this hurricane than for a 
dress suit. Just look at Lost Trail — ^what a queer animal! 
He is just as stiff as a poker and directs his peanut shell 
without moving an eyebrow. And the other barreb of red 
paint — they play with the oars as our violin player at a 
country wedding, without losing a stroke. Whew ! I can't 
stand it any longer— I've got to clean up !" 
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Hercules made a lunge for the side of the boat, which 
nearly overturned it. Happily, the rowers were on the 
lookout and no accident occurred. Then Jarret's turbulent 
spirits were somewhat relieved when he sighted the 
"promised land". 

Lost Trail stood immovable in the stem and guided the 
boat with a skill that was really wonderful, for the current 
was very strong. Like his brother redmen, who paddled in 
perfect unison, he did not seem to be affected by exposure 
to the severe elements. 

When the canoe struck the opposite shore. Lost Trail and 
his red companions showed little if any sign of exertion 
following their trying ordeal. 'With infinite care they 
helped out their charges, who were benumbed with the cold 
and found it next to impossible to move a step ahead. 

Lost Trail took the shivering and helpless g^rls in his 
powerful arms, and silently started up the trail through the 
dense forest. Supported by the other Indians, Hercules 
tottered on behind. 

The trail or path, partially hidden under the snow, led in 
an irregular way to the Iroquois village of Caughnawaga, 
situated directly opposite Lachine village. 

Faint streaks of light filtering through the cloudy sky 
warned the fugitives of the break of day as they arrived 
at the redmen's hpmei. To the weary and exhausted 
white people the scene that met their sight was not over- 
impressive, and they gazed about indifferently. 
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The village was laid out without any regularity and about 
a hundred lodges were erected here and there, the general 
outline being that of a half circle a little more than half a 
mile in diameter. 

No one was visible, and, except for a few stray, famished- 
looking dogs howling lugubriously, the place appea.red to be 
devoid of life. 

Led by Lost Trail, the party proceeded nearly the whole 
length of the village and finally stopped in front of a lodge, 
the appearance of which was more pretentious than the rest, 
and was undoubtedly the residence of a chief. Opening the 
door, the Indian stepped one side and signed the heroines to 
enter. 

In a listless way and apparently indifferent as to what was 
in store for them, Blanche and Irene obeyed. Jarret and 
Lost Trail followed, leaving the other redskins outside on 
guard. 

The room in which they found themselves was a square 
one and furnished in true Indian fashion. The light came 
from a single window, in which was inserted a dressed skin 
as transparent as glass. The rude floor was covered with 
speckled fawn skins; on the walls hung bows and arrows 
and a fowling-piece. Beneath the window stood a small 
table ; the top was hidden under a skin cover on which were 
baskets, boxes, mocassins, and other products of Indian 
handiwork. A few chairs made of willow sprouts and 
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maple splints completed the furnishings of the rather 
picturesque room. 

"Good God!" exclaimed Irene, blinking in the dull light. 
"Can you tell me where we are, Bichette?" 

At the sound of Irene's voice, and before her friend could 
find an answer, there came from one comer of the room a 
muffled ejaculation, and from under blankets violently 
thrust aside sprang up three men. 

For a fraction of a second they hesitated, gazing and 
straining their eyes to the utmost as if doubting and fearing 
that the vision which they beheld would fade away. 

Then, obeying an uncontrollable impulse, two of the men 
bounded forward and, with one accord, encircled in a 
tender, feverish embrace two thunderstruck, speechless 
girls. 

At the same time a double cry of exultant joy resounded : 

"Blanche !" 

"Irene!" 

Their eyes dilated, their bosoms heaving, their minds 
filled with awe and wonder, their whole frames quivering, 
Blanche and Irene were unable to articulate a syllable. But 
a sudden flood of hot and beneficial tears came at the right 
moment to relieve the stress of their intense emotion, and 
a faint murmur issued from the trembling lips: 

**Philippe!" 

"Edouard !" 
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Here indeed were the men whom they loved and whom 
they had considered lost to them forever. 

Even Lost Trail, the stoic par excellence, forgot his usual 
dignity and grunted a most energetic "Ugh!" He stood 
close to Hercules, who had come up and quietly and warmly 
shaken hands with Charles Petit. The two men gazed upon 
the scene with unrestrained feelings. 

•lyong and silently the two girls sobbed, their heads resting 
on their lovers' shoulders. At last Blanche gently disen- 
gaged herself and looked earnestly into Champagne's 
brilliant eyes. 

"Is it really you, Philippe?" she murmured softly. "Can 
it be possible ? Oh ! tell me I am not dreaming." 

"No, darling, you are wide awake ; and you behold two of 
the happiest men in the world." 

"No truer words were ever spoken," broke in Dumas, 
endeavoring at the same time to retain his hold upon Irene, 
who, having now recovered her usual spirits, regained her 
defiant attitude and moved out of reach. 

"But how could such a miracle have been accomplished, 
you who today were to be " 

Blanche could not finish the sentence. 

Champagne laughfed good-himioredly. 

"Hanged ? Oh, yes. Well, we are not going to be — ^that 
is, not if we know it. (Still, it is certainly a miracle, but the 
hand of man was instrumental in helping out. At any rate, 
neither Edouard nor myself know much, if anything, about 
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the facts leading to otir deliverance. We must look to Petit 
or Lost Trail for an explanation, since as yet we have been 
unable to make them open their mouths/' 

At the mention of his name Charles, who up to this time 
had remained unobserved by the young, women, advanced 
bowing and was met with outstretched hands and greeted 
effusively. 

Champagne turned to the Indian : 

"My red brother is aware that we cannot remain here 
much longer and that we must look to you for advice. Let 
us know of your plans so we may aid you if necessary. Let 
my red brother speak." 

"In two hours Lost Trail with his braves will lead his 
white sisters and brothers to a place where they will be 
sheltered from their enemies." 

"Still, I'd like to know where we are going," insisted 
Irene. 

"What an odd question!" replied Edouard in his most 
serious tone. "As if you did not know! Why, to get 
married, of course." 

Blanche turned crimson, but Irene drew back and darted 
angry glances at her lover. 

"You forget, mister smart lawyer," she remarked frigidly 
and asstiming a haughty dignity ; "at least you appear to 
have forgotten that, with all due apology to your legal 
learning, it takes two to make a contract, and that one's con- 
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sent is needed for such a trivial thing, in your opinion, as 
marriage." 

"You are right and I am wrong," replied the lawyer with 
imperturbable coolness. "But, as law is intended to redress 
wrong, I shall at once proceed to apply the proper legal 
remedy." 

Before the astounded young girl could remonstrate, 
Edouard knelt on one knee and added in an accent all his 
own: 

"Before thee, most beautiful and bewitching enchantress, 
kneels one of Nature's finest specimens of manhood, as 
brave as Alexander the Great, as learned as Socrates, as 
wise as Solomon. Like the fair Queen of Sheba, thou hast 
deigned to honor me with thy visit to my Indian palace after 
a long journey fraught with night's perils. Now, as posses- 
sion is nine-tenths of the law, I beseech thee, O queen of 
my heart, to bestow upon thy most hiunble worshiper the 
remaining tenth. In return I offer thee a strong and invul- 
nerable arm that will protect thy young life from the 
dangers of this wicked world." 

At the conclusion of this remarkable and choice rhapso- 
dical bit of nonsense, characteristic of the man's nature, 
Dumas rose and assumed an air of dignity such as to 
provoke a general burst of laughter. Even on the features 
of Lost Trail appeared a faint smile. 

"Well, mademoiselle," cried Philippe in high hilarity, "I 
do not see how you can possibly resist such an eloquent 
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plea. Surely after this you cannot refuse to grant the token 
and pledge asked for." 

''What impudence!" exclaimed Irene, who, in spite of all 
her efforts, could not subdue her desire to laugh. "And he 
has such a good opinion of himself, too I He certainly goes 
the limit !" 

"Thank you, my adored one," acknowledged Edouard. 
"My heart is now expanding under the pressure of great 
happiness. Accordingly we have come to an agreement, 
and it is understood that you have accepted me as your lord 
and master. We shall now proceed to duly seal the con- 
tract." 

He advanced with arms outstretched, but Irene retreated 
out of reach behind the folds of Blanche's skirt. 

"Come," interposed Champagne ; "our time is limited. 
In about an hour we shall be on our way. In the meantime 
I would be pleased to have a few things explained to me, 
and I have no doubt the ladies feel some curiosity concern- 
ing our escape." 

"Oh !" exclaimed Irene, coming in sight, but keeping at 
a safe distance from her lover. "Now I understand why 
my father vras so elated when we left him. M. Harcourt 
must have apprised him of your escape. The mystery is 
explained. Anyway, it was real mean of him not to warn 
us, was it not, Bichette?" 

"He probably wanted us to enjoy our happiness in its 
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fullest measure/' replied Blatiche, darting a loving glance 
upon Philippe, who flushed with pleasure. 

'*You are right, Blanche. All the torments and tortures 
united in one could not make me forget the blissful moment 
when I beheld you in this room. But let us take some 
chairs, or shall we sit Indian fasliion while listening to 
Petit's story?" 

**By all means, let us *squat'!" cried Irene. "How 
delightful I Lost Trail, my friend, bring us the calumet." 

"What!" ejaculated Blanclie in horrified accents. "You 
are not going to smoke, are you, Frou-Jprou?" 

Irene shrugged her shoulders. 

"You'll never understand anything, you silly goosey Just 
one pufF. Don't you know that, after a whiff from the 
calumet, the smoker is safe from the Indian's scalping 
knife? You don't want to lose your beautiful hair, do 
you?" 

In the best of humor the party "squatted" on the floor 
partially covered by a speckled favm-skin carpet, while Lost 
Trail left the room to make preparations for the intended 
departure of his hosts, but he either forgot or else did not 
think it necessary to grant Irene's request for the "pipe of 
peace". Anyway, it was not forthcoming. 



CHAPTER XXV 



ALL FOR hOWt 



"We are now ready to listen to you, my dear Charles," said 
Champagne to Petit, whose long folded legs described a half 
circle in front of his body while he sat on his heels near 
Jarret, who did not appear to relish this new sitting posttire 
on account of his enlarged waist. "Come, my friend; we 
wish for enlightenment." 

"Really," began the tall fellow, "judging by the way you 
are all staring at me, one would be led to think I was about 
to relate a sort of a 'Thousand and One Nights' fable. Still, 
even if the details of the incidents leading to the escape may 
not prove as romantic as the story of *The Forty Thieves' 
or 'Aladin's Lamp', you must admit that the proposition was 
at first a mighty ticklish one. , 

"Let your minds be impressed by these facts: Here 
were two men condemned to death and incarcerated in cells 
within massive prison walls and heavily guarded by men 
who know no mercy and bear the patriots the most intense 
hatred. A few hours more, the doors would open and the 
prisoners led to the scaffold. 

"Under such conditions, only a madman could have 
conceived a thought, much less a plan, of escape. And yet 
it was done. 
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"Gentlemen, you owe your liberty to Colonel Frederick 
Gray !" 

"What !" exclaimed the young men with one voice. "That 
is impossible." 

Petit smiled and shook his head. 

"Remember, my friends, that the great Napoleon would 
have the word 'impossible' obliterated from the French 
language. Do not forget also that Gray died in a repentant 
mood, and undoubtedly wanted to atone for his crimes." 

"Yes, so Blanche told us," assented Philippe. "But this 
does not explain " 

"This is what I am about to endeavor to make clear," 
interrupted Charles. "I have learned all the details from 
Lost Trail, who, you are aware, enjoyed his deceased 
master's full confidence. Briefly the facts are these: 
Chagrined and furious at his defeat by the patriots at Saint 
Denis, and blinded by a: love for one whom he knew would 
never return it. Gray determined to satiate his thirst for 
revenge in a most definite manneii. 

"So, immtediately following your death sentence — ^perhaps 
before, since your fate was a foregone conclusion — Gray 
lost no time in seeking an interview with his uncle, the 
Governor, of whom he prayed to be given full charge of 
the execution. Our worthy Executive could not refuse his 
gallant nephew such a little favor, especially after the 
Colonel's 'brilliant' victory at Saint Charles. Therefore, 
without the least hesitation, he affixed his signature to an 
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order giving Lord Frederick access to and full powers over 
the condemned at all times." 

"I am beginning to see light," remarked Blanche. "That 
was the paper the Colonel, just before he expired, told Lost 
Trail to take from the desk in the room; was it not?" 

Charles nodded affirmatively. 

''Precisely, and it was this information that the Indian 
imparted to us while you and Dr. Masson were caring for 
Mademoiselle Irene in her room. It goes without saying 
that this intelligence astounded us. However, we decided 
to act at once and at the same time keep our actions secret, 
because, should our undertaking prove unsuccessful, no 
blame would attach to anyone but ourselves. Of course, 
just then we had no definite idea as to what was to be done, 
and we trusted in — ^in " 

The speaker paused, as if in search of a word. 

"Why don't you say that we trusted in God?" snapped 
Jarret. "In spite of all your finesse and command of the 
French tongue, you have been trapped, dear Mr. Atheist 
Anyway, I'm glad you got mixed up, since it gives me an 
opportunity to stretch my aching legs. I was never cut out 
to be an Indian. With your permission I will afford myself 
the pleasure of a chair." 

"A good idea," opined Dumas. "This 'squatting' may 
be picturesque, but I prefer something more comfortable 
than a pair of heels to sit on." 

With a stifled groan he rose to his feet and reached for 
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a chair, on which he sat with a sigh of satisfaction. The 
others lost no time in following the example, and imme- 
diately called upon Petit to continue. 

Charles stretched his long legs and proceeded with his 
narrative, and told how they had met Harcourt when they 
came out of Dr. Masson's house. He illustrated his talk 
with significant and dramatic gestures, and held the interest 
of his listeners to the highest tension, especially of the 
yoimg ladies, who were wholly ignorant of the facts. After 
describing the attack upon the escort and the rescue of the 
prisoners. Petit looked at Champagne, as much as to say: 
"It's up to you now." But the latter shook his head. 

"Edouard hasn't spoken for more than half an hour," he 
said, smiling, "and his tongue must be twitching. Let the 
ladies hear the further unraveling of the plot from your 
lips, my friend." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Irene in mock terror. "I beseech you 
not to let him spoil our interest. He is incapable of utter- 
ing two syllables in a rational manner." 

Dumas rose and bowed ceremoniously. 

"Your high opinion of my eloquent power of speech is 
intensely flattering to my vanity, mademoiselle Masson," he 
said with his nondescript look. "Being a shining light of 
the honorable and noble legal profession, I must live up to 
the dignity of its requirements and to the standard of its 
most idealistic attainments. The truth, nothing but the 
truth, is the motto of the counsellor-at-law. And here 
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comes our Indian friend, who will vouch for the veracity 
of my statements when I have arrived at the conclusion of 
what I shall presently have the honor to relate." 

In fact, Lost Trail had just noiselessly entered the apart- 
ment and, arms folded, taken up a position near the door. 

"For God's sake, Edouard," urged Champagne, "do not 
insist, for every one knows that the lawyer, like his pro- 
fessional brother the dentist, would not be guilty of uttering 
an untruth. So come to the point at once and do not keep 
Lost Trail waiting. Has my brother everything in readi- 
ness ?" 

The red man nodded. 

"The red warriors are awaiting the palefaces." 

"We shall not keep our red brothers long waiting. You 
have heard, Edouard? Now, hurry." 

"Realizing the force and logic of the argument," said the 
lawyer, "I sihall hasten to the relief of your agonized minds. 
Mademoiselle Masson will please not interrupt." 

Then in his own inimitable way he told of the prison 
scene, their meeting with Harcourt, and how later they 
overpowered him in the carriage. 

At this point Petit made a movement which called the 
attention of the othersv 

"In a way of conclusion," he said, "I want to say that 
everything was planned by Lieutenant Harcourt. He ran 
no risks, as it is well known that he was directly under the 
orders of Colonel Gray. He had been commanded by his 
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superior officer to go to the prison, and that before wit- 
nesses; he had obeyed. His lordship, being dead, cannot 
deny that he did not give the order which his subordinate 
presented to the warden* So Harcourt is safe from sus- 
picion. What he feared most, though, was that you would 
refuse to be helped by him. Therefore he resolved to treat 
you as harshly as possible. 

''Again, he had to be careful and guarded in his actions 
before the prison officials and the soldiers. All that remains 
to be said is that we left Jarret and McGillicuddy in the 
city to co-operate with Harcourt in getting the ladies safely 
away." 

"Yes," put in Hercules, seizing his chance to get in a 
word. "In less than two hours after you had left Jerree 
and me in the city, the lieutenant met u& Some nerve 
that fellow has, don't you forget it. Well, he told us that, 
after waiting a length of time and making sure that you 
people had gone far enough so the whole gang of police, 
soldiers, and bloodhounds couldn't get you, he had got rid 
of his bonds and untied his soldiers. He had some fun 
doing that job, for I had tied the ropes tightly, let me tell 
you. ^en he told the soldiers to beat it back to the prison 
and take along with them the sergeant with the smashed 
head, and give the alarm. After that he hurried away and 
met us as previously understood. He told us what to do 
and skeedaddled to Dr. Masson's house. As for us, we 
went to hire a carriage f rcnn a patriot with whom I was 
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well acquainted. You know what followed. By the way/' 
added Hercules with much feeling, "I am sorry to say that 
our Irish friend has left us and entered the service of the 
Ejiglish lieutenant. That's the reason we don't see his jolly 
red head with us just now." 

"I am glad to hear of Jerry's good fortune," said Philippe, 
"for he is now sheltered from danger. And I must say that 
he has proven a true and faithful friend and patriot." 

"There is no doubt on that score," agreed Dumas, "and I 
am sure we shall all miss him. 'But," he added, kicking 
back his chair and glancing toward the window through the 
transparent skin of which streaks of daylight glimmered, 
"it is getting late, or early if you wish to take it that way. 
Had we not better vamoose at once ?" 

Champagne did not appear to hear his friend's question, 
nor notice that the ladies were already adjusting their furs. 
His features indicated that his mind was haunted by a 
problem the solution of which he strove in vain to fathom. 
Finally, addressing no one in particular, he remarked: 

"There is something which fairly perplexes me. The 
more I strain my powers of conception the more baffling 
the mystery appears. The thought tormenting my mind is 
this : Why did Harcourt — ^an English gentleman, an officer 
and soldier, and consequently an enemy of the French 
patriots — ^why did he forswear his duty to help us, we who 
fought against him? I grant that we were intimately 
associated during our college days, but such friendship is 
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not proportionate to the requisites of a soldier's duty and, 
I may add, honor. Can any one offer an explanation? 
What is your opinion, Edouard? I confess that I am in 
the dark and the whole is beyond my reasoning powers." 

Dumas ruminated a few moments^ 

"Fact is, I have thought of this myself. But as the man 
is an Englishman and I believed him an enemy, I did not 
bother my brains and did not inquire further as to his 
object. The main point is that we are out of the clutches 
of the renegades, and that we will have another chance to 
get back at them. The patriots have not said their last 
word as yet. So let us wait for another occasion to thank 
Harcourt and ask for an explanation. For the time being 
we should take advantage of our liberty, and not further 
entangle and muddle our brains." 

While this conversation was going on between the two 
friends, Blanche felt the blood surge to her cheeks, and it 
was only by the most strenuous efforts that she contrived 
to hide her feelings. 

Irene, who stood by her side, did not appear affected ; and, 
although a light smile played upon her lips, her friend knew 
she could be depended upon not to betray Harcourt's 
secret. 

Philippe was so imbued with his one thought that he 
failed to notice anything. At last, standing his foot angrily, 
he raised his head with a jerk and exclaimed: 

"I must get at the truth of this business. I cannot accept 
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a favor, even the gift of my life, from enemy or friend 
without knowing the reason for the action. I must know 
and will know !" 

At this juncture Lost Trail, who had preserved a most 
rigorous silence, and whose presence had in all probability 
been forgotten in the excitement of the discussion, slowly 
approached the group and, in his guttural voice, pronounced 
one word: 

"Love!" 

This one syllable, coming so suddenly and unexpectedly 
from the Indian's lips, produced a queer result. Every one 
gazed at the redman in astonishment, then glanced in an 
awkward fashion at one another. 

"Love!" repeated Philippe, more puzzled than ever. "I 
do not understand you. Let my brother explain his mean- 
mg. 

Lost Trail drew himself up proudly and replied : 

"The red man sees what he sees. His senses are alert 
and never deceive him. His perception is keen. The 
hidden trail of the wolf, the bear, the deer; the sweet and 
plaintive echo of the song of the birds in the woods; the 
rustling of the wind through the foliage of the trees in the 
forest; the warning signs of the approaching storm in the 
azure vault of the heavens — all this is to the Indian what 
the leaves of an open book are to his white brother. To 
Lost Trail, the son of the forest, the human heart is like 
the mirror to the white man. Lost Trail tells no falsehood 
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when he says the Young Lion loves the White Dove. I 
have said." 

Gathering up the folds of his blanket, the Indian silently 
returned to his post near the door and resumed his former 
listless attitude, leaving his auditors transfixed and gaping.. 

"Well," broke in Edouard, darting a sly wink at Irene, 
who turned her head to hide a smile, "if this clear and 
concise explanation doesn't satisfy us, we must be hard to 
please, indeed. Still, perhaps Monsieur Jarret, whose 
knowledge of Latin is well known, will further enlighten 
us." 

The poor beadle gave a sudden start and opened his big 
eyes to their fullest extent, while blushing to the roots of 
his hair. 

"Bonguiennef' he stammered. "I — I didn't know — ^that 
is, I didn't know that the savage spoke Latin. Anyway," 
he added desperately, "when I'm thirsty and half-starved, 
French is the only language intelligible to my ears." 

"Oh!" suddenly cried Philippe, interrupting the laughter 
following Jarret's words. "Now everything is clear to me. 
By Young Lion, the Indian meant Harcourt. As to the 
Wttiite Dove — Oh! Banche, can it be possible that that 
man loved yoti and that you were aware of it? Why did 
you not confide in me yesterday? To owe my life to a 
rival ! No, no, it cannot be ; I will not accept it. I would 
consider such an act a blot upon my honor." 
The young man wrung his hands in desperation. 
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Blanche, laboring under the stress of a strong emotion, 
made an effort and succeeded in recovering her sangfroid. 

"My friend," she said in a sweet but firm voice, "M. 
Harcourt has always acted in a most courteous manner in 
my presence, and his conduct has been that of a true and 
honorable gentleman. Never has he by an incautious or 
intended word or action given as much as a hint of his 
sentiments. On the contrary, he always endeavored to 
show a sincere and brotherly friendship. Besides, I have 
never met him except in the presence of Irene. Oh, 
Philippe, how could you entertain a doubt about me who 
loves you so dearly?" 

"It isn't that, my dear, but " 

"Never mind the 'buts* and listen to me — ^that is to say, 
to reason, old fellow," interrupted Dumas. "You will not 
dare to contradict me when I say that Mademoiselle de 
Tavemier possesses charms that are irresistible to any one 
who has eyes to see, and even without eyes. (I beg your 
pardon. Mademoiselle Masson; your bewitching beauty is 
different from all others, and to me you are a divinity. 
Don't get angry, please ; it is unbecoming to your attractive 
face.) Therefore, Philippe, do not blame or find fault with 
any man if he has the sense to show his good taste. Hang 
it all, man, had you not preceded me, I should have been 
willing to sacrifice myself and kneel at her feet as I did to 
another person who is in every way worthy of my atten- 
tions." 
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"Thank you, monsieur!" snapped Irene, her lips tightly 
compressed. "Your impudence is equal to your reasoning 
powers — ^both are unworthy of notice." 

Dumas bowed 

"You pay a compliment to the exuberance of my highly 
developed imagination, mademoiselle, and one can readily 
perceive that your intellectual faculties have brightened 
since I have had the honor to engage in conversation with 
you." 

Laughter greeted this queer enunciation. Even Philippe 
permitted a smile to escape him. 

"Come, Captain," said Petit, noting the smile and grasp- 
ing the opportunity offered; "be reasonable. Banish the 
thought from your mind of giving yourself up. It would 
do no good, nor the cause with which you are affiliated. A 
dead man is of no earthly use. Honor is a high sounding 
word, especially in a case like this one. But after you are 
dead, you — yourself — cannot redeem honor. And then, if 
some one else does, a doubt still lingers in the minds of 
other people. So live and, when the proper time comes, 
show the material you are made of. Your chance will 
come, and sooner than you expect. Now let me tell you 
something: Papineau and several of our other leaders are 
now in the United States and are preparing to make another 
effort for freedom. Jarret and I will go back to our other 
chiefs, who are in hiding in the city, and I swear upon my 
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word to notify you to come back to us at the first sign of 
hostilities." 

"You may be right and you may be wrong, my friend," 
and Philippe shook his head sadly. "However, I will abide 
by your counsel. We will go, but do not forget your 
pledged word. Lost Trail, lead the way; we are ready to 
follow you." 

The Indian opened the door and the party filed out 

The temperature had dropped several degrees, but the 
sky was clear and the storm had ceased altogether. Half 
a hundred Indians, fully armed, had joined the guards at 
the cabin door. Otherwise, the place appeared deserted, 
undoubtedly due to the commands of Lost Trail, who was 
a chief of high standing in the tribe. A pony hitched to 
some sort of a sleigh was in waiting. 

"The White Dove and the Young Panther will take seats 
in the sleigh," said Lost Trail. "The white men will follow 
Lost Trail and his braves." 

"Very well ; we are ready," answered Philippe. 

Before entering the crude conveyance. Mademoiselle de 
Tavemier stepped up to Petit and Jarret, and, taking hold 
of their hands, said in tremulous accents : 

"My dear friends, I fear I shall never be able to repay 
your devotion to me and to those I love. I shall pray for 
you and ask Him that His protecting hand will ever guide 
you. Kiss your sister, my brothersi. Adieu." 
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"And I/' said Mademoiselle Masson, "and I— you must 
not forget me. Am I not a sister to you also?" 

"Oh! mesdemoiselles !" was all the poor fellows could 
say, and each imprinted a chaste kiss upon, the forefheads of 
the young girls. 

In turn, Dumas and Champagne embraced their two old 
and devoted comrades, who could not restrain their tears. 

"Listen to me, my dear friends," said Philippe. "Prom 
what I have gathered from our guide, we will be led to one 
of the border towns, probably Rouse's Point, where we will 
be married. We shall never forget you. Has not our 
friendship been cemented by the blood shed on the altar of 
patriotism? All I ask of you is not to forget your promise 
to notify me when the patriots will attempt the supreme 
stroke for liberty. On my part, I shall find means to 
communicate with you. 

"Now, my friends, go and shake hands with Lost Trail, 
a man under whose bronzed bosom beats a heart the only 
equivalent of which is known by one word: Justice, By 
the way, Lost Trail has put at your disposition four of his 
braves to lead you back to Lachine." 

The two men quickly stepped up to the Indian and shook 
his hand in a fashion that made him wince. 

**Bonguienne de bonguiennef cried Hercules. "You are 
the best redskin on earth — redskinum earthum! To shake 
the hand of an honest man is something one doesn't do 
every day — dayum! Come to my heart, old copper face, 
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and embrace the best church member in the whole Canada-^ 
Canadum fortu esT 

Hercules opened his big arms. 

But Lost Trail beat a hasty retreat. 

"Ugh !" he grunted. "Lost Trail needs all his breathing 
powers and all his strength to travel. May the Great Spirit 
guide and protect my white brothers along the trail which 
leads in the end to the happy hunting grounds." 

As soon as the young ladies had been made as comfortable 
as possible in the sleigh, there was a final exchange of fare- 
wells, and Lost Trail gave a signal. 

Protected by the red warriors, who nearly surrounded 
the sleigh, the fugitives started on the road which led to the 
Land of Freedom and Liberty. 

In a pensive attitude Petit and Jarret watched their 
cherished companions vanish from sight. 

Charles then turned to his friend and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

"My dear old friend Hercules," he said, an unusual 
emotion creeping into his voice, "shall we ever see them? 
They have suffered greatly, but now their reward will be 
supreme happiness, while to the guilty ones has been meted 
out a just punishment. What is in store for us? Will the 
cause for which the Sons of Liberty have fought eventually 
triumph? Time alone will tell." 

"No, my friend," replied Jarret; "not time. God alone 
knows." 
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"God ?" repeated Charles. 

"Yes, God!" 

The atheist waved his long arms in a despairing gesture. 
Then, straightening his tall, gaunt frame, he raised a finger, 
pointing straight toward the blue sky, and cried in feverish 
accents ; 

"Hercules, my old comrade, you are right. I bELIEve!" 

A tear rolled down Jarret's cheek, and he vigorously 
shook hi? chum's hand. 

Led by their guides, the two men silently entered the trail 
in the forest which was to bring them to the lake shore, 
where the canoe awaited them for their return to the city. 

The End. 
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